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JOHN CALDIGATE -—PART Iv. 


CHAPTER XIII.—COMING BACK. 


Tue letter which Caldigate wrote 
to his father from Ahalala, telling 
him of the discovery of gold upon 
their claim, contained the first tid- 
ings which reached Folking of the 
wanderer, and that was not receiv- 
ed till seven or eight months had 
passed by since he left the place. The 
old squire, during that time, had 
lived a very solitary life. In re- 
gard to his nephew, whom he had 
declared his purpose of partially 
adopting, he had expressed himself 
willing to pay for his education, 
but had not proposed to receive 
him at Folking. And as to that 
matter of heirship, he gave his 
brother to understand that it was 
not to be regarded as a settled 
thing. Folking was now his own 
to do what he liked with it, and 
as such it was to remain. But he 
would treat his nephew as a son 
while the nephew seemed to him 
to merit such treatment. As for 
the -estate, he was not at all sure 
whether it would not be better for 
the community at large, and for the 
Caldigate family in particular, that 
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it should be cut up and sold in 
small parcels. There was a lon 
correspondence between him an 
his brother, which was ended b 
his declaring that he did not wi 
to see any of the family just at 
resent at Folking. He was low 
in spirits, and would prefer to be 
alone. 

He was very low in spirits and 
completely alone. All those who 
knew anything about him,— and 
they were very few, the tenants, 
ane aps, and servants, and old Mr. 

lton, — were of opinion that he 
had torn his son out from all place 
in his heart, and so thoroughly dis- 
inherited the sinner, not oaly from 
his house and acres, but from his. 
love, that they did not believe him: 
capable of suffering from regret.. 
But even they knew very little of 
the man. As he wandered about 
alone among the dikes, as he sat. 
alone among his books, even as he- 
pored over the volumes which were 
always in his hand, he was ever 
mourning and moaning over his 
desolation. His wife and daughters. 
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had been taken from him by the 
hand of God ;—but how had it come 
to pass that he had also lost his 
son, that son who was all that was 


left to him? When he had first 


heard of those dealings with Davis, 


while John was amusing himself 
with the frivolities of Babington, he 
had been full of wrath, and had de- 
clared to himself that the young 
man must be expelled, if not from 
all affection, yet from all esteem. 
And he had gone on to tell himself 
that it would be unprofitable for 
him to live with a son whom he 
did not esteem. Then it had come to 
pass that, arguing it out in his own 
mind, rationally, as he had thought, 
but still under the impulse of hot 
anger, he had determined that it 
was better that they should part, 
even though the parting should be 
forever. But now he had almost 
forgotten Davis,—had turned the 
matter over in his mind till he had 
taught himself to think that the 
disruption had been altogether his 
son’s work, and in no degree his 
own. His son had not loved him. 
He had not been able to inspire his 
son with love. He was. solitary 
and wretched because he had been 
harsh and unforgiving. That was 
his own judgment as to himself. 
But he never said a word of his 
feelings to any human being. 

John had promised to write. The 
promise had not been very entbu- 
siastically given; but still, as the 
months went by it was constantly 
remembered. The young man, after 
leaving Cambridgeshire, had _ re- 
mained some weeks at the Shands’ 
house before he had started ;—and 
from thence he had not written. 
The request had been that he 
should write from Australia, and 
the correspondence between him 
and his father had always been so 
slight, that it had not occurred to 
him to write from Pollington. But 
Mr. Caldigate had,—not expected, 


but hoped that a letter might come 
at the last moment. He knew to 
a day, to an hour, when the vessel 
would sail from Plymouth. There 
might have been a letter from Ply- 
mouth, but no letter came, And 
then the months went by slowly. 
The son did not write from Mel- 
bourne, nor from Nobble,—nor from 
Ahalala till gold had been found, 
So it came to pass that nearly eight 
months, had passed, and that the 
father had told himself again and 
again that his son had torn himself 
altogether away from all remem- 
brance of his home, before the 
letter came. 

It was not a long letter, but it 
was very satisfactory. The finding 
of the gold was in itself, of course, 
a great thing; but the manner in 
which it was told, without triumph 
or exultation, but with an air of 
sober, industrious determination, 
was much more; and then there 
was a word or two at the end: 
“Dear father,—I think of you 
every day, and am already looking 
forward to the time when I may 
return and see you again.” As he 
read it, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and unluckily the old house- 
keeper came into the room at the 
same time. 

“Ts it from Mr. John, sir ?”’ 

He had to recover himself, and 
to get rid of his tears, and to an- 
swer the old woman in an uncon- 
cerned tone, all in a moment,—and 
it disconcerted him. 

“Yes,—yes;” he said. “I'll tell 
you all about it another time.” 

“Ts be well, sir ?” 

“TI daresay he is. He doesn’t 
say. It’s about business. Didn’t 
you hear me say that I’d tell you 
another time?” And so the old 
woman was turned out of the room, 
having seen the tear and heard the 
little gurgle in the throat. 

“ He seems to be doing well,” the 
squire said to Mr. Holt, “He has 
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got a couple of partners, and — 
have succeeded in finding gold. 
He may probably come back some 
day; but I don’t suppose it will be 
for the next twenty years.” 

After that he marked the posts, 
which he knew came from that 
part of the world by San Francisco, 
and had resolved not to expect any- 
thing by that of the next month,— 
when there came, a day before its 
time, a much longer letter than the 
last. In this there was given a de- 
tailed description of the “ claim” at 
Ahalala, which had already been 
named Folking. Much was said of 
Mick, and much was said of Dick, 
both of whom were working “as 
steady as rocks.” The number of 
ounces extracted was stated, with 
the amount of profits which had 
been divided. And something was 
said as to the nature of their life 
at Ahalala. They were still liv- 
ing under their original tent, but 
were meditating the erection of a 
wooden shanty. Ahalala, the writ- 
er said, was not a place at which 
a prosperous miner could expect 
to locate himself for many years; 
but the prospects were good enough 
to justify some present attention to 
personal comforts. All this was 
rational, pleasant, and straightfér- 
ward, And in the letter there was 
no tone or touch of the old quarrel. 
It was full and cordial,—such as 
any son might write to any father. 
It need hardly be said that there 
was no mention made in it of Mrs. 
Smith. It was written after the 
return of John Caldigate from Syd- 
ney to Ahalala, but contained no 
reference to any matrimonial pro- 
jects. 

Letters then came regularly, 
month by month, and were always 
regularly answered,—till a chance 
reader would have thought that no 
father and no son stood on better 
terms with each other. There had 
been misfortunes; but the misfor- 
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tunes did not seem to touch John 
Caldigate himself. After three 
months of hard work and steady 
conduct Mick Maggott had broken 
out and had again taken to drink- 
ing champagne out of buckets, 
Efforts were made, with infinite 
trouble, to reclaim him, which 
would be successful for a time,— 
and then again he would slip away 
into the mud. And then Shand 
would sometimes go into the mud 
with him; and Shand, when drunk, 
would be more unmanageable even 
than Mick. And this went on till 
Mick had—killed himself, and Dick 
Shand had disappeared. “I grieve 
for the man as for a dear friend,” 
he said in one of his father’s letters ; 
“for he has been as true to me as 
steel in all things, save drink; and 
I feel that I have learned under him 
the practical work. of a gold-miner, 
as it cannot be learned except by 
the unwearied attention of the 
teacher. Could he have kept from 
spirits, this man would have made 
a large fortune, and would have de- 
served it; for he was indefatigable 
and never-ending in resources.” 
Such was the history of poor Mick 
Maggott. 

And Shand’s history was told 
also, Shand strayed away to 
Queensland, and then returning 
was again admitted to a certain 
degree of partnership, and then 
agaio fell into drink, and at last, 
deserting the trade of a miner, tried 
his hand at various kinds of work, 
till at last he became a simple shep- 
herd. From time to time Caldigate 
sent him money when he was in 
want of it, but they had not again 
come together as associates in their 
work, 

All this was told in his monthly 
letters which came to be expected 
at Folking, 4ill each letter was 
regarded as the rising of a new 
sun. There is a style of letter- 
writing which seems to indicate 
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strength of ae and a general 
healthy condi 

the writer. In all his letters, the 
son spoke of himself and bis doings 
with confidence and serenity, seme- 
what surprising his father after a 
while by always desiring to be re- 
membered to Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Bolton. This went on not only 
from month to month, but from 
year to year, till at the end of three 
years from the date at which the 
son had left Folking, there had 
come to be a complete confidence 
between him and his father. John 
Cajdigate had gone into partner- 
ship with Crinkett,—who had in- 
deed tried to cheat him wretch- 
edly but had failed,—and at that 
time was the manager of the Poly- 
euka mine. The claim at Ahalala 
had been sold, and he had deserted 
the flashy insecurity of alluvial 
searchings for the fundamental se- 
curity of rock-gold. He was deep 
in the crushing of quartz, and un- 
derstood well the meaning of two 
ounces to the ton,—that glittering 
boast by which Crinkett had at 
first thought to allure him. From 
time to time he sent money home, 
aying back to his father and to 
Bolton's bank what had been bor- 
rowed on the estate. For there 
had passed between them many 
communications respecting Folking. 
The extravagancies of the son became 
almost the delight of the father, 
when the father had become certain 
of the son’s reform. There had 
been even jocular reference to Davis, 
and a complete understanding as to 
the amount of money to be given 
to the nephew in compensation for 
the blighted hopes as to the rever- 
sion of the. property. 

Why it should have been that 
these years of absence should have 
endeared to John Caldigate a place 
which, while it was. his home, had 
always been distasteful to him, I 
cannot perhaps explain to those 
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readers who have never strayed far 
from their original nests;—and to 
those who have been wanderers I 
certainly need not explain it. As 
soon as he felt that he could base 
the expressiou of his desires as to 
Folking on the foundation of sub- 
stantial remittances, he was not 
slow to say that he should like to 
keep the place. He knew that he 
had no right to the reversion, but 
perhaps bis father would sympathise 
with his desire to buy back his 
right. His father, with all his 
political tenets as to land, with his 
often-expressed ddmiration as to 
the French system, with his loud 
denunciations of the absurdity of 
binding a special family to a special 
fraction of the earth’s surface, did 
sympathise with him so strongly, 
that he at once accepted the arrange- 
ment. “I think that his conduct 
has given him a right to demand 
it,” he said to Mr. Bolton. 

“T don’t quite see that. Money 
certainly gives a man great powers. 
If he has money enough he can buy 
the succession to Folking if you 
choose to sell it to him.” 

“IT mean as my son,” said the 
father, somewhat proudly. “He 
was the heir.” : 

“ But he ceased to be so,—by his 
own doing. I advised you to think 
longer over it before you allowed 
him to dispossess himself.” 

“Tt certainly has been all for the 
best.” 

“T hope so. But when you talk 
of his right, I am bound to say that 
he has none. Folking is now yours, 
without encumbrance, and you can 
give it to whom you please,” 

“Tt was he paid off the mortgage.” 

“You have told me that he sent 
you part of the money ;—but that’s 
between you and him. I am very 
giad, Caldigate, that your son has 

one so well;—and the more so 
perhaps because the early promise 
was not good. But it may be 
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doubted whether a successful gold- 
digger will settle down quietly as 
an English country gentleman.” 

There can be no doubt that old 
Mr. Bolton was a little jealous, and, 
perhaps, in some degree incredu- 
lous, as to the success of John Caldi- 
gate. His sons had worked hard 
from‘the very beginning of their 
lives. With them there had been 
no period of Newmarket, Davis, 
and disreputation. On the basis 
of capital, combined with conduct, 
they had gradually risen to high 
success, But here was a youn 
man, who, having by his self-indul- 
gence thrown away all the pros- 
pects of his youth, had rehabilitat- 
ed himself by the luck of finding 
gold in a gully. To Mr. Bolton it 
was no better than had he found a 
box of treasure at the bottom of a 
well. Mr. Bolton had himself been 
a seeker of money all his life, but 
he had his prejudices as to the way 
in which money was to be sought. 
It should be done in a gradual, in- 
dustrious manner, and in accordance 
with recognised forms. A digger 
who might by chance find a lump 
of gold as big as his head, or might 
work for three months without 
finding any, was to him only one 
degree better than Davis, and there- 
fore he did not receive his old 
friend’s statements as to the young 
man’s success with all the encour- 
agement which his old friend would 
have liked. 

But his father was very enthu- 
siastic in his return letter to the 
miner. The matter as to the 
estate had been arranged. The 
nephew, who, after all, had not 
shown himself to be very praise- 
worthy, had already been—compen- 
sated. His own will had already 
been made,—of course in his son’s 
favour. As there had been so 
much success,—and as continued 
success must always be doubtful,— 
would it not be well that he should 
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come back as soon as possible? 
There would be enough now for 
them all. Then he expressed an 
opinion that such a place as Nobble 
could not be very nice for a per- 
manent residence. 

Nobble was not very nice.’ Over 
and beside his professional success, 
there was not much in his present 
life which endeared itself to John 
Caldigate. But the acquisition of 
gold is. a difficult thing to leave. 
There is a curse about it, or a 
blessing—it is hard to decide which 
—that makes it almost impossible 
for a man to tear himself away from 
its pursuit when it is coming in 
freely. And the absolute gold,— 
not the money, not the balance at 
one’s bankers, not the plentiful so. 
much per annum,—but the abso- 
lute metal clinging about the palm 
of one’s hands Tike small gravel, 
or welded together in a lump too 
heavy to be lifted, has a peculiar 
charm of its own. I have heard of 
a man who, having his pocket full 
of diamonds, declared, as he let 
them run through his fingers, that 
human bliss could not go beyond 
that sensation. John Caldigate did 
not shoe his horse with gold; but 
he liked to feel that he had enough 

old by him to shoe a whole team. 

e could not return home quite as 
yet. Hisaffairs were too complicated 
to be left just at a moment’s notice. 
If, as he hoped, he should find him- 
self able to leave the colony within 
four years of the day on which he 
had begun work, and could then do 
so with an adequate fortune, he 
believed that he should have done 
better than any other Englishman 
who had set himself to the task of 
gold-finding. In none of his letters 
did he say anything special about 
Hester Bolton; but his inquiries 
about the family generally were so 
frequent as to make his father 
wonder why such questions should 
be asked. The squire himself, who 








was living hardly a dozen miles 
from Mr. Bolton’s honse, did not see 
the old banker above once a-quar- 
ter, perhaps, and the ladies of the 
family certainly not oftener than 
once a-year. Very little was said 
in answer to any of John’s inquiries. 
** Mr, and Mrs. and Miss Bolton are, 
I believe, quite well.’ So much 
was declared in one of the old 
squire’s letters; and even that little 
served to make known that at any 
_ Tate, so far, no tidings as to marriage 
on the part of Hester had reached 
the ear of her father’s old friend. 
Perhaps this was all that John Cal- 
digate wanted to learn. 

At last there came word that 
John intended to come home with 
the next month’s mail, This letter 
arrived about midsummer, when the 
miner had been absent three years 
and a half. He had not settled all 
his affairs so completely but that it 
might be necessary that he should 
return; but he thought that he 
would be able to remain at least 
twelve months in England. And 
in England he intended to make 
his home, Gold, he said, was cer- 
tainly very attractive; but he did 
not like New South Wales as a 
country in which to live. He had 
now contracted his ventures to the 
one enterprise of the Polyeuka 
mine, from which he was receiving 


CHAPTER XIV.-——AGAIN 


On his arrival in England John 
Caldigate went instantly down to 
Folking. He had come back quite 
fortified in his resolution of mak- 
ing Hester Bolton his wife, if he 
should find Hester Bolton willing, 
and if she should have grown at 
all into that form and manner, into 
those ways of look, of speech, and of 
gait, which he had pictured to him- 
self when thinking of her. Away 
at Nobble the females by whom he 
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large monthly dividends, If that 
went on prosperously, perhaps he 
need not return to the colony at 
all. “Poor Dick Shand !” he said. 
“He is a shepherd far away in the 
west, hardly earning better wages 
than an English ploughman, and I 
am coming home with a pocket full 
of money! A few glasses of whisky 
have made all the difference !” 

The squire when he received this 
felt more of exultation than he had 
ever known in his life. It seemed as 
though something of those throb- 
bings of delight which are common 
to most of us when we are young, 
had come to him for the first time 
in his old age. He could not bring 
himself to care in the least for Dick 
Shand. At last,—at last,—he was 
going to have near him a companion 
that he could love. 

“Well, yes; I suppose he has 
put together a little money,” he 
said to Farmer Holt, when that 
worthy tenant asked enthusiastically 
as to the truth of the rumours which 
were spread about as to the young 

uire’s success, “I rather think 
he’ll settle down and live in the old 
place after all.” 

“That’s what he ought to do, 
squoire—that’s what he ought to 
do,” said Mr. Holt, almost choked 
by the energy of his own utter- 
ances, 


AT HOME, 


had been surrounded had not been 
attractive to him. In all our colo- 
nies the women are beautiful; and 
in the large towns a society is soon 
created, of which the fastidious tra- 
veller has very little ground to com- 

lain; but in the small distant 
Seabbenen, as they are called, the 
rougher elements must predominate. 
Our hero, though he had worn 
moleskin trousers and jersey shirts, 
and had worked down a pit twelve 
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hours a-day with a pickaxe, had 
never reconciled himself to female 
roughnesses. He had condescended 
to do so occasionally,—telling him- 
self that it was his destiny to pass 
his life among such surroundings; 
but his imagination had ever been 
at work with him, and he possessed 
a certain aptitude for romance which 
told him continually that Hester 
Bolton was the dream of his life, 
and ought to become, if possible, 
the reality; and now he came back 
resolved to attempt the reality,— 
unless he should find that the Hester 
Bolton of Chesterton was altogether 
different from the Hester Bolton of 
his dreams. 

The fatted calf was killed for him 
in a very simple but full-hearted 
way. There was no other guest to 
witness the meeting. “And here 
you are,” said the father. 

“Yes, sir, here I am ;—all that’s 
left of me.” 

“There is quite plenty,” said the 
father, looking at the large propor- 
tions of his son. “It seems but a 
day or two since you went ;—and 
yet they have been long days.’ I 
hardly expected to see you again, 
John,—certainly not so soon as this ; 
certainly not in such circumstances. 
If ever a man was welcome to a 
house, you are welcome to this. 
And now,—what do you mean to 
do with yourself ?” 

“ By nine o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing you will probably find a pit 
opened on the lawn, and I shall be 
down to the middle, looking for 
gold. Ah, sir, I wish you could 
have known poor Mick Maggott.” 

“If he would have made holes 
in my lawn I am glad he did not 
come home with you.” This was 
the first conversation, but both the 
father and son felt that there was a 
tone about it which had never be- 
fore been heard between them. 

John Caldigate at this time was 
so altered in appearance, that they 
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who had not known him well — 
possibly have mistaken him. He 
was now nearly thirty, but certainly 
looked older than his age. The 
squareness of his brow was squarer, 
and here and there through his 
dark brown hair there was to be 
seen an early tinge of coming grey ; 
and about his mouth was all the 
decision of purpose which comes to 
a man when he is called upon to act 
quickly on his own judgment in 
matters of importance; and there 
was that look of self-confidence which 
success gives. He had thriven in 
all that he had undertaken. In that 
gold-finding business of his he had 
made no mistakes. Men who had 
been at it when a boy had tried to 
cheat him, but had failed. He had 
seen into such mysteries as the busi- 
ness possessed with quick glances, 
and had soon learned to know his 
way. And he bad neither gambled 
nor drank,—which are the two rocks 
ov which gold-miners-are apt to 
wreck their vessels. All this gave 
him an air of, power and self-asser- 
tion which might, perhaps, have 
been distasteful to an indifferent 
acquaintance, but which at this first 
meeting was very pleasing to the 
father. His son was somebody,— 
had done something, that son of 
whom he had been so ry | 
ashamed when the dealings wit 

Davis had first been brought to 
light. He had kept up his reading 
too; had strong opinions of his own 
respecting politics; regarded the 
colonies generally from a politico- 
economical point of view; had 
ideas on social, religious, and liter- 
ary subjects sufficiently alike to his 
father’s not to be made disagreeable 
by the obstinacy with which he 
maintained them, He had become 
much darker in colour, having been, 
as it seemed, bronzed through and 
through by colonial suns and colo- 
nial labour. Altogether he was a 
son of whom any father might be 








proud, as long as the father man-- 

aged not to quarrel with him. Mr. 

Caldigate, who during the last four 

years had thought very much on 

the subject, was determined not to 
uarrel with this son. 

“You asked, sir, the other day 
what I meant to do?” 

“What are we to find to amuse 
you?” 

“ As for amusement, I could kill 
rats as I used todo; or slaughter a 
hecatomb of pheasants at Babing- 
ton,”"—here the old man winced, 
though the word hecatomb recon- 
ciled him a little to the disagreeable 
allusion. “ But it has come to me 
now that I want so much more than 
amusement. What do you say toa 
farm ?” 

“ On the estate ?”—and the land- 
Jord at once began to think whether 
there was any tenant who could be 
induced to go without injustice. 

“ About three times as big as the 
estate if I could find it. A man can 
farm five thousand acres as well as 
fifty, I take it, if he have the capi- 
tal. I should like to cuta broad 
sward, or, better still, to roam among 
many herds. I suppose a man 
should have ten pounds an acre to 
begin with. The -difficulty would 
be in getting the land.” But all 
this was said half in joke; for he 
was still of opinion that he would, 
after his year’s holiday, be forced to 
return for a time to New South 
Wales. He had fixed a price for 
which, up to a certain date, he 
would sell his interest in the Poly- 
euka mine. But the price was high, 
and he doubted whether he would 
get it; and, if not, then he must 
return, 

He had not been long at Folking, 
—not as yet long enough to have 
made his way into the house at Ches- 
terton,—before annoyance arose. 
Mrs, Shand was most anxious that 
he should go to Pollington and 
“tell them anything about poor 
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Dick.” They did, in truth, know 
everything about poor Dick; that 


poor Dick’s money was all gone, 
and that poor Dick was earning 
his bread, or rather his damper, 
mutton, and tea, wretchedly, in the 
wilderness of asheep-run in Queens- 
land. The mother’s letter was not 
very piteous, did not contain much 
of complaint,—alluded to poor Dick 
as one whose poverty was almost 
natural, but still it was very press- 
ing. The girls were so anxious to 
hear all the details,—particularly 
Maria! The details of the life of a 
drunken sot are not pleasant tid- 
ings to be poured into a mother’s 
ear, or a sister’s, And then, as 
they twp had gone away equal, and 
as he, John Caldigate, had returned 
rich, whereas poor Dick was a 
wretched, menial creature, he felt 
that his very presence’in England 
would carry with it some reproach 
against himself. He had in truth 
been both loyal and generous to 
Dick; but still,—there was the 
truth. He had come back as a 
tich man to his own country, while 
Dick was a miserable Queensland 
shepherd. It was very well for 
him to tell his father that a few 
glasses of whisky had made the 
difference; but it would be difficult 
to explain this to the large circle 
at Pollington, and very disagreeable 
even to him to allude to it. And he 
did not feel disposed to discuss the 
subject with Maria, with that closer 
confidence of which full sympathy 
is capable. And yet he did not 
know how to refuse to pay the 
visit. He wrote a line to say that 
as soon as he was at liberty he 
would run up to Pollington, but 
that at present business incidental 
to his return made such a journey 
impossible. 

ut the letter, or letters, which 
he received from Babington were 
more difficult to answer even than 
the Shand despatch, There were 
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three of them,—from his uncle, 
from aunt Polly, and from—not 
Julia—but Julia’s second sister; 
whereby it was signified that Julia’s 
heart was much too heavily laden 
to allow her to write a simple, 
cousinly note. The Babington girls 
were still Babington girls,—would 
still aps row boats; and play 
cricket; but their condition was 
becoming a care to their parents. 
Here was this cousin come back, 
unmarried, with gold at command, 
—not only once again his father’s 
heir, but with means at command 
which were not at all diminished 
by the Babington imagination, 
After all that had passed in the 
linen-closet, what escape would 
there be for him? That he should 
come to Babington would be a 
matter of course. The real kind- 
ness which had been shown to him 
there as a child would make it im- 
possible that he should refuse. 
Caldigate did feel it to be impos- 
sible to refuse. Though aunt Polly 
had on that last occasion been some- 
what hard upon him, had laid 
snares for him, and endeavoured to 
catch him as a fowler catches a 
bird, still there had been the fact 
that she had been as a mother to 
him when he had no other mother. 
His uncle, too, had supplied him 
with hunting and shooting and fish- 
ing, when hunting and shooting and 
fishing were the great joys of his 
life. It was certainly incumbent 
on him to go to Babington,—prob- 
ably would be incumbent on him 
to pay a prolonged visit there. But 
he certainly would not marry Julia. 
Asto that, his mind was so fixed 
that even though he should have to 
declare his purpose with some rude- 
ness, still‘ he would declare it. 
“My aunt wants me to go over to 
Babington,” he said to his father. 


“Of course she will.” 
“ And I must go?” 
“You know best what your own 
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feelings are as to that. After you 
went, they made all manner of ab- 
surd accusations against me. But 
I don’t wish to force a quarrel upon 
you on that account.” 

“TI should be sorry to quarrel 
with them, because they were kind 
to me when I was a boy. They 

.are not very wise.” 

*T don’t think I ever knew such 
a houseful of fools.” There was no 
relationship by blood between the 
Squire of Folking and the Squire of 
Babington; but they had married 
two sisters, and therefore Mrs, Bab- 
ington was aunt Polly to John 
Caldigate.. 

“ But fools may be very worthy, 
sir. Ishould say that a great many 
people are fools to you.” 

“ Not to me especially,” said the 
squire, almost angrily. 

“People who read no books are 
always fools to those who do read.” 

a’ deny it. Our neighbour over 
the water”’—the middle wash was 
always called the water at Folking 
—* never looks at a book, as far as 
I know, and he is not a fool, -He 
thoroughly understands his own 
business. But your uncle Babing- 
ton doesn’t know how to manage 
his own property,—and yet he 
knows nothing else, That’s what I 
call being a fool.” : 

“Now, I am going to tell you a 
secret, sir.” 

* A secret !” 

“You must promise to keep it.” 

**Of course I will keep it, if it 
ought to be kept.” 

‘They want me to marry Julia.” 

“ What !” 

“My cousin Julia, It’s an old 
affair. Perhaps it was not Davis 
only that made me run away five 
years ago.” 

“Do you mean they asked you; 
—or did you ask her?” 

“Well; I did not ask her. Ido 
not know that I can be more ex- 
plicit. Nevertheless it is expect- 
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ed; and as I do not mean to do 
it, you can see that there is a dif- 
ficuliy.” 

“T would not go near the place, 
John.” f 

“T must.” 

“Then you'll have to marry her.” 

“1 won’t.” 

‘“‘ Then there’l] be a quarrel.” 

“Tt may be so, but I will avoid 
it if possible. I must go. I could 
not stay away without laying my- 
self open to a charge of ingratitude. 
They were very kind to me in the 
old days.” Then the subject was 
dropped; and on the next morn- 
ing, John wrote to his aunt saying 
that he would go over to Babington 
after his return from London. He 
was going to London on business, 
and would come back from London 
to Babington on a day which he 
named. Then he resolved that he 
would take Pollington on his way 
down, knowing that a disagreeable 
thing to be done is a lion im one’s 
path which should be encountered 
and conquered as soon as possible. 

But there was one visit which he 
must pay before he went up to Lon- 
don. “I think I shall ride over to- 
morrow, and call on the Boltons,” 
he said to his father. 

“Of course; you can do that if 
you please.” 

“He was a little rough to me, 
but he was kind, I stayed a night 
at his house, and he advanced me 
the money.” 

“ As for the money, that was a 
matter of business. He had his 
security, and, in truth, his interest. 
He is an honest man, and a very old 
friend of mine. But perhaps I may 
as well tell you that he has always 
been a little hard about you.” 

“*He didn’t approve of Davis,” 
said the son, laughing. 

“ He is too prejudiced a man to 
forget Davis.” 

“The more he thinks of Davis, 
the better he’ll think of me if I can 
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make him believe that I am not 
likely to want a Davis again.” 

“You'll find him probably at the 
bank about half-past two.” 

“T shall go to the house. It 
wouldn’t be civil if I didn’t call on 
Mrs. Bolton.” 

As the squire was never in the 


- habit of going to the house at Ches- 


terton himself, and as Mrs. Bolton 
was a lady who kept up none of the 
outward ceremonies of social life, he 
did not quite understand this; but 
he made no further objection. 

On the following day, about five 
in the afternoon, he rode through 
the iron gates, which he with diffi- 
culty caused to be opened for him, 
and asked for Mrs. Bolton. When 
he had been here before, the winter 
had commenced, and everything 
around had been dull and ugly; 
but now it was July, and the patch 
before the house was bright with 
flowers. The roses were in full 
bloom, and every morsel of avail- 
able soil was bedded out with gera- 
niums. As he stood holding his 
horse by the rein while he rang the 
bell, a side-door leading through the 
high brick wall from the garden, 
which stretched away behind the 
house, was suddenly opened, and a 
lady came through with a garden 
hat on, and garden gloves, and a 
basket full of rose-leaves in her 
hand. It was the lady of whom he 
had never ceased to think from the 
day on which he had been allowed 
just to touch her fingers, now five 
years ago. 

It was she, of course, whom he 
had come to see, and there she was 
to be seen. It was of her that he 
had come to form a judgment,—to 
tell himself whether she was or was 
not such as he had dreamed her to 
be. He had not been so foolishly 
romantic as to have been unaware 
that in all probability she might 
have grown up to be something very 
different from that which his fancy 
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had depicted. It might or it might 
not come to pass that that promise 
of loveliness,—of loveliness com- 
bined with innocence and full in- 
telligence,—should be kept, How 
often it is that Nature is unkind to 
a girl as she grows into womanhood, 
and robs the attractive child of her 
charms! How often will the sparkle 
of early youth get itself quenched 
utterly by the dampness and clouds 
of ‘the opening world! He knew 


all that,—and knew too that he had ~ 


only just seen her, had barely heard 
the voice which had sounded so 
silvery sweet in his cars. 

But there she was,—to be seen 
again, to be heard, if possible, and 
to receive his judgment. ‘“ Miss 
Bolton,” he said, coming down the 
stone steps which he had ascended, 
that he might ring the bell, and 
offering her his hand. 

“ Mr, Caldigate!” 

“ You remember me, then ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember you very 
well. I do not see people often 
enough to forget them, And papa 
said that you were coming home,” 

“T have come at once to call 
upon your mother and your father, 
—and upon you—I have to thank 
him for great kindness to me before 
I went.” 

‘“‘ Poor mamma is not quite well,” 
said the daughter. “She has head- 
aches so often, and she has one 
now. And papa has not come back 
from the bank. I have been gar- 
dening and am all ” Then she 
stopped and blushed, as though 
ashamed of herself for saying so 
much. 

“T am sorry Mrs. Bolton is un- 
well, I will not go through the 
ceremony of leaving a card, as I 
hope to be able to come again to 
thank her for her kindness before I 
went on my travels. Will you tell 
your father that I called?” Then 
he mounted his horse, feeling, as he 
did so, that he was throwing away 
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an opportunity which kind fortune 
had given him. There they were 
together, he and this girl of whom 
he had dreamed ;—and now he was 
leaving her, because he did not 
know how to hold her in conversa- 
tion for ten minutes! But it was 
true, and he had to leave her. He 
could not instantly tell her how he 
admired her, how he loved her, 
how he had thought of her, and 
how completely she had realised all 
his fondest dreams. When on his 
horse, he turned round, and, lifting 
his hat to her, took a last glance. 
It could not have been otherwise, he 
said to himself. He had been sure 
that she would grow up to be ex- 
actly that which he had found 
her. To have supposed that Nature 
could have been untrue to such 
promises as had been made then, 
would have been to suppose Nature 
a liar. 

Just outside the gate he met the 
old banker, who, according to his 
daily custom, had walked back 
from the town. “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Bolton, “I remember you,—I re- 
member you very well. So you 
found a lot of gold ?” 

“TI got some.” 

“You have been one of the few 
fortunate, I hear. I hope you will 
be able to keep it, and to make a 
good use of it. My compliments tu 
your father. Good evening.” 

“T shall take an early opportunity 
of paying my respects again to Mrs, 
Bolton, who, I am sorry to say, is 
not well enough to see me,” said 
Caldigate, preventing the cld cur- 
mudgeon from escaping with his 
intended rapidity. 

“She is unfortunately often an 
invalid, sir,—and feels therefore that 
she has no right to exact from any 
one the ceremony of morning visits. 
Good morning, sir.” ’ 

But he cared not much for this 
coldvess. Having found where the 
gold lay at this second Ahalala,— 
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that the gold was real gold,—he did 
not doubt but that he would be 


able to make good his mining 
operations. 


CHAPTER XV.—AGAIN AT POLLINGTON. 


On his arrival at Pollington, 
all the Shands welcomed him as 
though he had been the successful 
son or successful brother who had 
gone out from among them; and 
spoke of “ Poor Dick” as being the 


unsuccessful son or unsuccessful” 


brother,—as indeed he was. There 
did not seem to be the slightest anger 
against him, in that he had thriven 
and had left Dick behind him in 
such wretched poverty. There was 
no just ground for anger, indeed. He 
was well aware of that. He had 
done his duty by Dick to the best of 
his ability. Butfathers and mothers 
are sometimes apt to think that 
more should be done for their own 
children than a friend’s best ability 
can afford. These people, however, 
were reasonable, “Poor Dick!” 
“TIsn’t it sad?” “I suppose when 
he’s quite far away in the bush like 
that he can’t get it,” by which 
last miserable shred of security the 
poor mother allowed herself tobe 
in some degree comforted, 

“ Now I want you to tell me,” 
said the father, when they were 
alone together on the first evening, 
“‘ what is really his condition ?” 

“He was a shepherd when I last 
heard about him.” 

“‘ He wrote to his mother by the 
last mail, asking whether something 
cannot be done for him’ He was a 
shepherd then, What is a shep- 
herd ?” 

“A man who goes about with 
the sheep all day; and brings them 
up to a camp at night. He may 
probably be a week without seeing 
a human being. That is the worst 
of it.” 

** How is he fed ?” 

“Food is brought out to his hut, 





—perhaps once a-week, perhaps 
once a-fortnight,—so much meat, so 
much flour, so much tea, and so 
much sugar. And he has thirty 
or thirty-five pounds a-year be- 
sides.” 

“ Paid weekly ?” 

“ No ;—perha uarterly, per- 
haps half-yearly. H ny do yothing 
with his money as long as he is 
there. If he wants a pair of boots 
or a new shirt, they send it out to 
him from the store, and his em- 

loyer charges him with the price. 
t is a poor life, sir.” 

“Very poor. Now tell me, what 
can we do for him ?” 

“It is an affair of money.” 

“But is it an affair of money, 
Mr. Caldigate? Is it not rather an 
affair of drink? He has had his 
money,—more than his share; more 
than he ought to have had. But 
even though I were able to send 
him more, what good would it do 
him ?” 

This was a question very difficult 
to answer. Caldigate had been 
forced to answer it to himself in ref- 
erence to his own conduct. He had 
sent money to his former friend, and 
could without much damage to him- 
self have sent more. Latterly he 
had been in that condition as to 
money in which a man _ thinks 
nothing of fifty pounds,—that con- 
dition which induces one man to 
shoe his hurse with gold, and an- 
other to chuck his bank-notes about 
like half-crowns. The condition is 
altogether opposed to the regulat- 
ed prudence of confirmed wealth. 
Caldigate had stayed his hand in 
regard to Dick Shand simply be- 
cause the affair had been one not 
of money but of drink. “I sup- 
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pose a man may be cured by the 
absence of liquor ?” 

“‘ By the enforced absence ?”” 

“ No doubt they often break out 
again. I hardly know what to say, 
sir. If you think that money will 
do good,—money, that is, in moder- 
ation,—I will advance it. He and 
I started together, and I am some- 
times aghast with myself when I 
think of the small matter -which, 
like the point on a railway, sent 
me running rapidly on to prosper- 
ity,—while the same point, turned 
wrong, hurried him to ruin. I have 
taken my glass of grog, too, my two 
glasses,—or perhaps more. But 
that which would elate him into 
some fury of action would not move 
me. It was something nature did 
for me rather than virtue. I ama 
rich man, and he is a shepherd, 
because something was put into my 
stomach capable of digesting bad 
brandy, which was not put into his.” 

“A man has more than one 
chance. When he found how it 
was with him, he should have 
abstained. A man must pay the 
fine of his own weakness,” 

“Oh yes. It is all understood 
somewhere, I su er * we 
don’t understand it. I tell? you 
what it is, Dr. Shand ;—-if you think 
that five hundred pounds left with 
you can be of any assistance, you 
can have it.” 

But the doctor seemed to doubt 
whether the money would do any 
good, and refused to take it, at any 
rate for the present. What could 
he do with it, if he did take it? 
“T fear that he must lie upon his 
bed as he has made it,” said the 
doctor, sorrowfully, “It is a com- 

laint which money cannot cure, 
Pat can always exaggerate. If, 
without costing myself or my 
family a shilling, I could put a 
thousand pounds into his hands 


to-morrow, I do not know whether 
I ought to do it,” 
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“ You will remember my offer at 
any rate.” 

e doctor thanked him, and said 
that he would remember. So the 
conversation was ended, and the 
doctor went about the ordinary 
occupation of his life, apparently 
without any settled grief at his 
heart, He had done his duty b 
his son, and that sufficed,—or al. 
most sufficed, for him. 

Then came the mother’s turn. 
Could anything be sent to the poor 
lost one,—to poor Dick? Clothes 
ran chiefly:in her mind. If among 
them they could make up a dozen 
of shirts, would there be any assured 


means of getting them conveyed 
safely to Dick’s shepherd-hut out 
in the Queensland bush? In 


answer to this Caldigate would 
fain have explained, had it been 
possible, that Dick would not care 
much for a dozen new sbirts,—that 
they would be to him, even if 
received, almost as little a source 
of comfort as would be a ton of 
Newcastle‘ coals. He had sunk 
below shirts by the dozen ;—almost 
below single shirts, such as Mrs, 
Shand and her daughters would be 
able to fabricate. Some upper 
flannel garment, and something in 
the nature of trousers, with a belt 
round his middle, and an old 
straw-hat, would be all the wardrobe 
required by him. Men by dint of 
misery rise above the need of super- 
fluities. The poor wretch whom 
you see rolling himself, as it were, 
at the corner of the street within 
his old tattered filthy coat, trying to 
extract something more of life and 
warmth out of the last glass of gin 
which he has swallowed, is by no 
means discomposed because he has 
no clean linen for the morrow. All 
this Caldigate understood thorough- 
ly ;—but there was a difficulty in 
oopiaing it to Dick Shand’s mother. 
“1 think there would be some 
trouble about the address,” he said. 
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“But you must know so many 
people out there.” 

“T have never been in Queens- 
land myself, and have no acquaint- 
ance with squatters, But that is 
not all, Mrs, Shand.” 

“ What else? You. can tell me. 
Of course I know what it is that 
he has come to. I don’t blind my- 
self to it, Mr. Caldigate, even 
thongh I am his mother, But I 
am his mother; and if I could 
comfort him, just a littk——” 

“ Clothes are not what he wants ; 
—of clothes he can get what is 
necessary, poorsas he is.” 

“ What is it he wants most!” 

“ Somebody to speak to ;-—-some 
one to be kind to him.” 

“ My poor boy !” 

“ As he has fallen to what he is 
now, so can he rise again if he can 
find courage to give his mind to it. 
I think that if you write to him 
and tell him so, that will be bet- 
ter than sending him sbirts. The 
doctor has beenjtalking to me about 
money for him.” 

“ But, Mr. Caldigate, he couldn’t 
drink the shirts out ‘there in the 
bush, Here, where there is a pawn- 
broker at all the corners, they drink 
everything.” 

e had promised to stay two 
days at Pollington, and was of 
course aware of the dangers among 
which he walked. Maria had been 
by no means the first to welcome 
him, All the other girls had pre- 
sented themselves before her. And 
when at last she did come forward 
she was very shy. The eldest 
daughter had married her clergy- 
man though he was still only a 
curate; and the second had been 
equally successful with Lieutenant 
Postlethwaite, though the lieuten- 
ant had been obliged in consequence 
to leave the army and to earn his 
bread by becoming agent to a soap- 
making company. Maria Shand 
was still Maria Shand; and was it 
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not too probable that she had re- 
mained so for the sake of that 
companion who had gone away with 
her darling brother Dick? “ Maria 
has been thinking so much about 
your coming,” said the youngest,— 
not the girl who had been impe’ 
nent and ill-behaved before, for she 
had since become a grown-up Miss 
Sband, and had a young attorney of 
her own on hand, and was supposed 
to be the one of the family most 
likely to carry her pigs to a good 
market,—but the youngest of them 
all who had been no more than a 
child when he had been at Polling- 
ton before. “I hope she isat home,” 
said Caldigate. “At home! Of 
course she’s at home, She wouldn’t 
be away when you're coming !” 
The Shands were demonstrative, 
always ;—-and never hypocritical. 
Here it was ; told at onee—the whole 
story. He was to atone for having 
left Dick in the lurch by marrying 
Maria. There did seem to him to 
be a certain amount of justice in 
the idea; but then, unfortunate- 
ly, it could not be carried out. If 
there were nothing else against 
it but the existence of the young 
lady at Chesterton, that alone would 
have been sufficient, And then, 
though Maria Shand was very 
well, though, no doubt, she would 
make a true and loving wife to 
any husband, though there had 
been a pretty touch of feeling about 
the Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ — still, 
still, she was not all that he fancied 
that a wife should be. He was 
quite willing to give £500 for Dick ; 
but after that he thought that he 
would have done enough. At any 
rate he could not marry Maria, and 
so he must say plainly if called upon 
to declare himself in the matter. 
This made him sore at heart, be- 
cause he liked the Shands and liked 
Maria ;—but it must be so! There 


was an easiness about the family gen- 
erally which enabled him to hope 
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that the difficulty would be light. 
It would be as nothing compared 
with that coming scene between 
himself and aunt Polly, perhaps 
between himself and his uncle Bab- 
ington, or perhaps,—worse again,— 
between himself and Julia! 
“When he found himself ‘alone 
with Maria in the drawing-room on 
the following morning, he almost 
thought that it must have been 
arranged by the family. “ Doesn’t 
it seem almost no time since you 
went away?” said the young lady. 

“Tt has gone quickly;—but a 
great deal has been done.” 

“T suppose so. Poor Dick!” 

“Yes,-indeed! Poor fellow! We 
can only hope about Dick. I have 
been speaking to your father about 
him,” 

“Of course we all know that you 
did your very best for him. He 
has said so himself when he has 
written. But you ;—you have been 
fortunate.” 

“Yes, I have done very well. 
There is so much chance at it that 
there is nothing to be proud of.” 

‘“T am sure there is a great deal ;— 
cleverness, and steadiness, and cour- 
age, and all that. We were delight- 
ed to hear it, though poor Dick could 
not share it with you. You have 
made an immense fortune.” 

“Oh dear no,—not that. I have 
been able to get over the little diffi- 
culties which I left behind me when 
I went away, ’&nd have got some- 
a in hand to live upon.” 

“And now ” 

“ T suppose J shall go back again,” 
said Caldigate, with an air of indif- 
ference. 

“Go back again!” said Maria, 
who had not imagined this. But 
still a man going back to Australia 
might take a wife with him. She 
would not object to the voyage. 
Her remembrance of the evening on 
which she had crept down and put 
the little book into his valise was so 








strong that she felt herself to be 
justified in being in love with him, 
“But not for always ?” 

“ Certainly not ;—but just to wind 
up affairs.” 

It would be no more than a plea- 
sant wedding tour,—and, perhaps, 
she could do something for poor 
Dick. At any rate she could take 
the shirts so far on their destination. 

“Ob, Mr. Caldigate, how well I 
remember that last night !” 


“So, indeed, do 1,—and the 


book.” The hardship upon the 
moth is that though he has al- 
ready scorched himself terribly in 
the flame, and burned up all the 
tender fibre of his wings, yet he 
can’t help returning to the seduc- 
tions of the candle till his whole 
body has become a wretched cinder. 
Why should he have been the first 
to speak of the book ? 

Of course she blushed, and of 
course she stammered, But in spite 
of her stammering she could say a 
word. ‘I daresay you never looked 
at it.” 

“ Indeed I did,—very often. Once 
when Dick saw it in my hands he 
wanted to take it away from me.” 

“Poor Dick !” 

“But I have never parted with 
it for an hour!” 

“‘ Where is it now ?” she asked, 

“Here,” said Caldigate, pulling 
it out of the breast-pocket of his 
coat. It might have been better for 
him to say that he had lent the 
book to another young lady, and 
that she had never returned it, 
Thus there might have been ap 
end of tifis little trouble at once, 
But when the volume appeared, just 
as though it had been kept close 
to his heart during all these four 
years, of course the lady was en- 
titled to hope. He had never 


opened the book since that morn-. 


ing in his cabin, not ae for the 
academic beauties of Thomson’s 
‘Seasons;’—had_ never looked at 
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it till it had occurred to him as pro- 

per that he should take it with him 

to Pollington. Now he brought it 

out of his pocket, and she put out 

her hand to receive it from him. 

“You are not going to take it back 
ain?” 

“Not if it be of any value to 
you.” 

“Do you not value the pres- 
ents which your ; friends make 
you?” 

“If I care for the friends, I 
do.” 
“ AsI care very much for this 
friend I shall keep the book.” 

“T don’t think that can be true, 

Mr. Caldigate.” 
' He was painfully near the blaze ; 
—<determined not to be burned, and 
yet with no powers of flying away 
from the candle into the farthest 
corner of the room. “ Why not 
true? At any rate I have kept it 
hitherto, It has been with me in 
many very strange places.” 

Then there was a pause,—while 
he thought of escaping, and she of 
the charms of the moment. And 
yet it was not in her nature to be 
unmaidenly or aggressive, Only if 
he did like her it would be so nice, 
and it is so often the case that men 
want a little encouragement! “I 
daresay you thought more of the 
book than the donor.” 

“That is intended to be un- 
kind.” 

“No;—ceertainly not. I can 
never be unkind to a friend who 
has been so very good as you were 
to poor Dick. Whatever else may 
happen, I shall,—never,—forget— 
that.” By this time there was a 
faint sound of sobbing to be heard, 
and then she turned away her face 
that she might wipe a tear from her 
eyes, It was a real tear, atid a real 
sob, and she really thought that she 
was in love with bim. 

“I know I onght not to have 
come here,” he said. 
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“Why not?” she asked, ener- 
getically. 

“ Because my coming would give 
rise to so much sadness about your 
brother.” 

“T am so glad you have come,— 
so very glad. Of course we wanted 
to hedr. And besides——” 

“ What besides ?” 

“ Papaand mamma, and all of them, 
are so glad to see you. We never for- 
get old friends.” Then again there 
was silence, “ Never,” she repeated, 
as she rose from her chair slowly and 
went out of theroom. Though he 
had fluttered flamewards now and 
again, though he had shown some 
moth-like aptitudes, he had not 
shown himself to be a downright, 
foolish, blind-eyed moth, determined 
to burn himself to a cinder as a 
moth should do. And she;—she 
was weak. She went away and 
left him, because she did not know 
what more to say. She went away 
to her own bedroom, and cried, and 
had a headache, during half the re- 
mainder of the day. And yet there 
was no other day ! 

Late that evening, just at the 
hour when, on the previous night, 
he was closeted with the father, 
he found himself closeted with the 
mother. “She has never forgotten 

ou for one moment since you left 
us,” said the mother. Mrs. Shand 
had rushed into the subject so 
uickly that these were almost the 

t words she sai®@ to him. He 
remained quite quiet, looking out 
from the open window into the 
moonlight. When a distinct pro- 
ees was made to him like this, 

e certainly would not be a moth. 
“JT don’t know whether you have 
thought of her too, Mr. Caldigate.” 
He only shook his head. “That 
is so?” 

“T hope you do not think that 
I have been to blame in any way,” 
he said, with a conscience some- 
what stricken ;—for he remembered 
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well that he had kissed the. young 
lady on that evening four years ago, 

“Oh no. I have no complaint 
to make. My poor child! It is a 
pity. But I have nothing more to 
say. It must be so, then?” 

“TI am the least settled man in 
all the world, Mrs. Shand,” 

' “ But at some future time ?” 

“] fear not. My mind is intent 
on other things.” So it was;—in- 
tent on Hester Bolton! But the 
statement, as he made it, was cer- 
tainly false, for it was intended to 
deceive. Mrs, Shand shook hands 
with him kindly, however, as she 
sent {him away to bed, telling him 
that breakfast should be ready for 
him at eight the next morning. 

His train left Pollington at nine, 
and at eight the doctor with all his 
family were there to greet him at 
the breakfast-table—with all the 
family except Maria, The mother, in 
the most natural tone in the world, 
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said that poor Maria had a head- 
ache and could not come down. 
They filled his plate with eggs and 
bacon and toast, and were as good to 
him as though he had blighted no 
hopes and broken no heart. He 
whispered one word at going to the 
doctor. ‘Pray remember that 
whenever you think the money can 
be of use, it is there. I consider that 
I owe him quite as much as that.” 
The father grasped his handy and all 
of them blessed him as he left them. 

He was divided, as he went, 
between two courses of internal 
argument. He would first de- 
clare to himself that he had done 
nothing wrong,—had certainly in- 
tended no wrong; and then would 
be inwardly grieved at the injury 
he had done to one who had been 
so kind to him! But if there was 


such sorrow to him coming away 
from Pollington, what would he 
have to suffer at Babington ? 


CHAPTER, XVL—AGAIN AT BABINGTON, 


The affair of JuliaiBabington bad 
been made to him in set terms, and 
had, if not accepted, not been at 
once refused. © doubt this had 
occurred four years ago, and, if 
either of them had married since, 
they would have met each other 
without an unpleasant reminiscence. 
But they had not done so, and there 
was no reason why the original 
proposition should not hold good. 
After escaping from Babington he 
had, indeed, given various reasons 
why such a marriage was impossible. 
He had sold his inheritance. He 
was a ruined man. He was going 
out to Australia as a simple miner. 
It was only necessary for him to 
state all this, and it became at once 
evident that he was below the 
notice of Julia Babington, But 
everything had been altered since 
that. He had regained his inherit- 
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ance, he had come.back a rich man, 
and he was more than ever indebted 
to the family because of the violent 
fight they had made on his behalf, 
just as he was going. As he jour- 
neyed to Babington all this was 
clear to him ; and it wasclear to him 
also that, from his first entrance into 
the house, he must put on an air of 
settled purpose, he must gird up 
his loins seriously,—he must let it 
be understood that he was not as 
he used to be, ready for worldly 
lectures from his aunt, or for romp- 
ing with his female cousins, or for 
rats, or rabbits, or partridges, with 
the male members of the family. 
The cares of the world must be 
seen to sit heavy on him, and at 
the very first mention of a British 
wife he must declare himself to be 
wedded to Polyeuka, 

At Babington he was received 
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with many fatted calves. The 
whole family were there to welcome 
him, springing out upon him and 
dragging him out of the fly as soon 

e had entered the park gates, 
Aunt Polly almost fainted as she 
was embracing him under an oak- 
tree; and tears, real tears, ran down 
the squire’s face as he shook both 
his nephew's hands at once. “ By 
George,” said the Babington heir, 
“you're the luckiest fellow I ever 
heard of! We all thought Folking 
was gone for good.” As though 
the possession of Folking were the 
summit of human bliss! Caldigate 
with all the girls around him could 
not remonstrate with words, but 
his spirit did remonstrate. “Oh, 
John, we are so very, very, very, 
very glad to have you back again,” 
said Julia, sobbing and laughing at 
the same time. He had kissed them 
all of course, and now Julia was 
close to his elbow as he walked up 
to the house. 

In the midst of all this there was 
hardly opportunity for that deport- 
ment which he meant to exercise. 
When fatted calves are being killed 
for you by the dozen, it is very 
difficult to repudiate .the good- 
nature of the slaughterers. Tittle 
efforts he did make even before he 
got to the house, “I hardly know 
how I stand just yet,” he bad said, 
in answer to his uncle’s congratula- 
tions as to his wealth. “I must go 
out again.” 

“ Back to Australia?” asked his 
aunt. 

“T fearso, It is a kind of busi- 
en which it is 

very hard for a man to know what 
he’s worth. A claim that has been 
giving you a thousand pounds net 
every month for two years past, 
comes all of a sudden a great deal 
worse than valueless. You can’t 
give it up, and you have to throw 
back your thousands in profitless 
work.” 
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“T wouldn’t do that,” said the 

uire, 

“I'd stick to what I'd got,” said 
the Babington heir. 

“It is a very difficult business,” 
said Caldigate, with a considerable 
amount of deportment, and an as- 
sumed look of age,—as though the 
cares of gold-seeking had made bim 
indifferent to all the lighter joys of 
existence. 

* But you mean to live at Folk- 
ing ?” asked aunt Polly. 

“T should think probably not. 
But a man situated as I am, never 
can say where he means to live.” 

“ But you are to have Folking ?”’ 
whispered the squire,—whispered 
it so that all the party heard the 
words ;—whispering not from reti- 
cence but excitement. 

“That’s the idea at present,” said 
the Folking heir. “But Polyeuka 
is so much more to me than Folk- 
ing! A gold-mine with fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds’ worth of 
plant about it, aunt Polly, is an 
imperious mistress.” In all this 
our hero was calumniating himself. 
Polyeuka and the plant he was 
willing to abandon on very moder- 
ate terms, and had arranged to 
wipe his hands of the whole con- 
cern if those moderate terms were 
accepted. But cousin Julia and 
aunt Polly were generals against 
whom it was necessary to assume 
whatever weapons might come to 
his hand. 

He had arranged to stay a week 
at Babington. He had considered 
it all very deeply, and had felt that 
as two days was the least fraction 
of time which he could with pro- 


-priety devote to the Shands, so 


must he give at least a week to 
Babington. There was, therefore, 
no necessity for any immediate _ 
ceedings on the part of the ladies 
The whole week might probably 
have been allowed to pass without 
absolute violence, had he not shown 
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by various ways that he did not 
intend to make many visits to the 
old haunts of his childhood before 
his return to Australia. When he 
said that he should not hunt in the 
coming winter; that he feared his 
hand was out for shooting; that he 
had an idea of travelling on the 
Continent during the autumn; and 
that there was no knowing when 
he might be summoned back to 
Polyeuka,—of course there came 
across aunt Polly’s mind an idea 
that he meant to give them the 
slip again. On the former occasion 
he had behaved badly. This was 
their opinion. But, as it had turned 
out, his circumstances at the moment 
had been. such as to make his 
conduct pardonable. He had been 
harassed by the importunities both 
of his father and of Davis; and 
that, under -such circumstances, he 
should have run away from his 
affianced bride, was almost excus- 
able. But now ! It was very 
different now. Something must be 
settled now. It was very well to 
talk about Polyeuka. A man who 
has engaged himself in business 
must, no doubt, attend to it. But 
married men can attend to business 
quite as well as single. There could 
be io reason why the previous en- 
gagement should not be consolidated 
and made a family affair. There was 
felt to be something almost approach- 
ing to resistance in what he had said 
and done already. Therefore aunt 
Polly flew to her weapons, and 
summoned Julia also to take up 
arms, He must be bound at once 
with chains, but the chains were 
made as soft as love and flattery 
' could make them. Aunt Polly was 
almost angry,—was prepared to be 
very angry ;—but not the less did 
she go on killing fatted calves. 
There were archery meetings at 
this time through the country, the 
period of the year being unfitted 
for other sports. It seemed to Cal- 
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digate as though all the bows and 
all the arrows had been kept spe- 
cially for him,—as though he was 
the great toxophilite of the age,— 
whereas no man could have cared 
Jess for the amusement than he. 
Tle was carried here and was carried 
there; and then there was a t 
oa in their own park at 
home. But it always came to pass 
that he and Julia were shooting 
together,—as though it were neces- 
sary that she should teach him,— 
that she should make up by her 
dexterity for what was lost by his 
awkwardness,—that she by her 

culiar sweetness should reconcile 
im to his new employment. Be- 
fore the week was over, there was 
a feeling among all the dependants 
of ne and amogg many of 
the neighbours, that everything 
was settled, and that Miss Julia 
was to be the new mistress of Folk- 
ing. 
Caldigate knew that it was so, and 
was in truth unhappy on behalf of his 
cousin. He perceived the growth of 
the feeling from day to day. He 
could not say that he would not go 
to the meetings, all of which had 
been arranged beforehand. Nor 
could he refuse to stand up beside 
his cousin Julia and shoot his arrows 
directly after she had shot hers. 
Nor could he refrain from acknow- 
ledging that though she was awk- 
ward in a drawing-room, she was a 
buxom young woman } dressed in 
green with a feather in her hat and 
a bow in her hand, Then she 
could always shoot her arrows 
straight into the bull’s-eye. But 
he was well aware that the new 
hat had been bought specially for 
him, and that the sharpest arrow 
from her quiver was intended to 
be lodged in his heart. He was. 
determined that any such shooting 
as that must be unsuccessful. 

“Has he said anything?’ the: 
mother asked the daughter. “Not 











a word.” This occurred on the 
Sunday night. He had reached 
Babington on the previous Tuesday, 
and was to go to Folking on next 
Tuesday. “Not a word.” The 
reply was made in a tone almost 
of anger. Julia did believe that 
her cousin had been engaged to 
her, and that she actually had a 
right to him, now that be had come 
back, no longer ruined. 

“Some men never do,” said aunt 
Polly, not wishing to encourage her 
daughter’s anger just at present. 
“Some men are never left alone 
with a girl for half a moment, but 
what they are talking stuff and 
nonsense. Others never seem to 
think about it in the least. But 
whether it’s the one or whether 
it’s the othgy, it makes no difference 
afterwards. He never had much 
talk of that kind. I'll just say a 
word to him, Julia.” 

The saying of the word was put 
off till late on Sunday evening. 
Sunday was rather a trying day at 
Babington. If hunting, » ioe tome 
fishing, croquet, lawn-billiards, bow 
and arrows, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, with every other game, as 

mes come up and go, constitute 
a worldly kind of life, the Babing- 
tons were worldly. There surely 
never was a family in which any 
kind of work was so wholly out of 
the question, and every amusement 
so much a matter of course. But 
if worldliness and religion are terms 
opposed to each other, then they 
were not worldly. There were al- 
ways prayers for the whole house- 
hold morning and evening. There 
were two services on Sunday, at 
the first of which the males, and at 
both of which the females, were ex- 
pected to attend. But the great 
struggle came after dinner at nine 
o'clock, when aunt Polly always 
read a sermon out loud to the as- 
sembled household. Aunt Polly 
had a certain power of her own, 
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and no one dared to be absent ex- 
cept the single servant who was 
left in the kitchen to look after 
the fire. 

The squire himself was always 
there, but a peculiar chair was 
placed for him supposed to be in- 
visible to the reader, in which he 
slept during the whole time, subject 
to correction from a neighbouring 
daughter in the event of his snor- 
ing. An extra bottle of port after 
dinner was another Sunday observ- 
ance which added to the irritability 
of the occasion,—so that the squire, 
when the reading and prayers were 
over, would generally be very cross, 
and would take himself up to bed 
almost without a word, and the 
brothers would rush away almost 
with indecent haste to their smok- 
ing. As the novels had all been 
put away into a cupboard, and the 
good books which were kept for 
the purpose strewed about in place 
of them, and as knitting, and even 
music, were tabooed, the girls, hav- 
ing nothing to do, would also go 
away at an early hour. 

“Jobn, would you mind staying 
a few moments with me?” said aunt 
Polly, in her softest voice, when 
Caldigate was hurrying after his 
male cousins. He knew that the 
hour had come, and he girded up 
his loins. 

“Come nearer, John,” she said, 
—and he came nearer, so that she 
could put her hand upon his. “Do 
you remember, John, when you and 
1 and Julia were together in that 
little room up-stairs?”’ There was 
so much pathos in her voice, she 
did her acting so well, that his re- 
spect for her was greatly augmented, 
—as was also his fear. “She re- 
members it very well.” 

“Of course I remember it, aunt 
Polly. It’s one of those things 
that a man doesn’t. forget.” 

“A man ought not to forget such 
a scene as that,” she said, shaking 
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her head. “A man would be very 
hard of heart if he could forget it.” 

Now must be the moment for 
his exertion! She had ‘spoken so 
plainly as to leave no doubt of her 
meaning, and she was pausing for 
an answer; yet he hesitated,—not 
in his purpose, but doubting as to 
his own manner of declaring it. 
He must be very decided. Upon 
that he was resolved. He would 
be decided, though they should 
drag him in pieces with wild horses 
for it afterwards. But he would fain 
be gentle with his aunt if it were pos- 
sible, and, if possible, affectionate 
also to his cousin, ‘“ My dear aunt 
Polly, it won’t do; I’m not going 
to be caught,and so you may as 
well give it over.” That was what 
he wished her to. understand ;—but 
he would not say it in such lan- 
guage. Much was due to her, 
though she was struggling to catch 
him in a trap. “ When I had made 
such a fool of myself before I went 
—about money,” he said, “I thought 
that was all over.” 

“But you have made anything 
but a fool of yourself since,” she 
replied triumphantly; “you have 
gone out into the world like a man, 
and have made your fortune, and 
have so returned that everybody is 
proud of you. Now you can take 
a wife to yourself, and settle down, 
and be a happy good man.” 

It was exactly his view of life ;— 
only there was a difference about 
the wife to be taken. He certainly 
had never said a word to his cousin 
which could justify this attack upon 
him, The girl had been brought 
to him in a cupboard, and he had 
been told that he was to marry 
her! And that when he had been 
young and drowned with diffi- 
culties. How is a man ever to 
escape if he must submit under 
such circumstances as these? “ My 
dear aunt Polly, 1 had better tell 
you at once that I cannot marry my 
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cousin Julia.” Those were the 
words which h did speak, and as 
he spoke there was a look about his 
eyes and his mouth which ought to 
have made her know that there was 
no hope. Nevertheless his heart 
was tender, and he would have 
shown his tenderness could he have 
done so without danger. 

“And why not? John Caldigate, 
is this you that I hear?” 

“ Why should I?” 

“‘ Because you promised it.” 

“T never did, aunt Polly.” 

“ And because she loves you.” 

“Even if it were so ! But, 
indeed, indeed, I never even sug- 
gested it,—never thought of it. I 
am very fond of my cousin, very 
fond of all my cousins, *But mar- 
riage is a different thing. I am 
inclined to think that cousins had 
better not marry.” 

“You should have said that be- 
fore. But it is nonsense. Cousins 
marry every day. There is nothing 
about it either in the Bible or the 
prayer-book. She will die.” 

Aunt Polly said this in a tone of 
voice which made it a matter of re- 
gret that she should not have been 
educated for Drury Lane. But as 
she said it, he could not avoid 
thinking of Julia’s large ankles, 
and red cheeks, and of the new 
green hat and feather. A girl with 
large ankles is, one may suppose, as 
liable to die for love as though she 
were as fine about her feet as a 
thorough-bred filly; and there is 
surely no reason why a true heart 
and a pair of cherry cheeks should 
not go together. But our imagin- 
ation has created ideas in such 
matters so fixed, that it is useless 
to contend against them, In our 
endeavours to produce effects, these 
ideas should be remembered and 
obeyed. “I hope not on that ac- 
count,” said Caldigate; and as he 
uttered the words some slightest 
suspicion of a smile crossed his face. 
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Then aunt Polly blazed forth in 
wrath. “And at such a moment 
as this you can laugh !” 

“ Indeed, I did not laugh ;—I am 
very far from laughing, aunt Poliy.” 

* Because I am anxious for my 
child, my child whom you have 
deceived, you make yourself merry 
with me!” 

“Tam not merry. I am miser- 
ably unhappy because of all . this. 
But I cannot admit that I have 
deceived my cousin. All that was 
settled, I thought, when I went 
away. But coming back at the 
end of four years, of four such long 
years, with very different ideas of 
life a 

“ What ideas ?” 

“ Well,—at any rate, with ideas 
of having my own way,—I cannot 
submit myself to this plan of yours, 
which, though it would have given 
me so much nm 

“Tt would give you everything, 


” 








sir. 

“Granted! But I cannot take 
everything. At any rate, it is 
better that we should understand 
each other, so that my cousin, for 
whom I have the most sincere re- 
gard, should not be annoyed.” 

“ Much you eare !” 

“ What shall I say?” 

“It signifies nothing what you 
say. You area false man. You have 
inveigled your cousin’s affections, 
and now you say that you can do 
nothing for her. This comes from 
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the sort of society you have kept out 
at Botany Bay! I suppose a man’s 
word there is worth nothing, and that 
the women are of such a Kind they 
don’t mind it. It is not the way 
with gentlemen here in England.” 
Then she stalked out of the room, 
leaving him either to go to bed, or 
join the smokers, or to sit still and 
repent at, bis leisure, as he might 
please. His mind, however, was 
chiefly occupied for the next half- 
hour with regrets at the trouble and 
sorrow he had occasioned. 

On the next moruing aunt Polly 
gave him his tea at breakfast with a 
sternly forbidding look,—and Julia 
was as cherry-cheeked as ever, 
though very silent. The killing of 
calves was over, and he was left to 
do what he pleased during the 
whole day. One spark of comfort 
came to him. “John, my boy,” 
said his uncle in a_ whisper, 
“ what’s the matter between you and 
Madam?” Mr. Babington would 
sometimes call his wife Madam 
when he was half inclined to Jaugh 
at her. Caldigate of course de- 
clared that there was nothing wrong. 
The squire shook his head and 
went away. But from this it ap- 
peared to Caldigate that the young 
lady’s father was not one of the 
conspirators,—by ascertaining which 
his mind was somewhat relieved. 
On the next morning the fly came 
for him, and he went away without 
any kisses, 




















It is spring-time in Rome, and one of -the first hot days. 


ture. 


Claud. Then why did you offer 
to sit to me? 

Lady Roedale. Why? Why? 
It’s too hot to give reasons, Per- 
haps because your studio is the cool- 
est place in Rome, Or shall I 
merely say that I sit to you because 
I choose ? 

C. That’s better. You always did 
what vgn u wished. And now you are 
free. You delight in your liberty. 

Lady R. “Delight” is a strong 
word, It is suggestive of violent 
emotion, I detest violence. 

C. You say with Hamlet, “ Man 
delights me not.” 

Lady R. I say nothing with Ham- 
let. Heaven defend me from such 
presumption! and, besides, Hamlet 
was a bore, and thought too much 
of himself, 

C. Heaven defend you from pre- 
sumption! But any way you agree. 
You don’t like man, and you do 
like liberty ? 

Lady R. 1 prefer liberty of the 
two. A widow can do what she 
pleases, and, and this is far better, 
she need not do anything which 
bores her, 

C. Ah, there you are wrong, 
Your liberty is a sham. You are 
bound by a thousand silk threads 
of society. Your conduct is modi- 
fied by the criticism of a dozen tea- 
tables. Trippet takes your cup, and 
sees that your eyes arered. By the 
way they are red 

Lady R, Thank you. If I am 
looking frightful, I had better finish 
this sitting. 

C. Your eyes are red: off runs 
Trippet with the news. Lady Roe- 
dale bas been crying. Why? Why! 
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In the veiled 
light of his studio CLaup Hunt ey is painting Lavy Roxzpar’s pic- 


He likes to talk as he works. 


of course because the Marchese has 
left Rome—says Trippet. 

Lady R, Does he?  Trippet is 
odious, and so is the po rai 
Narcissus stuffed and dyed, who has 
been in love with himself for seventy 
years, You are all insufferable, all 
you men, 

C. I beg your pardon. 

Lady R. Oh, don’t. If you 
were not so delightfully rade, I 
should go to sleep. I used to have 
a snappish little dog, such a dear, 
that barked when I dozed. He was 
very good for me, but he died, 

C. And when I die, I should 
recommend a parrot. 

Lady R. A parrot! A very good 
idea, A parrot to say, “ Wake up, 
my lady.” Will you get him for me? 

C. I shall be dead. He is to re- 
place me, you know, 

Lady R. No; I shouldn’t like 
that. 1 like you best, after all. 

C. That is very kind of you. I 
believe you do like me, when you 
remember my existence. 

Lady R, You wouldn’t have me 
think of you all day. A man always 
about is insufferable. 

C. Everything is insufferable or 
odious to-da 

Lady R. Do you think so? 

C. I mean that you think so. 

Lady R. How can you know 
what I think? I am sure I don’t 
know what I think? It is so hot. 
I ought not to have sat to-day, but 
after all, as I said, your studio is the 
coolest place in Rome. 

C. My room is better than my 
company. 

Lady R. I hate jokes in hot 
weather. They remind me of 
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“laughter holding both his sides” 
and “tables in a roar,” and all sorts 
of violent things. 

C. It’s no good, I can’t get on. 
You look so lazy and indifferent. I 
hate that expression. 

Lady R. 1 am sorry that my ap- 
pearance is repulsive. 

C. I wish it were. But no mat- 
ter. We were saying—what were 
we saying? Oh, I remember. You 
were saying that you could not bear 
to have a man always about the 
house. 

Lady R. Ihave been married. 

‘ C. How can you bear to talk of 
that ? 

Lady R. I dow't know. (She 
yawns and stretches out her arms 
lazily.) Iam free now. 

C. Are you so in love with free- 
dom ? 

Lady R. In love! I don’t like 
the expression. “Jn love” is a vile 
phrase. 

C. And you think yourself free. 
Did not I tell you that you can’t 
move hand or foot without being 
talked about; that you can’t buy a 
bonnet without being married to 
some fool; that. you can’t pass.a 
club window without setting flippant 
tongues wagging, nor stay at home 
without tea-drinking dowagers find- 
ing the reason ? didn’t I tell you 

Lady R. Yes, you did. 

C. I wish I had the right to stop 
their tongues. 

Lady R. You are a very old 
friend. 

C. That’s not enough. 

Lady R. How hot it is! 

C. Very. Will you be so kind 
as to turn your head a little more 
to the left? 

Lady R. Oh dear, how cross you 
are! and you ought to be so happy. 
You are not like me. You have 
something to do. You can stand 
all day and smudge on colour. 

C. A nice oceupation—smudging 
on colour. 

Lady R. One cau’t select one’s 
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words in hot weather. I wish I 
could smudge. 

C. You can sit for pictures. 

Lady R. A fine occupation. To 
be perched on a platform, with a 
stiff neck, and a cross painter, a 
Heine without poetry. I believe 
that you are only painting my 
gown. I shall stay at home to- 
morrow, and send my gown. 

C. Your gown will be less cruel. 
He puts down his painting tools.) 

hy do you play with me like this? 

Lady R. Play? Iwas not aware 
I was doing anything so amusing. 

C. It must end some day. 

Lady R, Everything ends—even 
the hot weather. a 

C. Clara! 

Lady R. Now, please don’t quar- 
rel. We have always been good 
friends, you and I. 

C. Friends! Yes. 

Lady R. Do let well alone. 

C. Very well. As you please. 
The head a little mioré up. Thanks. 
(He takes vip hispainting tools.) 
You don’t lookwell. 

Lady R. 1 am sorry that I look 
ugly. 

C.. You don’t look ugly. 
irritating you are ! 

Lady R, 1 am sorry that I am so 
disagreeable. 

C. Qh! I shall spoil this pic- 
ture. Perhaps it will be more like 
the original. 

Lady R. Spoiled! Oh, Claud, I 
do wish you wouldn't be funny till 
the weather is cooler. It’s almost 
vulgar. Besides I am not spoiled, 
not in the least. I am generally 
slighted. No woman was ever so 
neglected. I am not fast enough to 
be a success. But to be fast in this 
heat! Oh dear me! it’s tiresome 
enough to be slow. ’ 

C. Iam glad that you are no 
faster—not that it is any business 
of mine, as you were about to say. 
The chin a little more up. Thank 
you. 

Lady R. How kind of you to 
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talk for me! It saves me so much 
trouble. Go on; say what else I 
am about to say. You amuse me. 

C. I am glad to do what I ean for 
you. I will talk for you, walk for 
you, fetch and carry for you, live for 
you, die for you, and so—— 

Lady R. Mocker! Heine ! 

C. “Without the poetry!” As 
you please. Take it as mockery. 

Lady R. Allromance is mockery. 
Romance is as much out of date as 
good manners. 

C. Was I rude again? I beg 
your pardon, 

Lady &. Only fashionably un- 
civil. It’s quite the thing. The 
best men talk of women as if they 
were horses. 

C. And women treat men as if 
they were donkeys. 

Lady R. Oh dear me, how quick 
you are! I wish I was.a jolly good 
fellow, with the. last clown-gag, 
“You'll get yourself disliked, my 
boy,” or “ Sportsman.” How pop- 
ular I should be! But I° can’t do 
it naturally. Iam not to the man- 
ner born. I am bourgeoise. Good 
heavens! Perhaps I am genteel. 

C. I thought I was to do your 
talking for you. As if any woman 
could be silent for ten minutes ! 

Lady R. Do you think I wish to 
talk? I am not equal to the ex- 
ertion, Time me then. I won't 
speak a word for ten—no, for five 
minutes. 

C. Keep your head up, please. 
Thank you. 

Lady &. “ How are you to-mor- 
row?” I never could see the hu- 
mour of that. 

C. Just balf a minute. 

Lady R. Don’t be ridiculous. 
Ah me! I shall never be a success. 

C. A success! What do you 
want? to be stared at by every 
booby at the opera—to have a 
dozen fools smiling and looking 
conscious when your name is men- 
tioned—to hear your sayings re- 
peated, and lies told about you, and 





your gowns described; and your 
movements chronicled ? 

Lady R. It is my dream. 

C. All women are alike—all 
women, except one, perhaps. 

Lady R. “ Except one!” Who? 
who? Oh, Claud, do tell me! 

C. That’s better. Now you look 
awake. Keep that expression. 
Ah ! now you've Jost it again. 

Lady R. You horrid man, tell 
me at once. Who is it? Oh, 
Claud, do tell me, please ! 

C. It’s nothing. I spoke with- 
out thinking. 

Lady R. Then you meant what 
you said. I don’t care for things 
which men say after thinking. 
Then they deceive us, poor simple 
women that we are ! 

C. Simple! There was never a 
simple woman since Eve. The best 
women manage us for our good—the 
worst for our ill. The ends are 
different, but the means the same. 

Lady R. Was the one woman— 
the exceptional woman—the para- 
gon—was she not simple ? 

C. On my soul I think so. She 
was not bent on suecess—success 
in society. Yes, she was simple. 

Lady R. So is bread and butter. 

C. And she was clever too. The 
innocence of a child and the wit of 
a woman, with a sweet wholesome 
humour—not a compound of sham 
7 and rude repartee. 

dy FR. I know, I know. A 
man’s woman! a man’s woman! 
With a pet lamb frisking before her, 
and an adorning mastiff at her heels ; 
childlike gaiety in her step and 
frolic fun; a gown of crisp white 
muslin; an innocent sash; the hair 
plain, quite plain; and the nose a 
little reddened by cold water. Oh, 
how I should like to see her! 

C. You are not likely to be grati- 
fied. She is buried, as you would 
say, in the country. 

‘Lady R. Do the Tyrrels never 
leave Limeshire ? 

C. The Tyrrels!” How do you 
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know? Why should you think I 
was talking of them? Have they a 
daughter ? 

Lady R. Have they a daughter ! 
When men try diplomacy, how they 
overdo it! Have they a daughter ! 
Claud, Claud, how strange that you 
should not know that the Tyrrels 
have a daughter, when you spent a 
whole summer at the Tyrrels’ place, 
from the very beginning of May to 
the very end of September, and "he 
girl was at home during the whole 
of your visit ! 

C. How do you know that? 

Lady R. Do you think that there 
is one of your numerous lady friends 
who does not know the history of 
all your love affairs ? 

C. Perhaps you will favour me 
with this history. It will probably 
be entirely new to me. 

Lady R. 1 will try. But it is 
hard to remember in this hot 
weather. Now, attend. The scene 
is laid at Lindenhurst, an ancient 
house in Limeshire, There dwell 
the living representatives of the 
family of Tyrrel, older than the 
house; and thither came in early 
spring a painter bent on sketching 
—a sort of Lord of Burleigh—a 
Heiorich Heine—a man not tov 
young, a who was the man who 
had seep many cities and things? 

C. Odysseus, Ulysses. 

Lady R. And who was the girl 
who played ball? The ingénwe ? 

C. That Nausicaa should be 
called an ingénue / 

Lady R. Ulysses, who had been 
in many societies and seen all sorts 
of people, was rather tired of it all, 
and growing a little snappish and 
cross. So he sketched because he 
had nothing better to do, and he 
looked at Nausicaa for the same 
reason: and so, by degrees, he 
found himself soothed and refreshed 
by the girl’s artlessness, or apparent 
artlessness. 

C. Apparent! 

Lady R. She was such a contrast 
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to the*weary women of the world. 
She was so ingenuous, oh, so ingen- 
uous! When he went to sketch, she 
went with him, as a matter of course ; 
and she showed him her favourite 
bits; and he made a thousand pretty 
pictures of cows and piss mat dan- 
delions, and, above al], of the old 
orchard, full of apple-trees, He 
developed a passion for painting 
apple-trees in every stage, from 
blossom to fruit. And the country 
seemed very countrified, and the 
green refreshingly green, and the 
cows nice and milky, and the pigs 
unconventional, and the dandelions 
a great deal finer than camellias, 
and everything lazy and indus- 
trious and delightful. And so the 
jaded man was very much pleased 
by the novelty. 

C. A very pretty story. Pray 
go on. Your expression is almost 
animated, and this picture is coming 
a little better. 

Lady R. Then came the reac- 
tion. 

C. That’s not so lively. 
change, if you can help it. 

Lady R. The novelty ceased to 
be a nm" * Old Tyrrel grew 
grumpy. amma had always 
thought the child might do better 
if she had a season in London. And 
then my lord Ulysses got disgusted, 
and the curtain fell, and so the idyl 
ended, There, I have told you how 
the country miss set her rustic cap 
at the man of the world, and set it 
in vain. 

C. She was utterly incapable of 
setting her cap at anybody. 

Lady R. Who? Miss Lottie— 
Tottie — Nelly — Milly — What’s- 
her-name ? 

C. Betty. Miss Tyrrel. 

Lady R. Then I have succeeded 
in recalling: her to your mind? The 
Tyrrels have a daughter. 

C. Go on, if it amuses you. 

Lady R. It does amuse me a 
little. Now it is for you to take up. 
the story. Why did you go away 
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and leave this Arcadia and Miss 
Nausicaa / 

C. Because I was afraid of loving 
her. That is the truth, since you 
will know it. And now let us drop 
it. Itis as much a thing of the past 
as the Pyramids. I want to talk of 
the present—of you, Clara, if I may. 

Lady R. Things of the past are 
so seldom past. The Pyramids are 
about still. I must know why you 
were afraid of loving this girl. 

C. What is the use of talking 
about that ? 

Lady R. It’s as bad as suppress- 
ing the third volume of one’s novel. 
If you don’t tell me I shall go away. 

C. Why should I mind telling 
you? It’s atale of the dark ages 
long ago. Keep your head a little 
more to the left. 

Lady R. But I want to look at 
you, ' 

C. Deny yourself that pleasure if 
you can, Thanks, 

Lady R. Well? Go on, do. 

C. A nice fellow I was to win the 
love of a young gitl. 

Lady R. Why? You are not 
worse than most men. 

C. Will you kindly keep your 


-head turned to the left? Thanks. 


There was a girl with all the world 
about her sweet and bright and 
young, and a woman’s life before her 
with promise of all good. There 
was I, a man who had outlived my 
illusions—who had found the world 
dusty, chokingly dusty. The apples 
were dust in my mouth. I had 
tried most things, and failed in 
most things. My art was of less 
importance than my dinner. [ 
could still dine, though I didn’t 
eat fruit in the evening. Bah! 
The apples turned to dust between 
my teeth. Why should I link a 
young creature, fresh as a June rose, 
to a dry stick? 

Lady R. They train roses so some- 
times. 

C. Misleading metaphor! I came 
away. It’s all over, all well over, 
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long ago. Why you insist on rak- 
ing up this foolish matter, I can’t 
imagine. Yes,I can. It is to turn 
the conversation. You know quite 
well what I wish to say to you, 
what I have made up my mind to 
say to you. -We have known each 
other for a long time, Clara: we 
have always been friends: we have 
both outlived some illusions : I think 
we should get on well together. 
Clara, consult your own happiness 
and thine. What do you think ? 

Lady R. May I look round now? 

C. Do beserious. Don’t be pro- 
voking. 

Lady R. And you think that two 
dry sticks supporting each other is 
a more engaging spectacle than a 
rose trained on a prop / 

C. Enough of tropes. I deserve 
a plain answer. 

Lady R. Don’t people strike 
sparks by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether ? 

C. What are you talking about? 

Lady R. How the sparks would 
fly! I suppose that I onght to be 
very grateful, Claud. I am _ not 
quite sure. It’s not a magnificent 
offer. A banquet of lost illusions 
and Dead Sea fruit. What a 
pleasant household! “This is my 
husband, a gentleman who has 
outlived his illusions,” Permit 
me to present you to my wife, a 
lady who has everything but a 
heart.” Will you have an apple? 
We import them ourselves fresh 
from the Dead Sea. Fresh! * 

C. I wonder you don’t find the 
weather too hot for comedy. 

Lady R. Do you call that comedy ? 
It seems to me dreary enough. 

C. The thought of joining your 
lot to mine ? 

Lady R. My lot! I never was 
dignified by such a possession, I 
go on by chance, and so do you. We 
have run along very pleasantly side 
bv side. Hadn’t we better leave it 
like that? If we were linked toge- 
ther, which of us would go in front! 
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C. You’ve the most provoking 
passion for metaphor. 

Lady R. And you are sure that 
you have quite got over your admi- 
ration for Miss Tyrrel ? 

C. Don’t talk of that. I tell 
you it is as much ever as youth. 
I shall never see her again. 

Lady R. You think not? 

C. Lam sure. The Tyrrels never 
leave Lindenhurst. 

Lady R, What should you say if 
I told. you that they were in Rome. 
—let us say at the hotel opposite? 

C. I should say that you were 
romancing. If I believed you I 
should leave Rome to-day. 

Lady R. Then don’t believe me, 
Couldn’t you get me some ice ? 

C. Lam afraid that my man is out. 

Lady R, You said that you would 
fetch and carry for me. 

C. Oh, you want to be rid of me! 
Very well, Pill go. I don’t mind 
appearances. 

Lady R. Why should you? 
Don’t be long. 

C. You mean it? Oh, very well, 
Pil go. 

dy R. Au revoir / 

(Hereupon Cuiaup goes out and 
leaves Lavy Roxpate alone.) 

Lady R. She is in Rome, never- 
theless, Mr. Claud, this Miss Betty 
of the apple-orchard. Shall I tell 


him, or shall I not? I am _ s0. 


sleepy that I can’t decide on any- 
thing. Do I want to take Mr. 
Huntly? Ugh! I don’t know. 
I am too sleepy to think. How 
tiresome men are! Why won’t they 
stay good friends instead of turning 
into bad lovers! The age of lovers 
is past. Love is impossible in so 
enlightened a generation. I am 
bored and he is bored. We shall 
be twice as bored together. That’s 
mathematics, or logic, or something. 
Now I dare say that Claud thinks 
I have sent him away that I. may 
consider his proposal. As if it 
wasn’t much too hot to consider 
anything. It would be easier to 


take him than to think about it, 
Dear old Claud! I am sure he 
pictures me at this moment striding 
up and down, twisting my handker- 
chief like the woman in the play, 
and muttering, “Oh Claud, Claud, 
why distract me thus? Oh cruel 
man, will you not leave me at 
eace?” Shall I say Yes or No? 

hat would he say if he met Miss 
Betty? What would she say? I 
am very sleepy—very, very sleepy. 
He pictures me in an awful state 
of excitement and agitation. What 
must be, must. Apples turn to 
dust—cottage and crust. I'll let 
things drift. It doesn’t matter much, 
not much, Oh Claud! oh cruel 
man! oh sleep! I'll take a nap 
just to spite him. ~ 

(So she falls asleep, screened from 
the eyes of Miss Berry Tyrret, 
who presently comes in, stepping 
lightly and quickly.) 

Betty. I saw him go out. He’s 
sure not to come back yet. I am 
so frightened, and it is such fun. 
What’s the good of being in Rome 
if you don’t do as the Romans do? 
He must have gone for his daily 
walk. He can’t be back yet. And 
if he does come, why should I care ? 
I shan’t be frightened. He always 
said I was very cool. If he comes 
in, I shall drop him a_ curtsey, 
and say, “How do you do, Mr. 
Huntley? I said I would look in 
on you some day, and here I am.” 
And he will make me a bow, and— 
but probably he won’t know me. 
He’ll take me for a tourist lady 
visiting his studio, and wanting 
to buy pictures; and I shall say, 
“Yes, thank you, very nice; put 
up that ; and that, and would you be 
so kind as to send them down to 
my carriage /—yes, and the little 
one in the gorner too, please.” Why, 
what is it? Yes, it is,it is the old 
orchard, our orchard, our orchard in 
May, with all the bright new blos- 
soms, as it was when he He 
used to say that it was like the foam of 
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the sea at sunrise. I don’t think 
he ever saw the sun rise, He was 
awfully lazy. How good of him to 
keep this near him—the orchard, 
and a little corner of the dear old 
house! Oh blossoms, blossoms, you 
are there now at home, and I wish 
I was there too, and had never come 
out and grown wise and old in this 
horrid world! It was there that I 
saw him first, just there. He was 
following papa through the little 
gate with the broken hinge, ahd he 
bent his head under the blossoms, 
He looked so tall, and so tired. 
And yet he hadn’t been doing any- 
thing. Men are very strange. The 
less they do, the more tired they 
are, Why, here’s another, picture 
of the orchard. How funny! It 
must be autumn, for the apples are 
all ripe. But who is the young 
man in the funny cap? And who 
are the three ladies? And why 
does he sit, when they are stand- 
ing? I can’t make it out. Do 
they want the apple? If you please, 
sir, give it to the lady with the 
shield and spear. That other one 
is not nice, not nice, lam sure. I 
don’t care much for that picture. 
Are there any more apple pictures ? 
No; no. Yes, here’s another. 
Adam and Eve, I think. Yes, here 
is one great glittering coil of the 
serpent. I don’t like Eve. What 
a languid, fine-lady Eve! Who’s 
face is this? How handsome! 
And this? And this one on the 
easel? Everywhere the same face, 
handsome, lazy, indifferent. No, 
no, no, he never would be happy 
‘with her. It’s Eve’s face. Wicked 
woman! Wicked woman ! 

Lady R. (waking). Did you call 
me? Ah, what asweet air! The 
day is changed. 

B. Oh I beg your pardon. 

Lady R. (drowsily). Are you real 
or a dream ? 

B. 1 am real, No; I had bet- 
ter say that I am a dream and melt 
away. 


Lady R. I was just dreaming of 
you, Miss Tyrrel, 

B,. Of me? You don’t know me, 
How do you know—? I mean, you 
called me by some name, I think. 

Lady R. Yes, Miss Innocence, I 
called you “ Miss Tyrrel.” 

B. How can you know? 

Lady R. 1 am a witch, for one 
thing; and for another, I saw your 
picture. 

B. Has he got a picture of me ? 

Lady R. Of course, my dear. 

B. And did he show it to you ? 

Lady R. No; Iwas looking about 
for curiosity’s sake, and I saw it. 

B. You are often here, then? 
Oh, I beg your pardon. I have no 
right to question you. But I don’t 
know who you are. 

Lady R. Lam Lady Roedale; I 
am a widow; I am sitting for my 
picture; I am an old friend of Mr. 
Huntley. Will that do? 

B. A friend. 

Lady R, A friend, my sweet 
Simplicity. And you? What 
brings you here ? 

B. Me? I—TI am an old friend 
too. 

Lady R; An old friend! Not 
quite old enough, I think. 

B. Oh, Lady Roedale, I didn't 
chink. I ought not to have come. 

Lady R. \t’s very pretty and un- 
conventional, my dear, Somebody 
said that. you were so simple, that 
you didn’t know what was conven- 
tional and what wasn’t. 

B. Oh, Lady Roedale, you know 
—you know that women are not like 
that. 

Iady R. Yes, I know. 

B. But I didn’t think, I didn’t 
think, or I shouldn’t have come. 
We are living just opposite, and I 
saw him go out, and all of a sudden 
I thought what fun it would be to 
see his studio when he was away, 
and that I could ran back, and he 
would never know. But if I had 
only known that you were here, I 
would have died soower than come. 
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Lady R. It is better to live, 

B. But you won’t tell him? Pro- 
mise me that you won't tell him. 
If you will only promise me, I will 
never come back, I will never see 
him again,—never, never. 

Lady R. Don’t be rash, my dear. 
You are safe now. You have run 
into the arms of a chaperon, a du- 
enna, a gorgon. - Butif Mr. Huntley 
is an old friend of yours, why didn’t 
your father and mother come to see 
him too? 

B. Because they are hurt. He 
went away so suddenly from home, 
and he never wrote, and they liked 
him so much, and they thought it 
unkind ; but I know he never meant 
to be unkind, for he was always 
kind, and I know that he wouldn’t 
be angry even at my coming here, 
and—and that’s why. 

Lady R, That’s why, is it? 

B. You don’t think that I am 
very bad ? 

'y R. My dear, you are much 
too good. I have no taste for bread 
and milk and book muslin. I don’t 
like men’s women, but I do like you. 

B, Thank you, thank you. Now 
I see that he has not flattered you, 
nota bit. I thonght at first that 
he had. He had his heart in his 
work when he did tbis. 

Lady R. Shall I show you the 
work in which his heart is? 

B. Yes. 

(Lavy Rorepate draws aside acur- 

tain and shows a picture. 

B. My picture! 

Lady R. Yours. 

B. Oh, let me go. If he should 
come and find me here. Oh, let me 
go, let me go. 

Iady R. Too late. 
on the stairs. 

B. What shall I do? 

Lady R. Doas youare bid. Give 
me your picture, quick! Now 
bebind the curtain, and be still. 

(She draws the curtain carefully. 

Ciaup enters, bringing ice.) 
Claud. 1 bting you ice, and some- 


I hear him 


thing better. The day is changed, 
Ab, the air smells wooingly bere. 
See how I fetch and carry! Doesn’t 
this convince you that I— 

Lady R, (studying the picture.) 
Yes, it is pretty. . 

C. Where did you get that ? 

Lady R,. Don’t be angry ; I won’t 
hurt it. 

C. As you please, It’s of no value 
—now. 


Lady R. It is much better than 


mine. Indeed it has only one 
fault. 
C. Indeed ? 


Lady R. Kt is awfully flattered. 

C. How can you know, when you 
never saw the original ? 

Lady,R. Ah, that és very true. 

C. Put it down, please. I want 
to talk to you about—to go back to 
what we were saying, when —— 

Lady R. Shall 1 throw it down 
here ? 

C. Take care! 
doing ? 

Lady R. I thought you said it 
was of no value ? 

C. It isn’t. But then we are vain, 
you know, we artists; we don’t like 
to see our work, even our bad work, 
destroyed. 

Lady R. Then I won’t destroy it. 
Til improve it. 

C. What are you going to do? 
I don’t quite understand. Let me 
put it away. 

Lady R. No, don’t touch it. I 
often think of taking up painting. 
This is evidently unfinished. Why 
is it unfinished ? 

C. I was afraid of spoiling it. 

Lady R. Ah, that was when it* 
was of some value; but now 

*C. Now it doesn’t matter. Let 
me put it away. 

Lady R. 1 shall finish it myself. 

C. You! 

Lady R. Auy valueless old thing 
will do to practise my hand on; I 
am just in the mood. You have 
painted enough this morning. It’s 
my turn. 


What are you 
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C. But Clara— 

Lady R. Come, take my picture 
off the easel. There! There she 
is in my place. A change for the 
better, I think. Stand out of the 
light. 1 shall make her lovely. 

(As she begins to arrange the 
colours on the palette, he gets more 
and more anxious.) 

C. Here, try this. This sketch 
is much better to work on. 

Lady R. Don’t bother. Lam bent 
on improving this young woman. 

C. That’s a very odd colour you 
are getting. 

Lady &. What can it matter to 
you ? 

C. Clara, what are you at? 
Stop ! . n 

(He snatches the picture from the 
easel. 

Lady R. And the picture is of 
no value ! 

C. I beg your pardon, Clara. 

Lady R. Valueless, but too valu- 
able for me. 

C. Clara, you won’t understand. 

Lady R. Oh yes, I will, A 
mere sketch, and absurdly flattered. 

C. Flattered! (He holds the pie- 
ture in his hands, perusing it.) 
How can you know? 

Lady &. It is much prettier than 
Miss Tyrrel. 

C. What do you mean? Well, 
yes, I believe, if I remember right, 
that it was taken from Miss Tyrrel. 

Lady R. And I believe, if I re- 
member right, that it is twice as 
pretty as Miss Tyrrel. 

C. Youf have never seen her. 

Lady R. Indeed I have. 

C. Indeed! Where? 

Lady R. Here. 

C. In Rome? 

Lady R. Here. 

C. Here! What do you mean? 

Lady R. Here, in this room. 

C. Clara, I dare say that this is 
extremely amusing to you. I don’t 
see the joke myself, I don’t. see 
why you should rake up this old 
story. Yes, I do see. You. wish 
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to quarrel, to find an excuse for not 
answering me, when I ask you 

Lady R. She was here. 

C. The Tyrrels never leave Lin- 
denhurst. : 

Lady R. The Tyrreis are - in 
Rome. ; 

C. Is this true? Don’t push this 
joke too far. 

Lady R. It is true. 

C. Then I must go. 

Indy R. Why? ; 

C. Is it true that the Tyrrels are 
here, in Rome? 

Lady R. It is true. 

C. 1 must go then. Oh, don’t 
imagine anything extraordinary. It 
is a simple matter. These people 
were kind to me, kind with a gen- 
erous hospitality which is rare. I 
stayed and stayed in their house, 
until I thought that I should never 
go, until I feared that——_ Well, it 
came to this: Here were “people 
who, in honesty and good faith, 
had treated me like a king; people 
whio— 

Lady R. Don’t dilate upon the 
Tyrrel character just now. 

C. What was I doing in return 
for all their goodness? I found 
myself trying to win the love of 
their only child, a girl with no 
knowledge of the world, who had 
seen no men to speak of, and who 
might take me, even me, for a very 
fine fellow. 

Lady R. You were on the way 
to get what you wanted. 

C. I. was not a scoundrel. I 
knew myself: a man who had 
knocked about the world, a paint- 
ing vagabond, a social cynic, not 
worthy to touch her hand or look 
into her eyes. High-flown, you 
think; but I was not a scoundrel, 
and I went away. 

Lady R. Bat now? 

C. Now? Well, now, I don’t 
want to have to do the thing again. 

Lady R. Then it would be hard 
to see her again, and go? 

C. Yes. . 
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Lady R. You loved her. 

C. I suppose so. 

Lady R. 1 always thought that 
you were not a bad fellow. ~ 

C. Iam not over-good. I don’t 
wish to open an old wound. That’s 
not extraordinary Virtue, is it? 

Lady R,. And the girl? What 
of her. 

C. By this time she has seen 
scores of men, in all respects better 
than me, confound them. She? 
Why she 

Lady R. Stop. Don’t say too 
much about Miss Betty Tyrrel. 
Put her picture back and drop the 





subject. Put the picture back in 
its place. 

C. Very well, I don’t want to 
bore you. 


(So he goes to replace the picture, 
and draws aside the curtain, There 
is Berry Tyrrerv. Then there is 
silence in the room for a time.) 

Betty. Mr. Huntley, I am very 
sorry. I did not mean to listen. 

C. Miss Tyrrel — Betty —is it 
you? 

B. Oh, forgive me. 
mean to listen. 

C. And it is you indeed. 

- B, But I did not mean it. Oh, 
you believe that I did not hide my- 
self here to listen. 

C. You! 

Lady R. Tt was my fault. 

C. What do you mean ? 

Lady R. Do attend to me. Miss 
Tyrrel is my friend. She came to 
fetch me after my sitting. Find- 
ing that the studio belonged to you 
of all men in the “ak she was 
frightened; and I put her there, 

B. Thank you—oh, thank you. 
Mr. Huntley, it is so good of her 
to say that. But I must tell you. 
We are living just opposite, papa 
and mamma aod I; and I saw you 
go out; and I thought you were go- 
ing away; and I never stopped to 
think; and I slipped out by my- 


I did not 
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self; and I did so want to sce the 
place where you worked. I did 
not stop to think; that was 
where I was wrong. And I found 
her here, and I was frightened. 

Lady R. Yes, as 1 told you, she 
was frightened, and I put her in the 
corner. Good heavens, Claud! ain’t 
you going to say something ?- Why 
do you stand there like a tragedian, 
or a May-pole? Oh, you men! 

B. Won't you forgive me? 

C. Forgive you? Why? Can 
you do any wrong? You have 
heard me say what I never dared to 
say in the old days. I am glad 
that you have heard me. You will 
think more kindly of me, some day, 
when May I see you ‘safe 
across the street? Will you say all 
kind things for me to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyrrel ? 

Lady R. Is the man a fool? 

B. You are not angry with me, 
then? 

C. Are you not angry with me 
for having dared to love you? 

B. I never was angry with you, 
not even when you went away so 
suddenly. 

C. Were you sorry? Oh, take 
care, take care, child. Don’t de- 
ceive me or yourself. Were you 
sorry when I went away ? 

B. We were all sorry, very sorry. 

C. But you, you? You came 
here: would you stay here—with 
me? Oh child, is 1t possible that 
you should care for me? 

B. Yes. 

C. If I had known this? 

Lady R. Any one but a man 
would have known it years ago. 
(As she looks at Cravup and Berry, 
she begins to smile at her own 
thoughts.) There were only two 
in Paradise, in the first apple- 
orchard, unless you count the ser- 
peat and that is a réle for which I 

ave neither inclination nor capa- 
city. (£zit.) 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN, 
BELSHAZZAR, 


Tue midnight hour was drawing on ; 
Hushed into rest lay Babylon. 


All save the royal palace, where 
Was the din of revel, and torches’ flare. 


There high within his royal hall 
Belshazzar the king held festival. 


His nobles around him in splendour shine, 
And drain down goblets of sparkling wine. 


The nobles shout, and the goblets ring ; 
’Twas sweet to the heart of that stiffnecked king. 


The cheeks of the king, they flushed with fire, 
And still as he drank his conceit grew higher ; 


And, maddened with pride, his lips let fall 
Wild words, that blaspheme the great Lord of All. 


More vaunting he grew, and his blasphemous sneers 
Were hailed by his lordly rout with cheers. 


Proudly the king has a mandate passed ; 
Away hie the slaves, and come back’ full fast. 


Many gold vessels they bring with them, 
The spoils of God’s House in Jerusalem. 


With impious hand the king caught up, 
Filled to the brim, a sacred cup ; 


And down to the bottom he drain’d it dry, 
Aud aloud with his mouth afoam did cry,— 


** Jehovah ! I scoff at Thy greatness gone | 
I am the king of Babylon.’’ 


The terrible words were ringing still, 
When the king at his heart felt a secret chill. 


The laughter ceased, the lords held their breath, 
And all through the hall it was still as death. 
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And see, see there! on the white wall, see, 
Comes forth what seemis a man’s hand to be ! 









And it wrote and wrote in letters of flame 
On the white wall,—then vanished the way it came. 





















The king sat staring, he could not speak, 
His knees knocked together, death-pale was his cheek. 


With cold fear creeping his lords sat round, 
They sat dumbstricken, with never a sound. 


The Magians came, but not one of them all 
Could interpret the writing upon the wall. 


That self-same night—his soul God sain !— 
Was Belshazzar the king by his nobles slain. 





THE GRENADIERS, 


For France two grenadiers held their way, 
Had prisoners been in Russia ; 

And sorrowful men they were, when they 
The frontier reached of Prussia. 





For there they heard of a dire event,— 

How the world ’gainst France had risen, her 
Grande armée had shattered and shent, 

And taken her Emperor prisoner. 


They mingled their tears, these two grenadiers, 
To the sad tale ever returning ; 

‘*Oh would,’’ said one, ‘‘ that my days were done ! 
My old wounds, how they’re burning !’’ 





‘* All’s up !”* said the other ; ‘‘ and sooner than not 
I would die like you, never doubt me ; 

But a wife and child at home I’ve got, 
And they must be starved without me !’’ 

‘* Hang wife and child! It is something more, 
And better far, that I pant for ; 

My Emperor prisoner! My Emperor ! 
Let them go beg what they want for ! 


‘Tf I die just now, as "tis like I may, 
Then, comrade, this boon grant me, 
Take my body with you to France away, 
And in France’s dear earth plant me. 
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‘*The Croix d’Honneur, with its crimson band, 
On my heart see that you place it ; 

Then give me my fifle in my hand, 
And my sword, around me brace it. 


** So will I lie, and listen all ear, 
Like a sentinel, low in my bed there, 
Till the roar of the cannon some day I hear, 
And the neigh of the steeds as they tread there. 


‘* Then I’ll know ’tis my Emperor riding by ! 
The sabres ring sharply that tend him : 

And out from my grave full armed spring I. 
The Emperor! I will defend him !”’ 





‘« Ich lag und schlief, und schlief recht mild.’’ 


I stept,—my sleep was soft and sweet, 
No pain nor trouble there,— 

Then did mine eyes a vision greet, 
A maid supremely fair. 


Pale, pale was she as marble stone, 
And weird and strange to see ; 

With a light like pearls her eyes they shone, 
Her locks hung loose and free. 


And slowly, slowly did she glide, 
So phantom-like and frail, 

And down she lays her by my side, 
That maiden marble-pale. 





Then throbs my heart like a thing possessed, 
With passion all aglow ; 

But no throb stirs that fair one’s breast, 
She is cold as the mountain snow. 


‘* My breast, it neither throbs nor beats, 
It is cold as the mountain snows ; 
But love I know—its pangs, its sweets, 

And its all-mastering throes. 


‘* My lips and cheeks bloom not with red, 
The blood in my heart is still ; 

But shrink not away with shuddering dread,— 
I am thine, to do thy will !”’ 


And madlier still she clasped me round, 
Till my very breath ’gan fail : 

The cock crew ;—gone, with never a sound, 
Was the maiden marble-pale. 


‘ 
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‘* Saphire sind die Augen dein.’’ 


Yes ! sapphires are those eyes of thine, 
Those eyes so fond and sweet : 

Oh me! Thrice happy is the man, 
Whom they with love shall greet ! 


Thy heaft, it is a diamond, shoots 
All noble lights by turns : 

Oh me! Thrice happy is the man, 
For whom with love it burns ! 


True rubies are those Jips of thine, 
None finer e’er were known : 

Oh me! Thrice happy is the man, 
To whom their love they own ! 


But let me catch that happy man 
Alone in some green glade, 

And of his happiness and him 
Short work shall soon be made ! 





‘** Dass du mich liebst, das wusst’ ich.’’ 


On yes! I knew you loved me, 
Long since I divined it well ; 
But when to myself you owned it, 

Great fear upon me fell. 


Away I rushed to the mountains, 
I shouted and sang for glee ; 

I went to the beach and wept there, 
Till the sun went down in the sea. 


My heart, it is, even as the sun is, 
All flame to the gazer’s sight ; 
And it sets in a sea of love, too, 


Majestical and bright. 





** Ich wollte, meine Lieder.’’ 


On ! if these so of mine were 
But flowerets, I would twine 


Them into a fragrant nosegay 
For that bonnie wee pet of mine ! 
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Oh ! if these songs of mine were 
But kisses for lips that pine, 

I would waft them all in secret 
To rest on her cheek divine ! 


Oh ! if these songs of mine were 
But clusters of the vine, 

I would crush out their choicest juices 
To make her a noble wine ! 





‘* Wie der Mond sich leuchtend dréinget.”’ 


As the moon through clouds that darkle 
Flashes forth with sudden light, 

So through darkling memories rises 
On my soul a vision bright. 


On the deck we all were seated, 
Gaily down the Rhine we go, 

And the meadows, green with summer, 
In the evening sunshine glow. 


At a lady’s feet I laid me, 
Fair she was and full of grace ; 
Rosy golden gleams of sunshine 
Played upon her sweet pale face. 


Oh, how gay we were, how happy ! 
Lute and voice made music rare ; 

Bluer grew the sky, the spirit’ 
Seemed as it were winged on air. 


Hill and castle, wood and meadow, 
Swept along in faery wise ; 

And the whol scene, I beheld it 
Mirrored in that lady’s eyes. 





@ 
** Das ist ein schlechtes Wetter.’’ 


"Tis the véry roughest of weather, 
Rain and tempest and sleet ; 

I sit in the dark at my window, 
And look down the desolate street. 


And slowly along it wending, 
I see one lonesome ray ; 

Tis a poor old soul of a mother, 
With a lanthorn groping her way. 
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To buy flour, and butter, 
I am certain, thus out she stirs ; 
She wants to make something daihty 
For that great big daughter of hers, 


That is lounging at home in the arm-chair, 
And blinks at the lamp apace, 

With her golden ringlets tumbled 
All over her buxom face. 





‘* Wir sassen am Fischerhause.’’ 


We sat by the fisherman’s cottage, 
And we looked out over the fiord ; 

The evening mists spread round us, 
And upwards and upwards soared. 


All at once the lights in the lighthouse 
Were lit up, and flashed out wide, 
And far away in the offing 
A ship might still be descried. 


We talked of tempest and shipwreck ; 
Of the sailor, and how he fares— 
How he vibrates ’twixt wind and water, 
’Twixt pleasure and toilsome cares. 


We talked of far-away regions, 

Both in North and in South that were ; 
Of all the singular peoples, 

And singular customs there. 


There are giant woods on the Ganges, 
And sunshine and fragrant bowers, 

And stately serene men kneel there 
Before ghe lotus flowers. 


In Lapland, the nativés are filthy, 
Flat-headed, broad-mouthed, and small ;' 
They cower round their fires, and bake there 

Their fish, and jabber and squall. 


The girls they listened intently, 

And at last no one spoke any more ; 
The ship could be sighted no longer, 

The night had an down on the shore. 
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** Im Walde wandl’ ich und weine.”’ 





I roam through the wood heavy-hearted, 
The throstle sits up on her bough ; 
She springs and she sings very softly,— 

‘* What makes thee so doleful now ?’’ 


‘* The swallows, thy sisters, could tell thee, 
Pretty warbler up there on the tree ; 
The cosy nests that they dwelt in 
Were where my love’s windows be.”’ 





** Ich wandelite unter den Batimen.”’ 


Aone with the anguish that tore me 
"Neath the forest boughs I stepped ; 

Anon came the old dream o’er me, . 
And into my heart it crept. 


Who taught ye this word, not to fear it, 
Little birds, singing up there so free ? 

Oh, hush! if my heart should hear it, 
Very sad it again would be. 





‘* This way came a fair girl, she taught it ; 
As she sang, it was we heard ; 

And up we little birds caught it, 
That dainty-sweet golden word.”’ 


Never think with such fables to wile me ! 
Little birds, ye are wondrously sly ; 

You wish of my grief to beguile me, 

- But I trust nothing living, not I. 





** Anfangs wollt’ ich fast verzagen.”’ 


In my lonely first despair, it 
Seemed that I could never bear it ; 
Yet have I borne it until now, 
But do not, do not ask me how? 





‘Und als ich euch meine Schmerzen geklagt.”’ 


Wuen I told you my troubles, my tale of despair 
You received with a yawn and a silent stare ; 
But when I arrayed them in dainty rhyme, 

Oh, then you pronounced me superb, sublime ! 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 


I. 


Tue mother stood at the window ; 
Her son lay in bed, alas ! 

**'Will you not get up, dear William, 
To see the procession pass ?”’ 


O mother, I am so ailing, 
I neither can hear nor see ; 

I think of my poor dead Gretchen, 
And my heart grows faint in me.”’ 


** Get up, we will go to Kevlaar ; 
Your book and rosary take ; 

The Mother of God will heal you, 
And cure your heart of its ache.”’ 


The Church’s banners are waving, 
They are chanting a hymn divine ; 
Tis at Cdllen is that procession, 
At Céllen upon the Rhine. 





With the throng the mother follows ; 
Her son she leads him ; and now 

They both of them sing in the chorus, 
** Ever honoured, O Mary, be thou !’’ 


It. 


The Mother of God at Kevlaar 
Is drest in her richest array ; 

She has many a cure on hand there, 
Many sick folk come to her to-day. 


And her, for their votive offerings, 
The suffering sick folk greet 

With limbs that in wax are moulded, 
Many waxen hands and feet. 


And whoso a wax hand offers, 

His hand is healed of its sore ; 
And whoso a wax foot offers, 

His foot it will pain him no more. 


To Kevlaar went many on crutches 
Who now on the tight-rope bound, 

And many play ‘now on the fiddle 
Had there not one finger sound. 
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The mother she took a wax taper, 
And of it a heart she makes : 

‘* Give that to the Mother of Jesus, 
She will cure thee of all thy aches.’’ 


With a sigh her son took the wax heart, 
He went to the shrine with a sigh ; 

His words frdm his heart trickle sadly, 
As trickle the tears from his eye, 


‘Thou blest. above all that are blesséd, 
Thou Virgin unspotted, divine, - 

Thou Queen of the Heavens, before thee 
I lay all my anguish and pine. 


‘*T lived with my mother at Céllen, 
At Cdllen in the town that is there, 
The town that has hundreds many 
Of chapels and churches fair. 


‘** And Gretchen she lived quite near us, 
But now she is dead, well-a-day ! 

O Mary ! a wax-heart I bring thee, 
Heal thou my heart’s wound, I pray ! 


‘* Heal thou my heart of its anguish, 
And early and late, I vow, 

With its whole strength to pray and to sing, too, 
‘Ever honoured, O Mary, be thou !’ ”’ 


Ill. 


The suffering son and his mother 
In their little bed-chamber slept ; 
Then the Mother of God came softly, 
And close to the sleepers crept. 


She bent down over the sick one, 
And softly, so softly, did lay 

Her hand on his heart, with a tender 
Smile, and then yanished away. 


The mother sees all in her dreaming, 
And other things too she marked ; 
Then up from her slumber she wakened, 

So loudly the town dogs barked. 


There lay her son, to his full length 
Stretched out, and he was dead ;- 
And the light on his pale cheek flitted 
Of the morning’s dawning red. 
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She folded her hands together, 
She felt as she"knew not how, 

And softly she sang and devoutly, 
** Ever honoured, O Mary, be thou !’’ 










** Mein Herz, mein Herz ist traurig.’’ 





My heart, my heart is heavy, 
Yet blithe May gladdens the land ; 
High up ’gainst a lime-tree leaning, 
On the bastion old I stand. 


Below with a tranquil motion 
The dark-blue town-moat flows ; 
A boy floats on in his shallop, 
And fishes and pipes as he goes. 


Beyond I see, sloping upward, 
miling and many-hued, 
Gardens, and arbours, and people, 
And cattle, and meadows, and wood. 


The maidens their linen are bleaching, 
And flit on the green to and fro ; 
The mill-wheel shakes diamond-dust out, 

I hear its hum far below. 





On the ridge of the old grey turret 
A sentinel’s box I note, 

And up and down .stalks a soldier 
Arrayed in a red-laced coat. 


He is making play with his rifle, 
It gleams in the sun’s rich red ; 
Arms he presents,—recovers,— 
I wish he would shoot me dead. 





** Hor’ ich das Liedchen klingen,”’ 


Wuewy I hear the song, that erst 
My own heart’s darling sang, 
It seems that my heart must burst 
With the stress of the maddening pang. 


I rush up in dark despair 

Where the crag through the forest peers ; 
There my anguish too hard to bear 

Finds ease for itself in tears. 
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BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


I 


Grorce Forses had spared nei- 
ther time nor money in furnishing 
his bachelor apartments as hand- 
somely as possible. He possessed 
some experience, having seen many 
countries and many people; he was 
so rich, that even in New York, 
from whence he came, men spoke 
of his “large fortune;” moreover, 
he had nothing to do but what gave 
him pleasure. Under these circum- 
stances it is not difficult for a man 
—particularly if he lives in Paris— 
to acquire among his friends the 
reputation of being a man of taste. 
Forbes had secured the assistance 
of a talented young artist; he had 
employed the best Parisian work- 
men for several months; and, last- 
ly, had given to his upholsterer an 
almost unlimited credit. By this 
somewhat expensive but extremely 
simple and convenient method, he 
had succeeded in furnishing his 
house near the Champs Elysées both 
elegantly and comfortably. 

The paintings by Corot, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Sen Bonheur, and others, 
which adorned his drawing-room, 
study, and dining-room, ranked 
among the acknowledged wmaster- 
wee of those artists; the large 

ubens in his bedroom was undoubt- 
edly genuine; the chandeliers _ and 
clocks were models of French art; 
and nowhere could be found more 
comfortable easy-chairs and more 
luxurious sofas than in the cosy 
rooms of the “Hétel Forbes” in 
the Rue Dumont d’Urville, 

During one whole week after 
Forbes had taken possession of his 
house, he had wandered every morn- 
ing with renewed delight through 
the rooms of his new home, with a 
feeling of pride, as though all the 


, , 
beautiful objects which gave him 
so rouch pleasure had been the work 
of his own hands, He had accept- 
ed, with a self-satisfied smile, the 
compliments which all his visitors 
= him on his exquisite taste; 
ut very soon he became as accus- 
tomed to his pictures, his china, 
and his bronzes as to his comfort- 
able chairs and his-good cook; and, 
at the time we make his acquaint- 
ance—about four years after he had 
settled in Paris—all the splendid 
works of art by which he was sur- 
rounded in his own house could no 
longer attract his attention even 
for an instant. 

George Forbes was now thirty- 
three, and the life he led was, in 
spite of much apparent variety, a 
monotonous one. Seven months 
of the year he spent in Paris, but, 
during the summer, he went from 
one fashionable watering-place to 
another. He might be seen at 
Trouville, at Biarritz, or in the 
Pyrenees; sometimes also he went 
to Baden-Baden or to Homburg, 
where at that time the gaming- 
tables were still to be found. Once 
he had returned to the United 
States, and had shown his cold, 
aristocratic, blasé face in Newport 
and Saratoga. In Paris, where he 


‘lived during the winter and the 


spring, remaining till the end of 
May, he took a ride regularly 
every morning in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, breakfasted at home, yawned 
for av hour over the newspapers, 
his letters, or a novel, and some- 
times fell asleep over them; then 
he paid a few visits, or showed his 
beautiful horses in the Avenue de 
l'Impératrice, and at seven o’clock 
made his appearance at the Café 
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Anglais or at Bignon’s to dine. 
After that he went to a theatre or to 
some reception in the American col- 
ony. There, he was an object of great 
interest to the mothers of grown-up 
daughters, as also to young widows. 
He gpg | met, in this society, 
with men who, thinking that the 
young millionaire might prove a 
serviceable friend, spared no trou- 
ble to make themselves agreeable to 
him, But Forbes was not grateful 
for the kindness shown to him on 
all sides, and not one of his numer- 
ous acquaintance could boast of be- 
ing on intimate or confidential terms 
with him. In fact, he was suspi- 
cious. Many times, in former days, 
he had been deceived—a misfor- 
tune which may happen even to 

or people in this world; but he 

ad never forgotten nor forgiven 

it, and he always feared that 
every one who approached him in a 
friendly manner wanted his money. 
Belief in unselfish kindness had 
never been very strong in him; 
such little trustfulness as he had 
once possessed he had lost long 
ago. Friendliness, as soon as it 
went beyond commonplace polite- 
ness, seemed to him interested flat- 
tery, and made him doubly reserv- 
ed and cautious, In consequence, 
young and honourable men, who, 
under ordinary circumstances, might 
have been his friends, felt them- 
selves repelled, and gradually with- 
drew from him; and so it came to 
pass that, finally, his acquaintance 
was mainly among men who richly 
deserved his suspicious contempt 
for them. 

Later in the evening the lonel 
man invariably went to his club. He 
played high, and often won consider- 
able sums, He was a cool and cau- 
tious player. When the luck was on 
his side, he was ever ready to stake 
all his winnings; and he would put, 
with equal composure, a few louis 
or a bundle of bank-notes on the 


table. But when Fortune was not 
favourable, he would only lose the 
money he had with him—a few 
thousand francs at the outside ; then 
he would rise, with a yawn—he 
had a habit of yawning frequentl 
—go into the reading-room, look 
over the evening papers, and, at a 
late hour, drive home. He was a 
dangerous, careful, unpopular player. 
You might lose a fortune to him, 
but you could never win from him 
more than he happened to have in 
his pocket. He had never been 
known to borrow money te go on 
laying. 
F One evening in the month of 
December 186—, Forbes came to 
his club, as usual, at about eleven 
o’clock, and, after exchanging a few 
words with his friends, took his 
seat at the green table. He had 
won largely the night before; and 
a young man who had been one of 
the heaviest losers—Henry West- 
more—asked him in a friendly 
manner to take the bank himself. 
Forbes did not answer at once; 
but whep Westmore repeated his 
—— he replied, carelessly, in an 
undertone, that it was not his habit 
to consider a new game as the con- 
tinuation of a former one; he was 
only beginning to play, and he 
could not yet say whether it would 
suit him on this occasion to take 
the bank or to play against it. 
“These are very convenient prin- 
ciples,” said Westmore, with a sneer, 
Forbes looked at him long and 
steadfastly; then, after a painful 
pause, he said: “I can only express 
my regret if you are vexed because 
you lost yesterday. I cannot think 
for a moment that you wish to pick 
a quarrel with me. You have no 
ight to dictate to me how I am to 
, nor do I imagine that you 
claim that right. But if you be- 
lieve that I owe you your revenge, 
pray name the sum for which you 
wish to play against me, and it will 
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ive me great pleasure to place my- 
self at your disposal.” very ols 
present felt for poor Westmore, 
who, it was known, had borrowed 
with great difficulty the money to 
ay his debt that evening, and who, 
in his heart, was cursing his fortu- 
nate and powerful adversary. But 
Forbes knew he had the right on 
his side, while Westmore felt that 
he stood alone, and that the wisest 
thing he could do was to let the 
matter drop. He muttered, with a 
touch of ill-humour, but politely, 
nevertheless, “You take the thing 
too seriously; I did not mean it 
so.” Forbes counted his money, 
played even more cautiously than 
usual, lost a trifling sum, and went 
home at about two o’clock. After 
he had left the club, Westmore 
began again to complain of him, 
and this time everybody sided with 
him. 

“One thing comforts me,” he 
said, in conclusion, “and that is, 
that Forbes never really enjoys his 
game. I get vexed sometimes when 
I lose; but then I am all the bet- 
ter pleased when I happen to win. 
Forbes is always bored; and it 
serves the odious fellow right.” 

Forbes, on his way home, knew 
perfectly well that at that very mo- 
ment they were abusing him at'the 
club, and that not one of the nu- 
merous acquaintances who were in 
the habit of meeting him with a 
friendly smile would think of tak- 
ing his part in his absence. 

he next morning, while riding 
in the Bois de Boulogne, he made 
some plans for travelling. “I will 
go for a few weeks to Nice, Florence, 
and Rome,” he said to himself; 
“ perhaps I may amuse myself there 
a little more than I do here. At 
any rate, I shall see some new 
faces, and not always that fellow 
Westmore and the rest of them, 
The whole set is insufferable.” 
When, an hour later, he retarned 





home, his servant handed him two 
letters, which had just arrived. He 
put them, without even looking at 
them, on the table; and it was 
only after he had dressed, and 
found that there was still a quarter 
of an hour left before breakfast- 
time, that he threw himself into an 
easy-chair before the fire, and read 
them. The first was as follows :— 


“94 AVENUE FRIEDLAND, 
Wednesday. 


“Dear Mr. Forses,—It will give 
us much pleasure if you will dine 
with us on Friday next, at seven 
o'clock. Yours very sincerely, 


“Marie LeLanp, | 
néz De Montemars,” 


“That woman never forgets to 
remind one that she comes of a noble 
family, and that she only married 
old Leland for his money. Vée 
Montemars! What do I care? 
Anyhow, Jane Leland is a hand- 
some clever girl, and I have no- 
thing better to do on Friday; I'll 
accept the invitation.” 

The note was carefully replaced 
in its envelope, and laid aside. ‘The 
second letter was a longer one. As 
soon as Forbes had looked at the 
address and recognised the writing, 
he opened it with an angry frown, 
and then read it with great atten- 
tion :— 


“ HakopatTe, Sept, 2, 186—. 


“Dear Georez,—You must do 
me the justice to admit that I have 
not troubled you for a long time 
with news of myself. Nor would 
I have written now, could I have 
avoided it. I know my letters give 
you no pleasure, and, as a 
consequence, I do not care much to 
write to you, I have, however, 
nothing unpleasant to say, and I 

you not to throw this letter 
aside without reading it. 








| 
| 
| 
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“When I arrived at Hakodate, 
four years ago, k made the acquaint- 
ance of a young Englishman, named 
Gordon Baldwiu. Although I had 
no claim upon him, he received me 
into his house with the greatest 
kindness, and I was his guest dur- 
ing several months. I had been 
long unaccustomed to kind treat- 
ment. Baldwin’s goodness made a 
deep impression upon me, and I felt 
very grateful towards him. I con- 
ceived a great affection for him; 
and he, seeing this, I suppose, also 
took a liking for me. I had so long 
been tossed about like a ship with 
out a rudder, finding neither peace 
nor safety, that I scarcely dared to 
hope Fortune had led me at last 
into a haven of rest. My intention 
being to leave Hakodate in a few 
months, I was not as reserved in 
my conversations with Baldwin as 
I ought, perhaps, to have been, I 
meant no harm by being communi- 
eative, and I did not think myself 
bound to spoil the ange of our 
friendly intercourse by a reticence 
which might have seemed suspi- 
cious. Icannot boast of possessing 
that calm reserve which distin- 
guishes you. 

“So I told Baldwin, during the 
long walks we took together, some- 
thing of my history. I did not dis- 
close my real name, for I would not 
break the promise I had given you. 
I called myself Graham.* I told 
him that I had wealthy relatives, 
from whom I was for ever separated, 
through some misfortune which I 
could not explain. I also spoke of 
you. You will think this strange ; 
you would a never dream of 
speaking of me. But then, it must 
be said, we are very different. I said 
nothing but what was good -about 
you—praising your prudence, your 
coolness, and your energy. I spoke 
of the extraordinary success which 
has attended you through life—a 
success which you owe mainly to 








your perspicacity and your deter- 
mination. I did not allude to the 
ties which unite us, and I men- 
tioned you merely as a friend of 
my youth, 

“As you see, I did not commit 
any great indiscretion. It can do 
you no harm that Baldwin—who is 
as simple and as trusting as a child 
—should think that,in times gone 
by, you once did a good turn toa 
poor devil called Graham. 

“‘ Hakodate lies out of the beaten 
track. Besides the Japanese, there 
are only a few English, American, 
and German merchants living here, 
and foreign travellers seldom find 
their way to this place. For many 
years I saw nothing that could re- 
mind me of the past, and I felt as 
though I were gradually awaking to 
a new life. I was successful in the 
first small speculations I attempt- 
ed. Baldwin procured me credit 
in Yokohama,’ Hong-Kong, and 
Shanghai, and so gave me the means 
of trying my unhoped-for good luck 
on a greater scale. All went well, 
and, at this present time, I possess 
a moderate, well-earned fortune, and 
am a respected member of the for- 
eign community of Hakodate. All 
this I owe to Gordon Baldwin. 
But for him, I must have gone to 
ruin; for my means ahd my cour- 
age were equally exhausted when I 
landed at Yesso. 

“A few weeks ago Baldwin told 
me that, having spent six years in 
China and Japan, he now thought 
of taking a trip to Europe. While 
discussing this plan, he mentioned 
your name, which he unfortunately 
remembered, although it had not 
— my lips for some time. I 

ad told him formerly that you 
lived in Paris; and he asked me, 
without having a notion that it 
might be unpleasant to me, to give 
him a letter of introduction to you. 
I could not well refuse without 
laying myself open to suspicion. 


























I might, indeed, have * invented 
some excuse, but I did not like to 
run the risk of your being brought 
together by chanee. I have there- 
fore given him a letter for you, 
Pray consider all the circumstances 
of the case, and excuse: the liberty 
I have taken, Remember how 
much I owe to Baldwin, and receive 
him kindly. I have given him to 
understand that it might be painful 
to you to speak of my past life; 
and I feel perfectly sure that he 
will avoid any allusion which might 
embarrass you. 

“You will find my friend the 
best. and noblest of men. He is a 
few years younger than you are, 
but his independent life in foreign 
lands has made him prematurely 
old. He comes of a good family, 
but all his near relations are dead, 
and’ he stands pretty nearly alone 
in the world, He is good-looking, 


In one of the most fashionable 
cafés of the Boulevard des Italiens, 
before a table which was Jaid for 
two persons, sat a young man of 
between twenty-five to twenty-eight 
years of age. His appearance had 
already attracted the attention of 
the waiters, the dame du comptoir, 
and several of the guests; for al- 
though one could see at a glance 
that the stranger was a gentleman, 
yet in this room, so luxuriously 
furnished, and among the elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen who 
were seated at the tables around 
him, he did not seem to be quite in 
his right place. He wore a faded 
travelling suit, which, like himself, 
had evidently seen a deal of 
rough weather. He had straight, 
light hair, and clear grey eyes, one 
glance from which caused the in- 
quisitive looks.of those who wished 
to examine him to fall quickly and 
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well-informed, and. well-bred, To 
complete my sketch, I may add, 
that he has a handsome fortune, 
and that his business in Hakodate 
—the management of which he has 
intrusted to. me during his absence 
—has, for some years past, brought 
him in from 20,000 to 25,000 dol- 
lars annually. 

“And now, my dear George, I 
must say good-bye. Ido not ex- 
pect an answer to this letter, and it 
is not likely that I will soon have 
occasion to write to you again.— 
With unchanged affection, yours, 

“ Tuomas,” 


As Forbes finished reading this 
letter, his servant entered the room 
to say breakfast was ready. He 
slowly folded > the letter, put it 
into the side-pocket of his coat, and 
with a thoughtful air went into the 
dining-room, 


involuntarily. His nose and mouth 
were large but well-shaped; his 
forehead was high, and, as far as the 
hat had protected it, remarkably fair, 
The remainder of the thin, power- 
ful face was much sunburnt, and 
formed a strange contrast with the 
ivory-white forehead, the fair hair 
and the greyish-blue eyes. A long 
tawny moustache fell low over the 
finely-cut mouth. The fearless, 
honest look, the small round head, 
the broad shoulders, the or 
ful chest, the large, well-s ped, 
sinewy hands, and the long legs, 
presented me grog an appearance 
which see to belong to times 
long gone by, An iron. helmet 
and a heavy swogd would have 
better suited the of the 
stranger than the black silk hat 
and the slender cane which the 
waiter had taken from him on his 
entering the room, 
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The young man had looked at his 
watch several times, and as soon as 
the clock struck seven he beckoned 
. to the waiter. 

“Give me a good dinner,” he 
said. 

“ Does not monsieur wish to order 
anything in particular?” 

“No, I leave that to you; bring 
me a good dinner.” 

“ By your order, I laid covers for 
two!” 

“Yes, but it seems my friend is 
not coming. He may, perhaps, be 
late, and you can serve him when 
he comes.” 

The stranger spoke French flu- 
ently, but with an unmistakable 
English accent. The experienced 
waiter, who during ten years had 
seen great and noble personages 
from all parts of the world, at once 
classed the new guest under this 
head: “ A crazy lord who has been 
shooting tigers in India, and wants 
now to beat the Parisian preserves,” 

The supposed lord had finished 
his oysters, soup, and patties, and 
was about to do justice to a more 
substantial dish which had been set 
before him, when the door opened, 
and George Forbes, dressed with 
faultless elegance, entered the room. 
He bowed to the lady at the comp- 
toir, and went up to the sunburnt 
stranger, who merely looked up, 
and, without allowing himself to 
be disturbed in his dinner, said— 

“You are late. But, as you see, I 
did not let that interfere with me.” 

“One must be punctual with 
you, it seems,” replied Forbes, with 
a smile, 

“No, I don’t care about that, so 
long as I am not expected to wait. 
Take a seat. I have already ascer- 
tained that my» appetite is better 
than yours, and if you hurry a little, 
we may reach dessert together.” 

Forbes did as he was told, and 
took up the bill of fare, which he 
appeared to study carefully. 








he had known only five days, took 
liberties with him which none of 
his Parisian acquaintances would 
have attempted! Every one of 
them would have waited for him 
at least a quarter of an hour, or, if 
they had not done so, would, at any 
rate, have offered some excuse, 
Baldwin had not granted him one 
minute’s grace, and had never 
thought of apologising. On the 
other hand, Forbes, who, as a rule, 
paid no attention to the feelings of 
others, and who was spoiled by the 
attentive courtesy he met with on 
all sides, not only thought Bald- 
win’s conduct perfectly natural, but 
even said, in an undertone, “I beg 
your pardon;” while the other nod- 
ded good-humouredly, as much as to 
say, “Never mind; I forgive you.” 

Only six days before, Forbes, had 
received the following despatch 
from Havre: “Graham will have 
informed you of my arrival. I will 
call on you to-morrow morning.— 
Gordon Baldwin.” And, on the 
following day, Mr. Gordon Baldwin, 
in an old grey travelling-suit and 
a soft felt, hat, but with faultless 
linen, had made his appearance. 

He had shaken Forbes’s hand 
heartily, like an old friend, and 
had begun talking at once in such 
a quiet, sensible, comfortable way, 
that Forbes, whose manner at first 
had been somewhat cold and con- 
strained, had ually assumed a 
more friendly attitude, and had be- 
come almost sociable. 

An hour of pleasant conversation 
had passed quickly. Baldwin sat 
in an easy-chair, and talked about 
Japan, and Graham, and about his 
business and plans, Now and then 
he indulged in some humorous 
but always good-tempered remark, 
and then his Sri ht eyes laughed so 
merrily that Forbes listened with a 
real, and, to him, sevens novel, 
sense of pleasure. hen breakfast 
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was announced, he invited the 
stranger to share it with him; and 
after the meal was over, he asked 
him to stop at his house during the 
few days he intended to spend in 
Paris. Baldwin had accepted the 
invitation with the same easy grace 
with which he had taken the cigar 
his host had offered ten minutes 
before, and which he was then 
smoking with visible enjoyment. 

Since then, Forbes and Baldwin 
had been together from morning to 
night, almost without interruption, 
and an intimacy of a peculiar sort 
had sprung up between these two 
men who were so totally unlike. 
Baldwin saw nothing strange in 
this, and never gave the matter a 
second thought, Dut Forbes was as- 
tonished. He could not understand 
why it was that, when he was with 
Baldwin, he felt himself to be a dif- 
ferent and a better man than his 
usual self, He could talk and joke 
unreservedly with the “ Wild Man 
of Yesso,” as he called him; and 
more than once he had caught him- 
self speaking to his new friend quite 
confidentially. 

Baldwin wanted absolutely no- 
thing of Forbes. There lay the 
secret of the pleasant impression he 
had made on the suspicious rich 
man. He desired neither his horses, 
nor his opera-box, nor his money. 
He ignored thoroughly and sincere- 
ly that his host was the “rich Mr. 
Forbes.” He saw nothing in his 
new acquaintance but a pleasant 
companion. Forbes was conscious 
of this. It was a new and refresh- 
ing feeling for him to associate with 
a man who wanted no favours of 
him—with a man, indeed, on whom 
he could confer no favours, even if 
he tried, 

“ Well, what have you ordered ?” 
inquired Forbes, after he had taken 
his seat opposite to Baldwin. 

“ A good dinner.” 
VOL. CXXIV.—NO. DOCLIII. 
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“T hope you will get it. What 
is it to be?” 

“T do not know yet; but I have 
an excellent appetite, and I am 
Bang Ary any agreeable surprise.”’ 

“ Did you leave it to the waiter’s 
choice ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

Forbes smiled, 

“Can you make out this non- 
sense #” continued Baldwin, taking 
up the bill of fare: “ Potage Par- 
mentier, Filet de sole Joinville— 
why not Nemours or Montpensier ? 
—Epigrammes @agneau, Chaufroid, 
de Volaille, &c., &c. I really un- 
derstand the language of the Ainos 
of Yesso a great deal better than 
this culinary jargon.” 

Forbes called the waiter; and in 
a peremptory tone, but with many 
detailed instructions, ordered a 
choice dinner. Baldwin, evidently 
amused, listened attentively. 

“ You know everything,” he said, 
with a smile. “You must be my 
teacher here.” 

“With pleasure. By the by, 
have you been to your tailor?” 

“ Of course.” 

“When are you to have your 
things ?” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“Tt is high time.” 

“Is it really?” said Baldwin, 
quite unmoved. Then he examined 
attentively the sleeves of his coat, 
and added, thoughtfully, “It is 
only a couple of months since this 
suit cost me a small fortune in San 
Francisco, True, it has seen a deal 
of rough weather since then—on 
the Prairies and on the Atlantic ; 
but it seems to me to be very good 
still. However, after to-morrow I 
will appear before you in festive 

rments only.” 

At about half-past seven an elder- 
ly, gentlemanlike man, with an ele- 
agora and handsome young 
ady, entered the restaurant, an 
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took their seats at a table near our 
two friends. Forbes, who was seated 
. with his back to the new-comers, 
did not at first notice them; but 
the young lady quickly attracted the 
unobtrusively approving attention 
of Baldwin. This circumstance had 
not been unremarked by her, and 
the eyes of the young Parisian and 
the traveller met more than once. 

After a while Forbes became 
aware that something was going on 
behind his back, and asked care- 
less] y— 

“What are you looking at?” 

“ At a pretty face.” 

Ferbes turned round slowly; 
then, colouring slightly, he rose, 
bowed and went up to the table 
at which the old gentleman and his 

oung companion were seated. 
hey received him in the most 
friendly manner. 

“T suppose Mrs. Leland has not 
returned to Paris,” said Forbes. 

“ No, we expect her to-morrow,” 
replied the old gentleman, “and 
you see that we are taking undue 
advantage of our liberty. For the 
last four days, we have not dined 
once at home. Jane wants me to 
show her the Parisian restaurants ; 
and I, like a well-trained father, 
make it a point to obey her.” 

“Ts that gentleman your friend 
of whom you spoke yesterday ?” 
asked the young lady in a whisper. 

“Yes,” replied Forbes in the 
same tone; and smiling with some 
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embarrassment, he added, “Yon 
see I have not exaggerated; he 
comes straight from the wilderness ; 
but in a few days he will have a 
more civilised appearance, and I 
will then take the liberty of intro- 
ducing him to you,” 

“ Your friend will always be wel- 
come,” said the old gentleman. 

Forbes went back to his place 
opposite Baldwin, and in that af- 
fectedly unconcerned manner which 
we generally assume when speak- 
ing of a person who we know is 
watching us, he told him that the 
young lady was Miss Jane Lel- 
and, the daughter of Mr. Leland, a 
rich banker of New York. 

“Rich or poor,” said Baldwin, 
“she is exceedingly pretty, and 
pleases me very much.” 

“You shall make her acquaint- 
ance,” continued Forbes. “I have 
already spoken of you, and will 
introduce you whenever you like,” 

Jane Leland knew very well that 
the two young men were speaking 
of her; but she was accustomed to 
attract attention, and she managed 
to look perfectly cool and uncon- 
scious. A few minutes later, Bald- 
win and Forbes rose to leave the 
restaurant. Forbes stepped up once 
more to Mr. Leland’s table to say 
good-bye, while Baldwin passed on, 
with one of those awkward _half- 
bows which we sometimes make to 
people whom we know without 

aving been introduced to them. 


Il, 


A few days after Baldwin had 
seen Miss Leland for the first time, 
he was formally presented to the 
young lady and her parents, and in 
a very short time he became a fre- 
quent and welcome visitor at the 
house of the American family, In 
the beginning of March he had gone 
to London on business; but at the 


end of a week, and much sooner 
than he was expected, he had re- 
turned: and now he had been in 
Paris two months, without even 
alluding to any intention of going 
away soon. 

Forbes was more than satisfied 
with this state of things—he was 
truly delighted. His whole mode 
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of life had been most agreeably 
changed by the presencé of that 
cheerful unassuming guest in his 
house. Already he began to look 
forward with uneasiness to the time 
when this pleasant intercourse must 
come toan end. Baldwin had said 
once, before his journey to England, 
that towards the end of the year he 
would return to Hakodate. 

“Why do you not remain in 
Europe ?” said Forbes. 

“Because my business is in 
Japan, and my money is invested 
there.” 

“ Cannot you liquidate your busi- 
ness?’ asked Forbes again, “You 
surely do not intend to spend your 
whole life among those half-civilised 
Japanese and those wild Ainos,” 

“Certainly not; but I must bear 
it a little longer, till I have earned 
enough to live in Europe without 
the help of the income which my 
Japanese business gives me at pres- 
ent.” 

“And how long will that take ?” 

“About four or five years, with 
good luck.” 

“Five years if you are lucky! 
That is a long time. And now 
supposing you have no such luck as 
you expect, what then ?” 

“T never have given that a 
thought. I let the morrow take 
care of itself.” 

“And when do you think of 
going back ?” 

“There is no hurry about that 
—probably about the end of the 
year. If I amin Hakodate by next 
spring, it will be time enough.” 

The month of May had come, and 
Baldwin had not spoken again of 
going away—nor did he seem to 
think about it. And, indeed, so it 
was; the thought of leaving Paris 
never came to him. The beautiful 
eyes of Jane Leland had cast a 
spell upon him. He was madly, 
hopelessly in love with her. He 
had been, in the fullest _ sense 
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of the word, bewitched by the 
brown-eyed, golden-haired, graceful 
American girl. All his thoughts, 
wishes, and hopes were centred in 
her. This unspoken passion made 
him as happy, as miserable, as 
light-hearted, as melancholy, as 
generous, as cowardly, and as silly 
as it does most people in the same 
enviable condition. In one respect 
only, Baldwin differed from most 
lovers: he did not talk about his 
love. He had not made a confi- 
dant of Forbes, who, nevertheless, 
had long been aware of his friend’s 
state of mind. Jane, too—to say 
nothing of Mr. and Mrs, Leland— 
had, without much difficulty, guessed 
their new friend’s secret. 

Mrs. Leland, née De Montemars, 
was by no means pleased at this 
discovery, but neither was she made 
uneasy by it. She reposed the 
most complete and well-justified 
confidence in her prudent Jane. 
Mr. Baldwin was not a son-in-law 
according to her coldly-calculating 
heart. She had long ago selected 
the wealthy George Forbes as a 
suitable husband for her daughter. 

Old Mr. Leland felt very kindly 
towards the young Englishman, but 
he was not ‘allowed to have any 
voice in the matter. His wife, in- 
deed, had very quickly put a stop 
to his remarks when, one evening, 
he had somewhat timidly alluded 
to the amiable qualities of “the 
young man from Japan.” 

Jane herself was not particularly 
proud of her last conquest. She 
was accustomed to triumph. She 
certainly did not dislike Baldwin, 
but the thought of marrying him 
had never once occurred to her. 

She was now three-and-twenty, 
and during the last four years she 
had been courted in the most various 
ways. She numbered, in her col- 
lection, sentimental, impassioned, 
melancholy, witty, and even sen- 
sible admirers. Each in turn had 
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amused her for a while, and then 
had gradually become uninteresting, 
if not tiresome. 

Three of them had made her 
offers of marriage, which she had 
declined ‘unconditionally, without a 
moment's hesitation. She really did 
not quite know, herself, what were 
the qualities her future husband 
ought to possess in order to please 
her. A great name, a brilliant posi- 
tion, a large fortune, might have, if 
not conquered her, at ear made 
her hesitate. None of her suitors 
had possessed these qualifications. 
Nor had Baldwin an_ illustrious 
name or great riches to command 
particular favour. The natural sim- 
plicity of his manners amused her 
—that was his sole merit in her 
eyes. 

The only man of her acquaint- 
ance who occupied her thoughts 
was Forbes, and he did not owe 
this distinction to his wealth. She 


certainly thought of it sometimes, ' 


and pictured to herself how pleas- 
ant it would be to surpass all her 
friends and acquaintances in splen- 
dour and extravagance; but what 
attracted her most was the aristo- 
eratic bearing and the indifference 
of the young millionaire. 

Now and then, in America, one 
meets with descendants of German 
or English emigrants in whom every 
trace of their origin has been oblit- 
erated, after a few generations, by 
the influences of climate and of a 
new mode of life. The ancestral 
type of features has entirely disap- 
peared. They have small refined 
features, a peculiarly delicate com- 
plexion, large, intelligent, bright 
eyes, small well-shaped hands and 
feet, and long slender limbs, Their 
bearing is bold and dignified ; their 
movements are graceful and self- 
assured, They look more like the 
heirs of ancient and noble names, 
than the descendants of square- 
shouldered thick-set farmers and 


workmen driven by want and misery 
from their old homes. One even 
often learns with surprise that they 
themselves have, in their youth, 
carried on some trade or business 
which in Europe is only followed 
by the lower and poorer classes. 

Forbes was one of these, so to 
speak, unjustifiably aristocratic-look- 
ing men. His grandfather had been 
a poor farmer; his father had dug 
a fortune out of the Californian 
mines; yet the — slenderly-built 
George Forbes moved about with 
remarkable dignity, and thoroughly 
gentleman-like self-possession. His 
great wealth threw a sort of artifi- 
cial halo around him. He rode 
and drove the best horses; be won 
and lost large sums at play with 
perfect equanimity; he never asked 
a service, nor even the smallest 
favour, of anybody; he was no re- 
specter of persons or of things; he 
was polite, and at the same time re- 
gardless of others; lastly, he knew 
how to dress plainly but in perfect 
good taste. 

Jane saw all this, and admired it. 
In her heart she even overrated the 
value of the manifold recommenda- 
tions of her wealthy countryman, 
while at the same time she was con- 
scious that her beautiful eyes had 
no great power over him, and that 
his serenity was not disturbed for 
one moment by her presence. She 
felt this more bitterly than any one 
had an idea of—far more bitterly 
than she liked to own to herself. 

“Tf only he were not so rich,” 
she often thought, “I would show 
him at least that he pleases me more 
than the. silly, tiresome men who 
surround me; but I scarcely dare 
to be friendly with him, lest he 
should fancy that I am thinking of 
his money, like those girls that flirt 
with him and those men that flatter 
him. If he could only lose a good 
= of his fortune, then he would 

nd out who are his true friends.” 
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She treated Forbes with far greater 
reserve than any of her other ac- 
quaintances ; and for Baldwin espe- 
cially, she had always a pleasant 
smile and a friendly greeting. 
Forbes noticed this, and laughed at 
it inwardly. ‘She wants to make 
me jealous of poor Baldwin,” he 
said to himself. The son of the 
gold-digger did not cherish many 
illusions; he had no very exalted 
opinion of mankind in general, or 
of Jane Leland in particular. He 
was not so easy to decoy and tame 
as the “ Wild Man of Yesso.” 

On one occasion, when Forbes 
came home from his club at one 
o’clock in the morning, having left 
Baldwin. two hours before in Mrs. 
Leland’s drawing-room, he noticed 
that there was a light still burning 
.in his friend’s room. He opened 
the door, and found Baldwin walk- 
ing up and down, apparently in 
deep thought. 

“Why, what keeps you up so 
late ?” 

“Sit down,” said Baldwin; “I 
want to speak to you.” 

“My advice is: Don’t.” 

“ What ?” 

“Don’t marry !” 

Baldwin looked up in surprise. 
“Who told you that I wished to 
marry ?” he asked. 

“ Why, you.have told meso your- 
self,” replied Forbes, laughing. “ Do 
you really think it is a secret, for 
any one who knows you, that you 
are in love with Miss Leland ?” 

Baldwin was silent for some time. 
At last he said, “ You spare me the 
trouble of a preface and a confes- 
sion, and I am thankful for that, 
I will tell you at once what has 
happened to-night: Soon after you 
left us, I unexpectedly found an 
opportunity of speaking to Miss 
Leland alone. Mr. Leland was at 


the whist-table, his wife was talk- 
ing to some ladies, and Jane was left 
alone in the little room where tea 
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had been served. There I joined 
her. I do not know how it happened 
that I came to speak of my love; 
but before I knew it myself, I had 
told her all I had kept hidden so 
long in my heart. At the very mo- 
ment when I was expecting her 
answer, there was a moving of chairs 
in the drawing-room ; the visitors 
were preparing to go. Jane rose 
quickly and went into the next 
room. The guests took leave, and 
a few minutes later I found myself 
alone with Mr. and Mrs. Leland. 
Jane had disappeared. My heart 
was so full of what I had said to 
her, that I was determined to come 
to an explanation. I related in a 
few words what had taken place 
between Jane and myself, and I 
in them to grant me the hand 
of their daughter. Old Mr, Leland 
looked embarrassed, and said, ‘ You 
must settle that with my wife.’ He 
then went to the whist-table and 
busied himself in putting up the 
counters and the cards. Mrs. Leland, 
who had remained near the fire- 
place, and did not ask me to sit 
down, made a long speech in a 
low voice to this effect: She had 
heard from you and from myself 
that I intended returning to Japan, 
and she could not give her con- 
sent to a marriage which would 
separate her from her only child. 
I found nothing to say in re- 
ply ; the whole affair had assumed 
suddenly such a totally prosaic as- 
pect. I became embarrassed, and 
I scarcely remember what I an- 
swered. While I was speaking to 
her, she looked at me in a cold, un- 
sympathetic way; old Leland was 
still busy with his cards and coun- 
ters; but I could not, and would 
not, consider myself beaten. Jane 
had not accepted my offer, but nei- 
ther had she refused it. I might 
still hope for the best. So, at last, 
I said to Mrs. Leland that I could 
not accept her answer as final; that 
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I entreated her to speak to her 
daughter ; and that I would take the 
liberty of calling to-morrow after- 
noon for a reply. I cannot tell you 
how painful was the hard, busi- 
ness-like tone in which this conver- 
sation was carried on. Mrs. Leland 
said, ‘I will speak to my daughter, 
Your visits will always be welcome ; 
but I will never consent to separate 
from my only child, in order to let 
her go to a part of the world where 
she would, in fact, be lost to me.’ 

‘There followed a long pause, 
during which her eyes remained 
fixed on me with that same un- 
friendly expression. I did not 
fully realise my position, I felt as 
if | were in a dream. Everything 
seemed so strange, so entirely un- 
expected, I had gone to the Lelands 
that evening, as I had done for 
weeks past, in the hopes of seeing 
Jane, but without any positive in- 
tention of declaring my love. And 
now I had spoken, and had not 
even obtained an answer from Jane! 
Now I was called upon, in this 
formal, business-like manner—as if 
it were a mere everyday question— 
to resign all the happiness I had 
hoped for! I felt that I could not 
collect my thoughts. I had just 
enough self-possession and judgment 
left to see that ope inconsiderate 
word might hopelessly ‘ruin all my 
chances. I took my hat and said 
once more, ‘ Speak to your daughter, 
and allow me to call for your .deci- 
sion to-morrow.’ A few seconds 
later, 1 found myself in the street, 
and for the last hour I have been 
here. You see I am quite cool, and 
yet I do not know what to do. 
Help me, Forbes! What ought I 
to do? If Mrs. Leland repeats to- 
morrow what she has said to-night, 
what then? Help me, I say!” 

Baldwin spoke calmiy, but his 
eyes shone with a feverish light; 
his look was unsteady and his voice 
sounded hoarse. 


Forbes walked leisurely up to’ the 
fireplace, looked at the clock, ad- 
mired himself in the glass, and 
smoothed his beautiful curly hair. 
Baldwin never took his eyes off 
him. 

“Do you think,” said Forbes at 
last, very quietly, “that you have 
Miss Leland on your side ?” 

“How cau I know?” replied 
Baldwin, impatiently; “have I not 
told you that she left me without 
giving me any answer?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, then I 
really do not know what to advise.” 
He relighted his cigar, which had 
gone out, and then added slowly, 
“Wait till to-morrow; let us see 
what Mamma Leland has to say to 
you.” 

“But if she simply repeats what 
she said this evening?” 


“Well, if I were you, I would 


wait, anyhow.” 

“Have you nothing else to say 
to me?” 

“T really have not.” 

“Then I am no wiser than I 
was,” 

Forbes made no reply. Baldwin, 
who was seated, remained staring 
into vacancy, while he whistled 
softly to himself. At last he said— 

“Very well; I will wait till to- 
morrow.” Then he passed bis hand 
across his forehead and eyes, and 
said, “I am tired to death.” 

Forbes wished him good-night 
and left the room. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards he was lying in 
bed reading the evening papers, as 
was his habit before going to sleep. 
After a very little while he al 
the paper on the floor, extinguished 
the light, and was soon sound 
asleep. ‘ 

The next morning, Baldwin, who 
had passed a sleepless night, was 
sitting in his room, pale and down- 
hearted, when the following letter 
from Mrs, Leland was brought to 
him :— 


























‘* AVENUE FRIEDLAND, 
Monday morning. 
“My pear Mr, Batpwin,—After 

you left us last night I had a long 

conversation with my wife and my 
daughter, and it is my duty to in- 
form you of the decision we have 

come to. I regret sincerely that I 

cannot give you better news. Jane 

is our only child, and you will 
readily ae that we do not 
wish to separate from her. She is 
very grateful for the offer you have 
made her, and is much flattered by 
it, but she will not oppose the ex- 
press wish of her parents. Under 
these circumstances it would be 
painful for yourself and for us, 
were you to repeat your offer to- 
day, as was your iutention last 
night. Our decision is irrevocable, 

I wish you every happiness, with 

all my heart. I hope that in after 

years we may meet again, and renew, 

under different circumstances, an 

acquaintance which has been very 

agreeable to me. My wife sends 

her best regards; and I remain, my 

dear Mr. Baldwin, yours very truly, 
“ FREDERICK LELAND.” 


Baldwin, after reading this letter, 
sat for a long while motionless, and 
apparently petrified. At twelve 
the servant came to announce break- 
fast, and to say that Mr. Forbes was 
waiting for him in the dining-room. 
Baldwin replied that he would come 
immediately; but he forgot what 
he had said, and a quarter of an 
hour later, Forbes: himself came to 
find out what kept him in his room. 
Baldwin, without saying a word, 
handed him the letter, on which 
Forbes bestowed merely a passing 

lance. 

““We will talk about this after 
breakfast,” he said; “come down, 
it is half-past twelve.” 

Baldwin followed his host as in 
a dream, and for half an hour he 
sat opposite to him at the breakfast- 
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table without speaking. Forbes 
had taken a long ride in the morn- 
ing, and was blessed with an excel- 
lent appetite. When he had satis- 
fied his hunger, however, he was 
ready to listen to the love affairs of 
his best friend. 

“Give me that letter again,” he 
said, when he was seated with Bald- - 
win in the smoking-room; “I want 
to read it over carefully before I give 
you my opinion.” 

He lighted a cigar very leisurely, 
threw himself into an easy-chair, 
putting his legs up on another chair, 
and when he had made himself 
thoroughly comfortable, and had 
even examined for a moment, with 
evident satisfaction, his small, well- 
made boots, he began to read. 

“That letter has been dictated 
by Mamma Leland,” he said, when 
he had reached the signature. “ The 
old gentleman would never have 
written it—I know his style; and 
she has taken pains, too, to make it 
look awkward and natural. Her 
own little notes have a much finer 
finish, But the letter is not bad 
of its kind. The “née De Monte- 
mars” has anticipated any new at- 
tack which you might attempt, and 
has defeated it beforehand.” 

“Forbes, will you do me a 
favour ?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“Go to Mrs. Leland; speak a 
kind word for me,” 

“ But, my dear fellow, what could 
Isay? Father, mother, and daugh- 
ter unanimously reject your offer. 
Follow my advice and let the mat- 
ter drop.” 

Baldwin looked at him jn aston- 
ishment, but did not answer. Forbes 
felt that in his desire to get rid of 
the whole affair—which did not in- 
terest him very much—he had per- 
haps acted somewhat awkwardly ; 
so, with some hesitation in his tone 
and manner—like one who is try- 
ing to get out of a difficulty, and 








hopes to find a way while he is 
king—he said, 

“Put yourself in that woman’s 
place. . . . After all, she is not so 
very much in the wrong. . . . She 
does not wish to separate from her 
daughter. . . . If you had an only 
. daughter, would you like her to go 
and live among the Ainos?... 
Cannot you make a new offer on a 
different basis? ... Cannot you 
say you would remain in Europe? 
. . » By that means, perbaps, every- 
thing might be pleasantly arranged. 
But go and plead your cause your- 
self, and don’t take an outsider into 
the business, That might make an 
unfavourable impression. Qui veut, 
va; qui ne veut pas, envoie.”” 

“No, I must return to Japan,” 
replied Baldwin; “my interests 
would suffer too much were I to 
remain here now,” 

“ Well, make up your mind toa 
sacrifice.” 

“If it were only that !’’ exclaimed 
Baldwin. “I would gladly give 
every penny I have if it would 
make Mrs. Leland change her mind. 
But, as a poor man, I could not 
= to offer myself as a hus- 

and for Jane.” 

He stopped suddenly, and walked 
up and down the room in deep 
thought; then, speaking to himself 
rather than to his companion, he 
said— 

“There is perhaps one way of 
arranging everything.” 

“ How ?” 

“Tf I could find somebody to 
buy a share of my business, which 
is really a sound and good one.” 
He stopped again and cast a timid 
glance at Forbes. 

“ How could that be done?” 

“T cannot see my way quite clearly 
in the mattér at present,” replied 
Baldwin; “I will think it over, and 
talk to you about it this evening.” 

“Yes, do,” said Forbes, in a care- 
less tone. Then he looked at his 
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watch, and added, “I have a few 
calls to make. I will dine at seven 
at the Café Anglais, and you can 
meet me there if you like. At any 
rate, I will be here at about nine.” 
And he left the room, “I see what 
you are after, Master Baldwin,” he 
said to himself as soon as he. was out- 
side ; “always the same old story !” 

Baldwin had no idea of what 
was passing in Forbes’s mind. He 
worked the whole afternoon to 
draw up a statement of his financial 
position. He happened to have 
some documents with him which 
enabled him to prove the correct- 
ness of his estimates by facts and 
figures. He could show that he pos- 
sessed a fortune of nearly 150,000 
dollars: In order to arrive at this 
figure, he had, however, thought 
himself justified in putting down at 
a fair sum his flourishing business 
in Japan. He stated that any one 
who would take a share in the cor- 
cern, bringing with him 50,000 dol- 
lars, would make a safe and profit- 
able investment, and that, on these 
conditions, he was ready to take 
his friend Graham of Hakodate into 
potesenit Of Graham’s consent 

e felt sure beforehand. The 50,000 
dollars with which Graham would 
euter the firm would enable them 
to extend the business, and found 
a branch establishment in Europe. 
The management of this European 
branch Baldwin would undertake 
himself, 

These were the heads of his state- 
ment. In an accompanying letter, 
Baldwin asked Forbes to lend these 
50,000 dollars to his friend Graham. 
As an additional guarantee, he pro- 
posed to mortgage his own and 
Graham’s landed property in Hako- 
date, to secure Forbes. Thus the 
risk to be incurred in granting the 
loan would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Baldwin worked hard for several 
hours to finish his calculations and 
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his letter. He had been much ex- 
cited ; but as he read over his work 
when it was done, he felt satisfied 
with it, and that calmed him a little. 
He had written with perfect honesty. 
He had not tried to represent his 
circumstances as better than they 
were, A stranger, indeed, might 
perhaps raise objections—but then 
Forbes was no stranger. . . . 
Baldwin knew that Forbes pos- 
sessed a large fortune, and he took 
it for granted that he would be 
ready to do this thing to oblige 
not only him, but also Graham, who 
had been the friend of bis youth. 
He looked at his watch and saw 
that it was too late to go to the 
Café Anglais. So he took a hasty 


dinner at a restaurant in the Champs 
Elysées, and rushed home immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Forbes was not punctual; it was 
nearly ten when he made his ap- 
pearance. He said something by way 
of excuse, to which his friend paid no 


attention. He was evidently in a 
bad humour when he followed Bald- 
win into his room. 

“Here,” said Baldwin, handing 
him the long, carefully-written 
statement, “read this first.” 

Forbes had not taken off his hat, 
and altogether looked like a man 
who has not much time to spare. 
He turned over quickly the closely- 
written pages, and soon came to the 
end of the memorandum which had 
cost poor Baldwin so many hours of 
conscientious labour. * 

“1 do not see yet what i8 the drift 
of this,” he said, without lifting his 
eyes off the manuscript, but I can 
point out at once one great mistake 
which may fatally weaken your 
whole argument. ... J,too,am a 
man of business,” he added, some- 
what pettishly, as if in answer to 
some implied remark from Baldwin, 
who had not said a word, and who 
stood looking at him in anxious 
suspense, 
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“You estimate your fortune at 
150,000 dollars, That cannot be 
correct, to begin with, since you 
are willing to sell one-half for 
50,000 dollars. By your own 
showing, therefore, you are only 
worth 100,000 dollars. But even 
from that sum, Leland, who is a 
cautious man, would deduct one- 
half, as your money is invested in a 
business which may be good to-day 
and bad to-morrow. Again, you 
are ready, you say, to become joint 
security with Graham for the 50,000 
dollars you wish to raise ; but should 
you be unfortunate in your business 
—a contingency which must cer- 
tainly be taken into account—you 
might be utterly ruined. This alone 
will cause old Leland to consider 
your statement as resting upon a 
very weak foundation, and conse- 
quently to reject it.” 

He had assumed, while speaking, 
a certain look of superiority, as 
though ‘he had discovered some- 
thing very pleasant, and: he repeat- 
ed slowly, “ Yes, reject it.” After 
a short pause he continued— 

“ But, even supposing that Lel- 
and were to accept your calcula- 
tions—which, I am convinced, he 
will not—your statement will by no 
means satisfy him. I see you reckon 
upon a certain income of 12,000 
dollars. You mention that sum as 
aminimum, Leland will not sup- 
pose for a moment that you have 
undervalued your property, and he 
will set down that sum as a maxi- 
mum. But, my dear fellow, what 
are 12,000 dollars a year for a spoilt 
child like Jane Leland? In her 
father’s house more than’ double 
that sum is spent, and*they do not 
think themselves rich enough. With 
12,000 dollars, or about £2500 a- 
year, one cannot do much in*Paris. 
For instance, you could not think 
of keeping your own carriage and 
horses; and just imagine Jane 
Leland in a cab! Impossible! . .. 
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Believe me, my dear Baldwin, it 
won't do; better give it up.” 

“ Here, read this,” replied Bald- 
win, gloomily, and he handed For- 
bes the letter in which he was asked 
to advance the 50,000 dollars to 
Graham, Forbes looked at it for 
a moment. 

“You think me richer than I 
am,” hesaid. “I cannot dispose of 
50,000 dollars as easily as you fancy. 
But even if I could, what would be 
the use? I repeat, Leland is far too 
penton a man to accept your offer, 

lieve me, Baldwin, the best thing 
you can do is to give up the whole 
thing.” 

“Then you will not help me ?” 

“T will help you with pleasure, 
if it is possible. I will see what I 
can do, But Ican make no posi- 
tive promise; and I repeat again, I 
do not think my help would do you 
any good.” 

“ What am I to do, then ?” 

“ Well, how can I know ?” 

“ May I tell Leland that I think 
I can make arrangements to remain 
in Europe, if on that condition he 
will give me his daughter ?” 

“Certainly, tell him so; that 
ean do no harm; but... but... 
as I said before, I do not know yet 
whether I can get that money -for 
you. I would have to borrow it. 
50,000 dollars is a large sum—a 
quarter of a million of francs—a 
very large sum, .. . If you only 
knew how many claims are made 
on. me—from all sides, . . .” 

Baldwin looked at Forbes with 
an expression so peculiar, so bitter, 
and at the same time so pitying, 
that the poor millionaire was sud- 
denly silenced. 

“Let us say no more about it,” 
said Baldwin, gently; “I have 
been mistaken,” 

A feeling of shame and anger 
took possession of Forbes. He felt 
that Baldwin was looking down 
upon him, as from some lofty emi- 
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nence. But had hea right to do 
so? What did it all amount to? 
Always the same old story. He, 
Forbes, was to give money. Was he 
good for nothing else in this world 
than to pay, in order to get other 
people, strangers, out of their diffi- 
culties? Who had ever helped 
him? Nobody. He wanted no- 
thing of Baldwin; what right had 
Baldwin to ask a fayour of him? 
He had taken a liking to the stran- 
ger, because he seemed unselfish 
and disinterested, But after all, 
Baldwin was just like the other 
people with whom he had come in 
contact. Baldwin, like the rest, 
wanted to get something out of him. 
“T will not always let everybody 
make use of me, and get the better 
of me,” he said to himself. “The 
friendship of that man is not worth 
50,000 dollars, Nota penny will I 
give for it, if I have to pay for it. 
It was only of value so long as it 
was not venal.” 

“You judge me unfairly,” he 
said aloud, “but it would be of no 
use to try and clear up this misun- 
derstanding. ... Good night, Bald- 
win.” 

“Good night.” 

A few minutes later, Baldwin 
heard the roll of the carriage which 
took Forbes to his club, There he 
played as usual, but, if possible, 
with even less interest than was his 
wont. His reason furnished him 
with a hundred arguments to justify 
his conduct tewards Baldwin; but 
his heart, cold as it was, told bim 
that he had acted meanly and un- 
generously. No: Baldwin was no 
common schemer who wanted to 
take advantage of him, And by 
his side there stood another man, 
whose image Forbes could not drive 
away—a man with a prematurely- 
aged face, with a sad look and a 
sorrowful smile on his lips — 
Thomas! Baldwin, a perfect stran- 
ger, had shown him kindness. ‘“ I 
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owe it to Baldwin that I have not 
gone quite to ruin,” Thomas had 
written to Forbes. This thought 
gnawed at the heart of the rich 
man, and his conscience smote him, 

“He shall have the money,” he 
said to himself, suddenly, and a 
genial feeling of warmth, which he 
had not known for years, filled his 
heart. 

“Va banque!” he said aloud, 
and pushed a heap of gold pieces 
and bank-notes into the middle of 
the table. He lost. It took a 
long time to count the money. He 
waited impatiently, and had to pay 
a considerable sum. Then he rose 
and drove home. 

He looked up at Baldwin’s win- 
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dows, and saw no light in them. 
“ He is gone to bed,” thought For- 
bes. He went into his own room, 
but he was excited, and it was long 
before he fell asleep. At a late 
hour the next morning, his servant 
brought him a letter. He recog- 
nised Baldwin’s handwriting, and, 
tearing open the envelope, he 
read— 


“ Dear Forses,—Accept my best 
thanks for the kindness with which 
you have received me. I have made 
up my mind to go to London, Your 
servant. tells me that you are still 
asleep, and I do not wish to disturb 
you.—Very faithfully yours, 

“Gor pon Batpwiy.” 











At well-regulated minds ought, of 
course, to rejoice at the great strides 
linguistic science has taken in our 
time towards a firm footing; but it 
is difficult to refrain from mingling 
with our satisfaction some senti- 
mental regrets at the restrictions that 
are nowadays imposed upon philo- 
logic fancy. Here as everywhere else 
a Reign of Law has sought to set up 
its sway. Free efforts of the imagina- 
tion now find themselves heavily fet- 
tered by the cramping arguments of 
fact. That delightfully discursive 
speculation of our older et¥mologists 
which roamed here and there at 
pleasure, contemptuously indifferent 
to ethnological limits, recking little 
ef classification, but profoundly in- 
terested in determining the language 
of Eden and devoutly believing in 
the confusion of Babel, now takes 
its place beside the squaring of the 
circle and the transmutation of 
the metals. The philological “ high 
jinks” which have been our delight 
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since the days of the “ Diversions 
of Purley,” must not-be indulged 
in in these staid days of exact 
science. We begin to feel asort of 
shame in avowing our liking for 
the philological dictum of our dear 
Jonathan Oldbuck, umquhill of 
Monkbarns, that “an inch is as 
good as a mile for a home-thrust ;” 
for we are reminded by a sweet 
singer in ‘ Maga,’ who himself did 
much in his day, in no pedantic 
fashion, to keep the word-compel- 
lers within due bounds, that though 
“etymology once wasa wild kind 
of thing,” 


“Now that state of matters completely 
is changed, 

And the old school of scholars now feels 
quite estranged, 

For ’tis clear that whenever we open our 


aw, 
Every sound that we utter comes under 
some law.’’ 


No doubt the change is all for the 
better, but still we may be par- 
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doned for doubting whether philo- 
logical research has greater attrac- 
tions now than it d in the 
old days before Grimm's law became 
our creed, when every linguistic 
“find” was really treasure-trove, 
which the lucky discoverer might, 
if he could, turn unchallenged to 
the account of his own particular 
theories. We do not for a minute 
forget the magic interest with which 
Max Miller can invest every detail 
connected with his own beloved 
science, or ignore the skill with 
which he has clothed the dry bones 
that Grimm and Rask and Bopp had 
pieced together. We set ample 
store by the great light that Max 
Miller has thrown on the families 
of human speech and their rela- 
tions each to the other. But why 
should we not find a species of 
relief by contrast in straying back 
from the broad glare to the dim 
twilight amid which the old school 
of philologists groped? Because 
we heave a sigh over the lance 
and shield of the cap a pie knights, 
is it to be supposed that we are 
contemptuous of the inventions of 
Herr Krupp or Mr. Whitworth? 
And in sooth they were fine fellows 
the old Word-men, whose great 
ideas could never have been con- 
fined in the puny octavos of these 
degenerate days. Grant that they 
were full of crotchets; that in nine 
ceases out of ten their inquiries were 
straining to a foregone conclusion ; 
that they were ignorant of those 
fundamental principles that are 
nowadays flogged into fourth-form 
boys: but what grand superstruc- 
tures have not many of them left 
behind them—edifices still stately 
and impressive to the eye, though 
the foundations may long since have 
slipped from under them? “ Mon- 
uments of misplaced research,” is 
the curt and contemptuous criticism 
with which most of the speculations 
or the pre-Grimmian etymologists 
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are nowadays put back on the book- 
shelf ; and we often doubt whether 
at the present rate of progress the 
works which contemporary inquiry 
is producing, will receive more civil 
compliments from posterity when 
as many years have elapsed. 
Curiosity to determine the prim- 
itive language of mankind was al- 
ways a principal object with the 
older philologists; and the chief 
subject of contention among them 
was the comparative claims of their 
own national tongues to this pre- 
eminence. In a curious old folio of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the ‘ Origines Antwerpianez,’ by Bec- 
canus, a Flemish savant, the most 
laboured and learned part of the 
book is devoted to demonstrating 
that Low Dutch was the language 
spoken in Paradise ; and one hardly 
knows whether to feel surprised more 
at the wonderful accumulation of 
facts and arguments which are jum- 
bled together by way of proof, or at 
the preposterous conclusions which 
the patriotic scholar so complacently 
assumes to have been put by him 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Our earlier Ceitic scholars were not 
less extravagant in their pretensions, 
and incurred a good deal more ridi- 
cule than they perhaps merited by 
the vehemence and persistence with 
which they pushed the claims of 
their language to an origin of the 
highest antiquity. Scores of Celtic 
grammarians have not hesitated to 
urge, as gravely and as confident 
as Beccatus himself, that Adam 
greeted his wife in genuine Erse, 
and that the Serpent insinuated his 
arguments into the female ear in 
the same mellifluous tongue. Ine 
deed we are not sure that even in 
the present day places would not be 
found north of the Highland line 
where such a belief was still an 
article of faith; and it is broadly 
hinted that the apostle of the Gaelic 
Renaissance, our versatile friend 
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Professor Blackie, would draw his 
claymore in its defence, An amus- 
ing list might be made of the irre- 
concilable affinities that have been 
sought to be established between 
Hebrew and Gaelic words; although 
probably not more ludicrous than 
many of the derivations that pass 
current in our everyday dictionaries. 
The Hebrides come quite naturally 
from Heber the son of Shem; and 
it is not exactly difficult to make out 
that Invergordon is merely the cor- 
ruption of two Hebrew words signi- 
fying “beyond Jordan.” It. was 
only natural that such a_ theory 
should take a firm hold. The Scot- 
tish Celt is so bound up in his Bible, 
and so prone to cast his political, 
social, and moral ideas in a Hebrew 
mould, that the discovery of analo- 
gies between his own tongue and 
the language of ancient Israel had 
for him a fascination of no ordinary 
kind; and when this allurement 
was presented to him, he not unfre- 
quently rushed after casual resem- 
blances and general affinities, so as 
to make himself a laughing-stock 
to the less imaginative portion of 
mankind, 

And even when the Aryan origin 
of the Celtic family of languages 
was clearly made out, and the claims 
of Gaelic to be the earliest offshoot 
in a westerly direction from the 
parent stem was admitted by phil- 
ological authorities, the Highland 
Celts did not easily get rid of their 
Semitic partialities, and acknowledge 
their Hindoo cousins with the same 
readiness as they would have hailed 
a Jewish relationship. There is 
hardly a work on Celtic philologs 
down to our own days in Thich we 
do not find traces of this tendresse, 
resulting generally in difficulties 
which would in most cases have been 
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readily solved by a direct reference 
to the Sanscrit. It is only by a 
comparison of the oldest known 
Celtic remains, customs, and folk- 
lore with the religion and habits of 
the early Aryans, that we can ever 
hope to disinter the truth about the 
Ancient Britons from the tumulus 
which imagination, conjecture, and 
fiction have reared over them. But 
if we are ever to have the full ben- 
efit of the information which com- 
parative philology can extract from 
the Celtic languages, we must utter- 
ly discard the loose mode of dealing 
with them which has been hitherto 
in vogue. We must restrict our- 
selves to historic as well as to 
philological possibilities. We must 
carefully bear in mind the number 
of European languages which bave 
sprung from the same Aryan stock as 
the Gaelic and its kindred tongues. 
We must remember, too, the dif- 
ferent degrees in which these same 
European languages have combined 
with the original Celtic speech of 
the island to form the Queen’s 
English; and, above all, we must 
not jump too rashly at a conclusion 
that because an English word has a 
Celtic smack about it, it must neces- 
sarily have come into the language 
from the influence of the Ancient 
British race. 

With these prefatory cautions, 
we may ‘at once introduce the 
reader to Dr, Charles Mackay’s 
‘Gaelic Etymology of the English 
Language ;’* and this ceremony over, 
we warrant the two will prove fast 
and constant friends. The good 
old lady who betook herself to the 
y Dictionary for purposes of devotion 
and declared it to be “ dry reading,” 
would not have made the same 
complaint of Dr. Mackay’s work. 


It is the most gossiping glossary 
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that we have ever met with—a very 
Pepys among dictionaries—showin 
a vast acquaintance with folk-lore, 
with old books, and with “ frag- 
ments of forgotten peoples.” Its 
primary object is to gather out of 
our English speech, and especially 
out of the Lowland Scotch, more 
Anglo-Saxon than the English it- 
self, the words connected with the 
ancient Celtic tongues of the island. 
No one could be more fitted than the 
author for the task by a knowledge 
of both tongues, or by a critical and 
philological acumen; and ‘Maga’ 
has ere this lent a pleased ear to 
his counsels about “ winged words.” 
But albeit, without prejudice, and 
ever ready to yield to conviction, 
she has her own views upon this 
same Celtic question, which with 
her usual frankness she must needs 
speak out. 

And first, as to the Lowland 
Scotch, which is popularly presum- 
ed to be largely impregnated with 
a Celtic element, and which, to a 
certain extent, has become the al- 
ternative language of the Gaelic- 
speaking race itself. It is the 
fashion to set down as Celtic all 
words in Lowland Scotch that have 
the remotest resemblance to a Gaelic 
stem, without stopping to inquire 
whether both cannot alike be re- 
ferred back to a common Aryan 
root. In this case we must commit 
ourselyes mainly to historical guid- 
ance, Now, if there is one fact 
that early Scottish history testifies 
to more strongly than another, it 
is the intense antipathy that existed 
between the Celtic races inhabit- 
ing the Highlands, and the Saxon, 
Norman, and Flemish dwellers on 
the coast and in the Lowlands. 
The Lowlanders looked down upon 
the Highlanders from the point of 
law-abiding civilisation; while the 
other took the higher ground on 
account of their superior bravery and 
prowess. In both cases language 
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was the great bar of partition, and 
each hated and derided the speech 
of the other with an intensity that 
has still left ample traces on the 
surfaces of both tongues. This 
feeling would not prevent an inter- 
change of words, but only under 
certain conditions, which we find 
quite fulfilled on referring to Dr. 
Mackay’s pages, Thus we have the 
Celtic word for “ peasantry,” ceath- 
airne, adopted into Saxon as the 
contemptuous “kern,” or the still 
more reprobated “catheran,” “ rob- 
ber.” Scott, who well knew the 
terms on which the two races stood, 
has hit these off with historical 
exactness in his grand ballad of 
“ Harlaw :”— 


** My horse shall ride through ranks sae 
rude 
As through the moorland fern; 
Then ne’er let the gentle Norman blude 
Grow cauld for Highland kerne.”’ 


Similar instances of an _ honest 
word being perverted in transition 
into a contemptuous meaning are 
to be found wherever two races 
speaking different languages have 
come into hostile collision, especi- 
ally in the East. Of course a cer- 
tain number of words must get in- 
terchanged on equal terms, but these 
are always capable of being brought 
within the compass of a brief clas- 
sification; and in the case of Low- 
land Scotch, with its extensive 
vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon to fall 
back upon, we have no-grounds for 
presuming that it seriously sought 
to supplement its deficiencies from 
the resources of the Celtic races. 
We have instances of Teutonic, 
Norse, and Norman septs adopting 
the habits and language of the 
Celts, who would of course add 
many words to the Gaelic that had 
been current in their own tongues. 
But we have no reason to believe 
that the Lowland Scots, who have 
handed down their language to us, 
were at all disposed to naturalise 
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freely ‘the words of their Celtic 
neighbours, Pinkerton expresses 
this opinion with offensive force ; 
and from the guarded language 
used by Dr. Hill Burton in-his His- 
tory, we can gather that he holds 
very much the same view. 

Bat while we thus enter a caution 
against the hypothesis, too common- 
ly assumed, that English and Low- 
land Scotch are disproportionately 
indebted to the Celtic for their vo- 
cabularies, we are quite prepared to 
render to the Gaelic the words that 
are Gaelic. In topography we are 
of course deeply obliged to the older 
inhabitants, whose names in many 
instances the Anglo-Saxons were 
glad to adopt. Where Celtic cus- 
toms were distinctive or strange, 
we find their original names taken 
over, as closely as possible, into our 
speech; or else these customs were 
designated by disparaging or offen- 
sive foreign epithets, A curious ap- 
propriation from the Celtic was the 
sacred burthens of the sacrificial 
songs chanted by the Druids,—or 
whatever else we should call the An- 
cient British priests,—which seem 
to have been caught up by the Sax- 
ons and converted by their gleemen 
to a very secular use. “ Hey derry 
down,” which we know to be as old 
as the days of the Heptarchy at 
least, has been traced to a Druidical 
chant, “ Hai down, ir, deri danno 
(Come let us hasten to the oaken 
grove),” although Dr. Mackay gives 
the original as slightly different. 
We are glad to think that the 
Shakespearian choruses, such as 
“Hey nonnie nonnie,” and the re- 
frain of the “gude and godlie 
ballat,” “Hey trix, trim go trix,” 
have both a similarly sacred origin. 
But if the line is to be drawn any- 
where, we would be glad if it were 
inside “Ri tooral looral,” which 
needs not the sanction of hoar an- 
tiquity to commend it to the class 
by whom it is nowadays chanted. 


“This vile trash,” says Dr. Mackay, 
“ contains two Gaelic words which are 
susceptible of two Gaelic interpreta- 
tions. Zooral may be derived from 
turail—slow ; and looral from luath- 
rail (pronounced Juarail)—quick, sig- 
nifying a variation in the time of some 
musical composition to which the 
Druidical priests accommodated their 
footsteps in a religious procession either 
to the grove of worship or around the 
inner stone circle. It is also possible 
that the words are derived from 7wath- 
reul, or Luath-reul (th silent in both 
instances), the first signifying ‘North 
Star,’ and the second ‘ Swift Star,’-—ap- 
propriate invocations in the mouths of 
a priesthood that studied all the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and were 
the astrologers as well as the astrono- 
mers of the people.” 


There is probably more in this 
than in some etymological stories 
that receive greater credit. The Sax- 
ons, always susceptible to music, 
would catch up the weird, and to 
them meaningless chant, and it is 
quite natural to suppose that in 
course of time it would come readily 
to their lips as a chorus to swell out 
their own songs. At the same time 
we must bear in mind that the 
music-hall minstrelsy of our own 
age has shown us how easily a chorus 
may be made up of mere patter, and 
how readily such jargon will catch 
hold on the popular memory. It is 
quite legitimate, where a chorus is 
known to be of undoubted antiquity, 
to seek a historical origin for it; but 
we must be possessed of a good deal 
of credulity to believe that half our 
nursery and music-hall refrains are 
aught else except syllables shaped 
to notes of music, “mere nonsense- 
words that go glibly off the tongue,” 
as Mr. Chappell puts it in his 
“ Popular Music of the Olden Time.” 

There is a class of words not less 
interesting than the choruses of our 
old songs to which Dr. Mackay de- 
votes much attention, and which he 
labours with great ingenuity to de- 
duce from a Celtic origin. These 
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are our current “slang” words, 
which force themselves into our 
speech and our writings in spite 
of our most earnest efforts to con- 
fine them to the class wherein they 
originally sprang up. There is a 
curious , distinction to be drawn 
between the spread of modern and 
ancient slang that is not altogether 
flattering to the taste of the present 

. Early in the last century we 
find that the court and the coffee- 
houses were the great manufactories 
of “slang” words and “cant” 
phrases; and that as soon as these 
spread to wider and less select cir- 
m se the “mode” required them to 
be dropped at once. In the present 
day the process seems to be in- 
verted, and society is well content 
to cull its flowers of speech from 
the highways and the by-ways, 
from the betting-ring, from the 
billiard-room, and from the daily 
talk of the vulgar masses. And 
yet “slang” has taken such a firm 
hold upon us that we not only 
must not ignore it, but we cannot 
forbear feeling interested in every 
attempt to solve its etymology ; and 
no class of words is more caprici- 
ously coined or more calculated to 
mislead the philologist who goes by 
mere resemblance than our “ slang” 
terms. We do not know, and will 
probably never be able to deter- 
mine, the origin of “ slang” itself. 
Stormonth, in his valuable and ac- 
curate Dictionary, thinks the word 
“ connected with the Latin lingua— 
the tongue ; literally, the language 
of the gipsies :” and this conjecture 
is just as likely to be right as an- 
other; and it stands much more to 
reason than Dr. Mackay’s derivation 
from sluagh, a “multitude,” and 
teanga, “speech.” More likely it is 
a coined word without paternity or 
kin; and the fact that almost every 
other Aryan tongue has a distinct 
term to express the same idea, like 
the German pdbelsprache and the 


French argot, bears out this-theory. 
A word purely local, both in origin 
and application, and often entirely 
meaningless, may from a variety of 
circumstances obtain a general cur- 
rency and importance. In such 
cases the task of the etymologist 
resembles that of the genealogist 
who has to frame the pedigree 
and matriculate the arms of some 
nouveau riche; and the result is 
generally worth about the same in 
both cases. The type-word of this 
class is “ skedaddle”—a slang word 
to which the American war gave 
great prominence, and which, mean- 
ingless enough probably at first, is 
now, by some happy guess, insep- 
arably connected with the Greek 
oxedavvv_pt, The odds are a hun- 
dred to one that there is not the 
remotest connection between the 
two; but they now stand coupled 
together, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so until the end of the 
days of dictionary-making. 

And now let us see how Dr. 
Charles Mackay deals with some 
of the slang of ourday; and if he 
does not always carry conviction to 
our minds, we at least never find 
him dogmatic or dull, but always 
ingenious and amusing. Most of 
us have heard some time or other 
of a “chickaleery cove,” and won- 
dered what manner of man the said 
“cove” might be. The classic tongue 
of Whitechapel, whether it be St. 
Giles’s Greek or Thieves’ Latin, is 
the source to which, in our inno- 
cenee, we would have addressed 
ourselves for an explanation; but 
there, it seems, we would have been 
wrong. 


*“*So full of vitality under discour- 
arranges says Dr. Mackay, “is the old 

eltic language of the original pos- 
sessors of the British soil, that words 
of which the derivation is utterly un- 
known to this present and many pre- 
vious generations, crop up after twelve 
hundred years in the speech, or what 
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is called the slang or cant, of the lower 
people, and find no explanation except 
in the ancient and ignored tongue of 
the Britons and the Gaels. ‘‘ Chicka- 
leery” offers a signal example of this 
fact. The word is not invented by the 
roughs and vagabonds of our age, as 
this and many others of a similar char- 
acter are supposed to have been.” , 


“ Chickaleery,” then, comes from 
ditheach (pronounced jéach), “ beg- 
gar,” liath (lee-a), “ grey,” and reodh 
(reo), “ frost,” and literally signifies 
a beggar who goes out in the hard 
frost—the gentry who enliven our 
wioter mornings with the doleful 
refrain, “We've got no work to 
do.” 
then Polonius’s cloud appears much 
more like an ousel to us than it did 
before. We sigh to think, moreover, 
that it should have been in such 
questionable regions as Whitechapel 
and the Seven Dials that the vital- 
ity of the “old Keltic language of 
the original possessors of the Brit- 
ish soil” should have been thus 
strikingly demonstrated, instead of 
in those provinces where something 
of the romantic traditions and 
poetry of the race still lingers. In 
fact, if we follow Dr. Mackay, we 
may go the length of classifying 
“'Thieves’ Latin” as one of the few 
spoken varieties of the Celtic family 
of languages, for there is hardly a 
word of it that he does not trace up 
to a Gaelic origin. The magisterial 
“beak” is from the Gaelic beachd, 
“judgment,” although another very 
probable source is the Saxon beag, 
a gold collar.of office. ‘“ Fake,” 
a professional synonym for “to 
steal,” comes from faigh, “ to get,” 
which apparently has no evil im- 
port attached to it. “ Chizzle,” the 
use of which, we regret to say, has 
crept into honest society, comes 
from disle (jisle) relationship, 
“whence the metaphorical use of 
the word, to.be cheated by a person 
under the false pretence of rela- 
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tionship or consanguinity.” The 
derivation may perhaps stand as 
an explanation and apology for 
the extended use of the word. 
The important word “ burglary,” 
which has had no settled etymol- 
ogy, is derived with a good show 
of probability from buwar glacair, 
“a cattle-lifter.” If this is correct, 
it is rather strange that the Low- 
land Seots, who had a good deal of 
experience of the Celtic partiality 
for other people’s flocks and herds, 
should not have known the word 
until it was introduced to them 
from England; and indeed the 
legal history of the term lends a 
strong presumption in favour of a 
Norman origin, such as bourg-larron. 
Besides, all allusions to so prevalent 
a practice as “ cattle-lifting” were 
always euphemised in the mouth of 
a Highlander. Evan Dhu in ‘ Wa- 
verley’ expresses with great nicety 
the national feeling upon the sub- 
ject: “He that steals a cow from 


a poor widow, or a stirk from a 
cottar, is a thief; he that lifts a 
drove from a Sassenach laird is a 
gentleman drover.” Other things 
equal, we would rather seek the 


derivation of our crimes in the 
Anglo-Saxon or Norman - Frehch 
than in the Celtic tongues, where 
legal classification was extremel 
rude, and little likely to have re 
weight with lawyers, who- regarded 
it as something barbaric; but we 
confess that there is a special pro- 
priety in associating “‘ felon” with 
the Gaelic feal, “treason”; and the 
derivation is at all events more apt 
than Spelman’s etymon from the 
Saxon feelen, “to offend.” But can 
we say the same of the origin as- 
signed to “ fogle,” thieves’ slang for 
a “ pocket-handkerchief” ? Here is. 
what Dr. Mackay says of this :— 


“ Those who remember the scene in 
Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist,’ where the 
Jew Fagin teaches his young pupils. 
how to steal pooket-hentkesslell in 
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the deftest manner, and without ex- 
citing by any motion or sound the 
attention of the person robbed, will 
possibly admit the derivation of the 
word irom the Gaelic foghiwm—' learn- 
ing.’ a? : ! 


As, however, the tuition of the 
young idea how to steal seems to 
ave mainly devolved upon the 
countrymen of Mr. Fagin, it would 
have been much more in accordance 
with fact bad we been able to fix 
upon a Semitic rather than a Celtic 
origin for this initiatory essay in the 
gentle craft. 

There is, however, a class of slang 
oper which we believe much valu- 
able light may be thrown from the 
Gaelic, and which Dr. Mackay has 
treated with learning and _ skill. 
With very few exceptions the slang 
of Shakespeare has defied elucida- 
tion; and the never-ceasing contro- 
versies to which almost every word 
or expression still gives rise, show 
how far we still are from any sure 
solution. Dr. Mackay’s endeavours 
to reconcile many of them with a 
Gaelie origin are quite legitimate 
and full of interest. It must be re- 
membered how many of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers had made an Irish cam- 
paign, and how prone to the use of 
new and affected words was the 
society of the day. Nothing is 
more likely than that the em 
and “catch” words of the taverns 
and theatres should contain a con- 
siderable element of Erse in more or 
less distorted forms. At the same 
time, we must distinguish between 
the current slang of the time and 
what Shakespeare designed should 
be received as mere meaningless pat- 
ter, especially the ranting of Ancient 
Pistol, by which in all probability 
he meant to satirise the mouth- 
swelling deciamations of the con- 
temporary tragic stage. We are 
therefore doubtful whether we 
should accept the Gaelic origin of 
Pistol’s 
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“Under which king, Bezonian? speak, 
or die,” 
which has hitherto set all the 
commentators at defiance; or whe- 
ther we should continue to receive 
it as a grandiloquent word invent- 
ed by the Ancient in his excite- 
ment upon the spur of the moment. 


‘The derivation suggested is batosth- 


oneach, a gross word, which could 
hardly with any propriety have 
been applied to a starveling like 
Justice Shallow, however aptly it 
would have fitted Falstaff. Still, 
as a conjecture, the Celtic explana- 
tion is quite as admissible as the 
Italian bisogno. Dr. Mackay, if 
not more fortunate, is certainly 
more ingenious in his treatment of 
the much controverted “ miching 
mallecho,” which Hamlet interprets 
to mean “ mischief.” Endless efforts 
have been made to find a reasonable 
etymon for these words, but all with 
indifferent success. Nares has sug- 
gested the Old English mich, “to 
skulk,” and the Spanish malhecor, 
which he says signifies “ poisoner ;” 
and Staunton and Knight have 
adopted similar derivations. We 
cannot curtail Dr. Mackay’s explan- 
ation of this curious phrase :— 


“The words occur only in Shake- 
speare, and are always held to apply 
to the poisoning of the King. But an 
attentive reading will show that they 
may apply not to the murder, which 
was a malefaction, a mischief done and 
accomplished beyond recall, but to the 
subsequent wooing of the Queen by 
the murderer. The stage direction 
says : 


“* The Queen returns, finds the King 
dead, and makes passionate action. 
The poisoner, with some two or three 
mutes, comes in again, seeming to 
lament with her. The poisoner 
woos the Queen with gifts; she 
seems loathand unwilling a while, 
but in the end accepts his love.’ 


“Tt is at this latter point of the 
dumb-show that Ophelia, surprised at 
such a of courtship between 
the murderer and the Queen, exclaims, 
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‘ What means this, my lord?’ and that 
Hamlet replies, ‘ Marry, this is miching 
mallecho, and means mischief.’ Here 
it may be inquired, if it is the murder 
or the wooing that means mischief? 
In the murder, the mischief has been 
done beyond recall ; in the wooing, the 
mischief is in the future, a mischief 
that will in due time be completed 
by the marriage of the guilty pair. 
Here we find a clue to the meaning in 
the Gaelic mailleach, defer, postpone, 
procrastinate ; mailleachadh, postpone- 
ment, procrastination. The qualify- 
ing adjective is miannach, desirous; 
so that the ‘wild phrase’ that Shake- 
speare puts into Hamlet’s mouth, when 
in his indignation he bursts forth into 
the passionate language of the people, 
expressed his idea that though the 
woman was desirous of procrastination 
in the marriage for decency’s sake, the 
man being so recently dead, she would 
after all make more mischief by mar- 
rying the murderer.” 


By “miching mallecho,” there- 
fore, we are to understand “ desir- 
ous of procrastination,” a significa- 
tion which suits well enough with 
Dr. Mackay’s interpretation of the 
action of the play. But if we un- 
derstand - Ophelia’s question and 
Hamlet’s answer to apply to the 
whole of the spectacle, we are as 
much at a loss as ever. And we 
cannot in the case of Hamlet, as in 
that of Pistol, satisfy ourselves by 
assuming the words to be mere pat- 
ter. There are numerous passages 
of Shakespeare, hitherto but unsat- 
isfactorily explained, upon which 
a new light is let in by a refer- 
ence to the Gaelic; and if our space 
permitted we would like to go over 
the more remarkable passages which 
Dr. Mackay has endeavoured to elu- 
cidate. We must, however, confine 
ourselves to two, which seem both 
critically and philologically sound, 
and supersede all other previous 
attempts at explanation. In the 
“‘Winter’s Tale,” the jealous Le- 
ontes, spéaking to his little son, 
of whose paternity he is doubtful, 
says :— 


“Thou want’st a ro pash and the 
shoots that I have nee ; 
To be full fike me.”’ 


Commentators have guessed at the 
meaning ; but it is only now that we 
get at its full significance. “ Pash” 
is almost the exact pronunciation 
of the Gaelic bathais, the “ fore- 
head ;” and “the p signifies 
that the little child wants the fur- 
rowed brow and the ‘shoots’ (the 
emblematical horns) to be ‘full like 
the father.’” The “ronyon,” in the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” (“ Out 
of my doors, you witch! you hag! 
you baggage! you pole-cat! you 
ronyon!”)—and the “ramp-fed 
ronyon” in “Macbeth,” have al- 
ways been etymologically obscure. 
Dr. Johnson explaining, by mere 
guess, the word to signify “a fat 

ulky woman,” We are, however, 
rather inclined to derive the epithet 
from rdinneach, “ hairy ;” an etymol- 
ogy that would consort well with 
the hirsute appearance usually as- 
signed to witches by the popular 
imagination. The slang of Shake- 
speare and of the Elizabethan poets 
deserves to be thoroughly sifted by 
Celtic scholars; and if we would 
not have them adopt conclusions 
with the same ready confidence as 
Dr. Mackay, we would at least ex- 
pect much curious etymological in- 
formation as the result. 

The good old party designations of 
“ Whig” and “ Tory,” which we are 
sorry to see superseded by less hon- 
est and appropriate synonyms, have 
always been assigned a Gaelic ori- 
gin, even when no proofs were 
forthcoming in support of the 
theory. Both vonks are capital 
illustrations of the facility with 
which originally obscure expressions 
may imperceptibly come into gen- 
eral use; and by the time that the 
philologist thinks them sofficiently 
important to merit his attention, 
the means of tracing their origin is 
irretrievably lost. It is quite cer- 
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tain that “ Whig” first appears as 
a Celtic epithet of contempt for 
the Covenanting Lowlanders ; but 
whether it is derived from whig, 
another name for “ whey,” or from 
a sound used in driving cart-horses, 
would be hazardous to decide, An 
almost contemporary song on Killie- 
erankie has— 

‘The Solemn League and Covenant came 

whiggin’ up the hill, man,’’ 

which would rather favour the lat- 
ter idea, Stormonth’s careful Dic- 
tionary gives the derivation of Tory 
from taobh.righ, “the king’s side ;” 
and, whatever the first member of 
the compound may be, there can be 
little question that the main idea in 
the word is derived ‘from righ, “ the 
king.” It has been reserved for 
Dr. Mackay to furnish entirely new 
derivations of both “ Whig” and 
“Tory.” The latter comes from 
toir, thoir, “to give,” “grant,” 
“bestow ;” toirbheart, “ efficiency,” 
“bounty,” “munificence.” This 
fits like a glove, and, we trust, may 
lead the party to revert to a name 
that so accurately and expressively 
characterises its course of action. 
There is an equal aptness in the 
derivation of “ Whig,” which ougbt 
to lead to the revival of the word 
in room of the term “ Liberal,” the 
plating of which has wellnigh worn 
off of late. “ Whig,” we are told, 
is from the Gaelic tuig (from which 
comes also the yulgar “ twig”), “to 
understand,” whence “ Whigs” are 
literally “the knowing, the under- 
standing people,” a name that 
ought to satisfy the ambition of 
those who arrogate to themselves 
the sole representation of Culture 
and Progress. Dictionary-makers 
will do well to make a note of this, 
and see that in future the literal 
significations of Whigs and Tories— 
the “’cute ones” and the “efficient 
bestowers”—are given in addition 
to the usual explanation of the 
political position of both parties. 


We notice an instance out of sev- 
eral where words, originally Celtic, 
have suffered in character by their 
naturalisation. The now vulgar 
adjective “ bloody,” which was not 
very common in the mouths of per- 
sons of quality in Queen Anne’s days, 
and which both Swift, and Gray the 
poet, employ in their letters, was 
once a very innocent expression, 
and has not that sanguinary origin 
that the uninitiated might expect. 
It comes from the Gaelic dloide, 
“a piece, a bit, a half,” and its ori- 
ginal adjectival force seems to have 
been not much stronger than “ some- 
what,” “rather.” “Rogue,” on 
the other hand, has been softened 
in harshness, coming as it does from 
rag, a “mean fellow,” and ragair, 
a “thief.” By some curious freak 
the word has possessed itself of a 
genial sense, alongside of its objec- 
tionable signification. In Charles 
II.’s time a “ rogue” was a “ dandy,” 
a “swell,” and it has for long been 
apet name inthe nursery. “ Black- 
guard,” on the other hand, has under- 
gone little change in meaning since 
its first appearance in the language, 
and is, in all likelihood, sprung from 
the Gaelic blaghair, a “ blusterer,” 
which also serves as a root for the 
French blagueur, a “ braggart.” 

Vital as is the Celtic element in 
our language, and flexible as Dr. 
Mackay certainly makes it out to 
be, we must really be pardoned for 
scepticism as to the Gaelic origin 
of mach of our recent slang. In- 
deed, we trust the language of Os- 
sian is incapable of having given 
birth to such inane expressions as 
“ Simson,” “ Hookey Walker,” “ My 
eye,” “ Boss,” and others of the same 
character. ‘“ Simson,” it may be ne- 
cessary to explain, is the water with 
which the milk-sellers adulterate 
their commodity, and the word was 
certainly never heard of until of very 
recent years, It also stands for the 
parish pump—the best-paying por- 
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tion of the dairyman’s stock-in-trade. 
Dr. Mackay tells us that is from the 
Gaelic, siomlach, “a cow that gives 
milk without having a calf ”—thence 
“the pump ;” and he gravely adds, 
“Whether such modern slang words 
as these are imported into English 
by the Gaelic-speaking natives of 
Scotland or Ireland, or whether they 
have remained latent in the lunguage 
of the vulgar since the pre-Saxon era, 
and only appear above the surface 
and come into print by accident, it 
is impossible to decide.” We com- 
mend to the attention of philologists 
the suggestion we have italicised 
about the latency of language, as it 
will very likely afford several new 
ideas to them. A similar resurrec- 
tion has taken place in the case of 
“ Hookey Walker,”—an expression 
of incredulity, which, to do it suffi- 
cient justice, requires to be accom- 
panied by a facial pantomime, and 
which comes from thugad, “ be- 
gone,” and uallache, “ boaster,” and 
therefore signified originally “ be- 
gone, vain boaster!” The original 
phrase would have done honour to 
Ossian, or might, with perfect pro- 
priety, have been put in the mouth of 
Arthur or of Vortigern ; but to what 
base uses may not words be brought ? 
It is but right to add, on the autho- 
rity of the ‘ Saturday Review,’ that 
there wasa hook-nosed Jew, the ex- 
hibitor of an orrery, whose memory 
the phrase is said to perpetuate ; and 
a correspondent of the same jour- 
pal asserts that ‘“ Hookey Walker” 
was a magistrate held in great 
dread by the criminal classes, and 
that “beak,” moreover, had its 
origin in ‘ prominent feature of 
the same authority’s countenance. 
We are ashamed to say that we 
prefer this derivation, commonplace 
although it be, to the “Jatency” 
theory. “My eye,” which used 
formerly to be associated with 
“Betty Martin,” and was popularly 
believed to originate in a line of 
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an old Latin canticle beginning 
“ Mihi Beate Martine,” is the 
Gaelic mo-dhoigh (pronounced mo- 
yoy), a common Celtic exclamation 
of delight. “Boss,” which came 
to us originally‘as a Yankee “no- 
tion,” and which our equality-lov- 
ing workmen seem to consider pre- 
ferable to the old Saxon “ master,” 
is derived from bos, the “ hand,” 
the “directing power,”—an ety- 
mology that fits smoothly enough, 
if it has no other claim to our 
regard. For our own part we 
have very little doubt that “ boss,” 
like “skedaddle,” is one of those 
words, invented by chance or called 
forth by some trivial local circum- 
stance, which have accidentally got 
thrust into general speech, but so 
imperceptibly that it is quite im- 
possible to trace their antecedents, 
The necessity in America for dis- 
tinguishing Eaten the master of 
slaves and the employer of free 
labour, left a blank for. some such 
word as “boss,” which it seems 
to have filled to the satisfaction 
of American ears; but we would 
strain our credulity were we to at- 
tach any philological significance 
to the accidental coincidence in 
sound between it and the apparent 
resemblance of the Gaelic word. 
And really there are not a few co- 
incidences that can only be regarded 
as accidental, remarkable enough to 
furnish a strong apology for mak- 
ing them a basis.for theories, An 
se Abigail,” an ill-tempered serving- 
woman, a word the general use .of 
which dates from Queen Anne's 
time, aud most probably originat- 
ed in the Whig hatred of her 
Majesty’s favourite Abigail Hill, 
Mrs. Masham, stands side by side 
with a Gaelic word abhagail, 
“ waspish,” “snappish.” The ety- 
mology of Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, has often been questioned, 
the common explanations being 
that the name is either a corrup- 
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tion of brasen-haus, the “brew- 
house,” or was taken from a brazen 
nose over the college gate. Dr. 
Mackay suggests an origin which 
accords even better with that ancient 
seat of learning and culture than 
either of these conjectures: “Bras- 
chaoin, ‘ quick’ and ‘ pleasant;’ nos, 
‘custom,’ ‘manner,’ ‘usage.’ If 
this be the derivation, it would 
imply that ‘manners made the 
man’ was taught at Brazen-nose 
as well as the classics.” It is well 
that Oxonians should be put right 
also as to the true signification of 
“maudlin,” which all these centu- 
ries they have been associating with 
the name of Mary Magdalene. 
Maud, “ greatness,” and lion, “to 
fall,” “to “replenish, ”” are suggested 
as the constituents of the name, and 
we leave it to the members of the 
college to construe them into a pre- 
sent compliment or an augury of 
the future, as may suit their tastes. 
Another curious coincidence is sug- 
gested between the word Jais, the 
typical “ courtesan,” and leas or lios, 
the “court.” And coming to 
classic words, we are reminded that 
Dr. Mackay treats us to an appendix 
on “The Gaelic and Egyptian Deri- 
vation of the Names in Greek and 
Roman Mythology.” After the 
quotations which we have already 
made, no one will doubt our learned 
friend’s ability to derive the whole 
of ‘Lempriere’ from the Gaelic; 
and we shall not follow him beyond 
the limits of our own native lan- 
guage, We cannot, however, refrain 
from noticing briefly how aptly he 
fits the Greek into the Gaelic, or the 
Gaelic into the Greek, as occasion 
may require. Compare Achilles 
with aichill, “able;” Molus with 
aile, “the wind;” Anadyomene 
with an, “the,” doimhne, the 
“ocean ;” Ares with ar, “battle ;” 
Bacchus with bach, “ drunkenness ;” 
Nemesis with neo maitheas, “ unfoy- 
giveness ;” and Tantalus, from teine 
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“fire,” and talamh, the “ earth.” 
Quitting the classic fields, Dr. 
Mackay even takes a turn into 
Biblical regions, and ventures on 
a new reading of the mysterious 
writing upon the wall, which put so 
abrupt an end to Belshazzar’s impious 
feast. The interpretation of “ Mene, 
Mene, Tekel Upharsin,” which is 
“recommended to the considera- 
tion of the learned,” is manadh, a 
“sign ;” meidh-an-ni, the *bal- 
ance ;” teich-uile, “fly all:” gu- 
“widely.” We do not 
onc to have a very keen scent for 
eresy, but we really fear that such 
a reading is hardly orthodox. Did 
Daniel know Gaelic? Or did—but 
we shall leave the solution of the 
subject to Convocation and the 
General Assembly, as the proper 
bodies to deal with such doubts. 
We notice, also, that quitea new 
light is thrown upon the battle. of 
Armageddon, an event which the 
Berlin Congress promises to post- 
pone for some time to come. 
The derivation of Armageddon is, 
ar, “battle;” magh, a “field;” 
ceud-ghinn, “ first-born.” This sim- 
plifies matters exceedingly. It is 
now plain to us that Armageddon 
is to be the final straggle over 
the abolition of| primogeniture, in 
which a small but noisy section 
of Radicals is endeavouring to in- 
terest the country. Dr. Cumming 
ought to review the subject in this 
light. Materials for the composi- 
tion of a seventh or eighth vial— 
we really forget how many he has 
poured out already—might be forth- 
coming, and the adaptation of the 
Apocalypse to English party politics 
would have a pleasing and novel 
effect that might not be altogether 
without its influence at the hustings, 

It would be difficult to gauge the 
strict scientific value of a book like 
that through which we have been 
straying; and it is not necessary 
that we shouldseek todoso. Such 
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aberrations from the beaten paths of 
philology make up in interest for 
what they lack in authority, Jo en- 
joy a book it is not necessary that we 
should thoroughly agree with its con- 
tents, or endorse every one of its con- 
clusions, 
ture to the dulness of a dinner-table, 
where every one is content to echo 
the observations of his neighbour. 
And we must say this for Dr. Mac- 
kay, that even when we are least 
disposed to agree with him, we are 
most tempted to admire his ingennity 
and acumen, And there is so much 
delightful gossip, such wealth of old 
and curious quotation dragged in, 
such singular combination‘of quaint- 
ness and simplicity, as almost sends 
us back to Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’ to 
find a fitting parallel for it. We 
lay down the book with regret, for 
at the turn of every page some new 
source of interest and discussion is 
struck, not the less pleasant that we 
do not feel ourselves bound to accept, 
without great reservations, the ar- 
guments that are put before us. 
With regard to the Gaelic ele- 
ment in English and Lowland 
Scotch, we have only a word to 
say. The high antiquity of the 
Celtic family of languages is now 
definitely settled, and we are fully 
alive to the importance of recent 
efforts to secure for them a fair re- 
presentation in philological science. 
But the first point to be gained is to 
define the proper limits of the Celtic 
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influence, and to restrict speculation 
within the bounds laid down, The 
“latent vitality” theory can only 
obstruct philological research and 
render etymologists intolerant of 
those Celtic claims that are reall 

well founded. Above all, the Cel- 
tic enthusiasts ought to recognise 
how many other Aryan tongues, not 
remotely allied to their own, have 
combined to form our English 
speech, and not be misled by ac- 
cidental resemblance or even real 
relationship, into a belief that the 
word has found its way inté the 
language from a Gaelic source. As 
for slang, upon which so much of 
the Celtic superstructure is built, 
we are convinced that no class of 
words lies so far outside the pro- 
vince of true linguistic investiga- 
tion, or is so uncertain in its origin 
and so arbitrary in its use. If any 
race or speech more than another 
has‘ laid the foundation of dur Eng- 
lish slang, it has been the Gypsies 
with their wonderful tongue, which 
is itself composed of the slang of 
many nations, both Oriental and 
European. But wesee the manufac- 
ture of slang steadily going on every 
day around us; and as we trace and 
fix upon the trivial origin of words 
that want only accident to elevate 
them to a place in the Dictionary, 
we feel that caution is necessary in 
listening to the voice of the philo- 
logical charmer, charm he never so 
plausibly. 
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Waar an infinite variety of pic- 
tures may be suggested by a single 
word! A parish may lie anywhere 
between Cape Wrath and Beachy 
Head, the-Land’s End and the lights 
of Cromer. It may be wild moorland, 
and forty miles long, with a cottage 
kirk a world too wide for a scattered 
congregation of shepherds and keep- 
ers. It may be bleak corn-land, 
painfully reclaimed from a shrink- 
ing waste of dreary peat-bogs, where 
the farm-steadings, though sub- 
stantial, are all built for use, and 
the nearest approach to ornamental 
landscape-gardening is the belt of firs 
or the clump of “ bourtree” bushes. 
It may embrace a smiling strath in 
the Lowlands, or a range of rich 
green hills on the Border, watered 
by a thousand streams and rills,.and 
peopled in each lap of the landscape 
by its bleating flocks. It may be 
overcrowded with grimy colliers, 
who have honeycombed it with their 
subterraneous mines, and defaced 
its natural beauties with the smokes 
of their countless fires, It may be 
in the soft green Midlands, where 
the broad stretches of pasture, shut 
in by their ox-fences and blind bull- 
finches, are associated with fields of 
magnificently-mounted men follow- 
ing the streaming pack at flying 
speed ; where each cover and gorse 
thicket may have its litter of foxes, 
and every mansion of any preten- 
sion its grand ranges of hunting 
stables, It may lie among the 
wheat-stubbles and mangel-wurzels 
of the eastern counties, where count- 
less coveys are basking on the sunny 
banks, and each corner of wood and 
spinny in the season sends up its 
constellation of rocketing pheasants : 
or it may be down among the meres 
and decoys of the fens, where fogs 
envelop everything in a vapoury 


mantle, and the amphibious inhabit- 
ants are happily half fever-proof. Or 
among the tors and moors of Devon, 
where herds of shaggy ponies run 
wild with the sheep and red-deer: 
or among the rocks and blasted 
heaths of Cornwall, where one half 
the parishioners hazard their lives 
underground, while the other half 
are tempting Providence on the surf 
of the tempest-driven ocean. It 
may be half hidden out of sight in 
woodlands and hedgerow timber, 
with lanes winding like covered- 
ways under masses of impenetrable 
foliage: or it may be a blue expanse 
of featureless plain, the horror of 
mountaineers and the paradise of 
coursers, 

Or if you turn from the country 
to the town, the fancy takes a fresh 
departure. Man and his handi- 
work have come to the front, and 
nature is only existing on sufferance. 
Here you have forests of masts, and 
there you have stacks of factory- 
chimneys. There are great blocks of 
warehouses and offices where there 
is bustle through the day, and soli- 
tude in the night-time ; fashionable 
quarters frequented by the wealth- 
iest aristocracy in the world, that 
are as gay in the season as they are 
depressing out of it; modern sub- 
urbs, with their flimsy villas, where 
the flaunting tabernacles of dissent 
hold their own in architecture with 
the churches; rookeries where the 
morals and misery of the wretched 
infmates sadden the souls of hard- 
working curates ; river-side districts 
where dock-labourers, watermen, and 
water-thieves are hanging loosely by 
dozens about the doors of the public- 
houses; cathedral towns, where lux- 
urious orthodoxy reposes in clois- 
tered shades among the lawns and 
gardens of the close ; county towns, 
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where the purity of the peaceful 
streets is only soiled by the inva- 
sion of agriculturists on the market- 
day; watering-places, where the 
flower of the incumbent’s flock is 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Iu short, our sketches of types 
might be multiplied indefinitely 
were we to set memory and imagi- 
nation to work raven of dashing 
off their random suggestions; and 
there is scarcely a parish where the 
story would not be worth the sketch- 
ing, however unassuming the pre- 
tensions of the artist. 

But we flatter ourselves that this 
particular parish in Kent is de- 
cidedly more characteristic than the 
average, not merely because it is 
not swamped in any specialty, but 
because it numbers among its resi- 
dents people of many sorts. It can 
boast neither of mines nor manufac- 
tures, and it is miles away from the 
sea, though within scent of the briny 
breezes. It is thoroughly rural, 


though within reach of the town, 
and not only of a town, but of the 


city of London. So that its pop- 
ulation is getting to be somewhat 
mixed, and yet in its outlying nooks 
and corners there are worthies who 
go jogging from the cradle to the 
grave, just as their fathers and 
their grandfathers did before them. 
Oakenhurst is scarcely more than a 
score of miles, as the crow flies, from 
London Stone or St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; occasignally we come within 
the radius of the city smoke, though 
fat more often we are fanned by those 
Channel breezes; and forty years 
ago, to all intents and purposes, it 
must have been wellnigh as much 
out of the world as if it had lain 
in the Cumberland dales or down in 
the fen country. A venerable gen- 
tleman of fine though decayed phy- 
sigue, who is now laid up in laven- 
der in the almshouses, will babble 
to you by the hour, if you will only 
listen, of the days when he used to 
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work the Pig and Whistle. Of 
course there were no railways in 
those good old times—even now 
they come no nearer than four miles 
on the one side and half-a-dozen on 
the other—and his Pig and Whistle 
maintained communications with the 
coaches at the great posting-station 
of Lowbeech. But at Lowbeech your 
Highflyers, Comets, and Eclipses 
never condescended to pick up 
casual passengers, being invariably 
filled outside and in. And ac- 
commodation, even in the heavy 
coaches, was always precarious, 80 
that it was altogether a toss-up how 
or when the townsfolk of Oaken- 
hurst were forwarded to the metro- 
polis. Thus, as the journey was ap 
affair of doubt and time, most of 
them wisely stuck to their homes, 
transacting their business by post 
or carrier. As for the gentry, of 
course they drove up in their own 
carriages, baiting half-way at the 
Bull at Brackenbury. The Red 
Lion at Oakenhurst, and the God- 
win Arms, did but an insignificant 
business in post-chaises; but post- 
chaises were always to be had in 
profusion at the famous establish- 
ment of the Hop Pole at Lowbeech, 
where the sixty coaches changed 
horses in the twenty-four hours, and 
relays of postilions were perpetually 
on duty. The Red Lion and the 
Godwin Arms had tolerably lively 
times on the market-days, when 


‘the farmers were talking hops or 


wheat while their good wives were 
laying in haberdashery or groceries. 
Otherwise the place must have stag- 
nated in a comfortable sort of fash- 
ion. Most men managed to pay 
their way, and few cared to press 
a neighbour; indeed, where every- 
body was gossiping on everybody’s 
affairs, credit could rarely be grant- 
ed recklessly. And to say nothing 
of the neighbouring squires, who 
made a point of dealing with the 
local shopkeepers, the prosperous” 
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residents in certain solid brick man- 
sions set a good deal of money 
quietly in circulation. Now the ap- 
proach of the railways has changed 
all that, without carrying the place 
off its legs in a rush of traffic, and 
Oakenhurst, though it still affects 
airs of prosperity, has rather been 
slipping down between two stools, 
Should it succeed in raising the 
requisite capital for the branch line 
from Lowbeech which it has latterly 
begun to sigh for, it is probable 
that there may be brighter days in 
store for it. For the parish only 
needs to be more accessible, and to 
become more generally known, to 
be a favourite resort of jaded Lon- 
doners. Nothing can possibly be 
more lovely than the rich variety 
of its scenery; and among its many 
attractions of hill and dale, park 
and farm-land, waste and wood, the 
only thing that perhaps it is lack- 
ing in is water. Not that it has 
not a river of its own, which rises 
in the springs above the town; 
but the Flete runs away into the 
bottom of the Lowbeech valley, 
where its infant water-power turns 
the wheels of some _paper-mills; 
and elsewhere there is little but 
rush-grown pools stagnating in hol- 
lows among the hanging woods. 
Oakenhurst is but twenty miles 
from town, and yet its landscapes 
are as wild, and its surface as broken, 
as in ever a parish in the English 
lowlands. 
short leases; nobody has any idea 
of high-farming ; and it is but here 
and there that there are ficlds flat 
enough or big enough to make it 
worth one’s while to employ the 
steam-plough. Generally speaking, 
the enclosures follow the rolling 
outlines of a jumble of bluffs and 
wooded eminences, running in and 
out of the charts and copses, and 
cut up into the most irregular and 
fantastic patterns, Never was such 
,® country for hedgerows. There 
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are snaky, sinuous jungles of thorn 
and ash, holly and hazel, interlaced 
with bramble of the most luxuriant 
growth, and festooned with honey- 
suckle, dog-roses and brioney. The 
birds of the air build in them by 
myriads, while rabbits and ground 
vermin multiply among their roots. 
In many plgces, with their natural 
chevaur de frise, they set the in- 
roads of the most resolute bird- 
nesters at defiance; and when you 
are out with the gun you must 
make many a tedious detour, since 
there is no struggling through them 
save atthe regular “gaps,” And 
through these labyrinths of savage 
shrubbery the narrow lanes wind 
their tortuous courses, seldom seem- 
ing to trespass on the continuity of a 
hedge, and never turning aside from 
the steep of a hill, Now you are 
ascending a sharp, gravelly incline 
that makes deadly wear and tear of 
horse-flesh ; now you are descend- 
ing the opposite slope, where the 
most reckless expenditure of drags 
and sabots scarcely suffices to lock 
the waggon-wheels. Every here 
and there from some crest, if you 
are in luck, you have a peep of 
some most enchanting prospect from 
under the boughs of the oaks or 
the beeches. Now on the hill the 
drooping branches of the trees are 
brushing. the waggon-tilt on either 
side; and then again in the flat 
farm-land in the bottom, hedges and 
ditches run back into the fields, 
leaving broad margins of rich gr¢en 
sward, where caravans of gipsies 
picket their cattle in plenty. 

Then as to the timber, Oakenhurst 
is bounded on the north by a bare 
ridge of chalk hills that ought to 
be downs, but which, for the most 

art, are cultivated. It is to be 
oped that the crops repay the 
farmers, but it is certain that the 
oat-fields in their rankest Inxuriance 
give but scanty covert to the coveys 
of partridges; while the turnips 
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are a trifle smaller than Portugal 
onions, and the mangel are like 
moderate-sized garden carrots. In 
the shelter of these chalk hills is a 
wooded flat surrounding the little 
town; to the south of the town 
there rises abruptly a precipitous 
line of wooded heights; while away 
from these stretches the whole 
width of the weald, studded with 
the spires of innumerable churches. 
Everywhere on the lower ground, 
as on the lower slopes of each 
eminence, the oaks are flourishing 
in all their grandeur; the hedges 
are full of them, as they throw their 
limbs across the lanes, and cast the 
great breadth of their shadows far in- 
to the neighbouring pastures ; while 
in the parks that lie locked in the 
folds of the hills are stately clumps 
of magnificent beeches. As for the 
numerous ridges, when they are 
not crowned by the charts—a pure- 
ly Kentish feature, of which we 
shall speak by-and-by—they are 
broken by black groups of Scotch 
firs, which remind the traveller of 
Italian stone-pines. There are 
dense thickets of spruce, straggling 
with their self-sown seedlings into 
the skirts of the heather; and each 
nook of the fields and each dip of 
the ground is lined with a copse or 
a matted spinny. Much of the wood 
is regularly cut every seven years 
or so to serve for hop-poles, wattles, 
and hurdles, The great knotted 
roots, shooting out in a dozen or 
more of tapering saplings, look as if 
they had held their own in the soil 
from time immemorial. And each 
second spring after the periodical 
cutting, a flush of primroses covers 
the ground, while legions of fairies 
might play hide-and-seek in the 
beds of anemones, daffodils, and 
blue-bells. 

But although the sylvan scenery 
is as enchanting as could be desired, 
with glades as tempting to dryads 
and fauns ds those asphodel beds 
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to English-bred fairies, and groves 
of oak-trees festooned in mistle- 
toe, where Druids might have 
celebrated their mystic rites, it is 
the charts that are the specialty of 
the parish, and indeed of that side 
of the county. The Kentish chart 
is a thing per se ; it is something be- 
tween the Highland moor and the 
common, with a dash of such scenery 
betwixt Highland and Lowland as 
you come upon in the middle course 
of theSpey. Oakenhorst chart forms 
a bare plateau on the brow of the 
southern range of wooded hills; 
but bare only in the single sense, 
that, looking up to it and -across 
it, you see the daylight lying lower 
there than everywhere else upon 
the sky-line, between a broken and 
jagged palisade of firs. In reality, 
although it stands high and exposed, 
though it is swept by the winds 
from every quarter, it grows the 
more hardy forms of vegetation in 
the very richest luxariance. The 
seedling firs are shooting up thickly 
around its borders, growing sparser 
and still more sparse as they push 
forward their unprotected outposts. 
And in the midst there are sheets of 
the purple heather, broken heré and 
there by patches of bracken, and by 
thicketsfof bramble that are loaded 
with blackberries when the sum- 
mer has been followed by a warm 
autumn. 

The chart is common land and 
public property, so far as pasturing, 
fuel-cutting, and the other servi- 
tudes are concerned; though the 
lord of the manor has the right of 
sport, with some minor privileges 
that are very generally ignored. We 
presume that, sew ame speaking, 
nobody can have been entitled to 
settle there in permanent habita- 
tion; But as matter of fact, around - 
its somewhat indefinite boundaries 
there are a yariety of singularly 
picturesque cottages, which must 
date from a tolerably remote an- 
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tiquity, notwithstanding their rude 
and slight materials. The inmates 
have comparatively easy times of it. 
They have their little gardens and 
their beehives; and the bees that 
are swarming among the foxgloves 
and heather-bloom make honey as 
fragrant as any from Hymettus. 
They have the pigs they either feed 
on the refuse of their vegetables or 
turn out to grub and forage for 
themselves, should there be breaks 
in the fences of the adjoining beech- 
woods; and they may keep half-a- 
dozen of sheep or a cow, which take 
the free run of the common. They 
have their tiny orchards of apple 
and plum trees that seem to have 
run half wild, though they bear 
heavy crops all the same ; and these 
spots that culture has reclaimed 
and embellished make a pretty con- 
trast to the savage surroundings. 
Then in the middle of the chart 
there stands the weather-beaten 
windmill with its skeleton arms or 
great brown sails—a conspicuous 
object from a score of the surround- 
ing parishes; and the miller’s view 
must be almost worth his rent, if 
he chance to be an amateur of the 
beauties of nature. Far away to 
the south stretches the rolling ex- 
panse of the weald, till the eye, as 
it travels in sky and space over the 
slopes swelling against the horizon 
opposite, catches the faint outline 
of the southernmost downs. And 
wherever the eye can reach, it em- 
braces a natural garden, crowded 
with the peaceful signs of a happy 
and prosperous population. Through 
the green of the woods in the middle 
distance rise the white cowls of the 
hop-kilns ; the wreaths and threads 
of light-grey smoke are curling up 
from the hamlets and scattered farm- 
houses. Here and there, beneath a 
somewhat thicker cloud, you mark 
the roofs and chimneys of a con- 
siderable vill On the highest 
ground, far away to the left, are 
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the glistening villas of a fashionable 
watering-place ; and everywhere you 
distinguish more or less distinctly 
the spires or towers of the parish 
churches. 

But what charms you the most 
in the foreground are the hop-gar- 
dens,—for, next to our charts, our 
hops are our specialty; in fact, it 
is only the dispassionate admirer of 
the picturesque who would be dis- 
posed, as we say in Scotland, “to 
even the one to the other.” Per- 
haps the days are gone by when the 
hop-grower could make a fortune. 
When a heavy import-duty gave 
the home counties and Worcester- 
shire a monopoly of this speculative 
crop, a single happy hit put the 
farmer in clover for some seasons, 
It was by no means his best time, 
when a generally good year had 
been raising prices all round. On 
the contrary, he drew his prizes in 
the lottery when his garden was 
the exception to almost universal 
failure, and then he would make 
his own terms with the brewer. 
But now the English hops have 
gone the way of the English wheat, 
and free admission from South Ger- 
many and America depresses the 
prices to a moderate level. Moreover, 
as we have heard it whispered, and 
our experience seems to confirm the 
scandal, the keenness of competition 
has made the brewers less scrupu- 
lous; and when hops are dear, they 
balance their budgets by simply 
putting a weaker infusion into their 
vats. Be that as it may, and what- 
ever be the position of the growers, 
the hops are still the blessing of 
the gatherers. Go through a Kent- 
ish parish in the hopping time, and 
the roads and the dwellings are 
alike deserted. Each cottage-door 
is carefully secured, and neither for 
love nor money will you find a soul 
to deliver a message or do an odd 
bit of work. Every man, woman, 


and child, from failing’ age to help- 
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less infancy, is about and busy in 
the gardens, The bedridden have 
to do the best they can; and even 
the dying, should they choose to be 
lingering perversely, may be left to 
smooth their pillows for themselves. 
Only the other day we heard a 
story very much to the point. A 
friend’s bailiff was riding quietly 
across the chart, when he pulled 
up to a feeble appeal from a solitary 
cottage. A poor woman had dragged 
herself to the window, and was sup- 
porting herself with an effort against 
the sill. She had known that morn- 
ing that she was on the eve of her 
confinement, but neither relations 
nor friends could be prevailed upon 
to stay by her; and now, having 
been taken in labour—for we can- 
not say she was surprised—she ad- 
dressed herself to the bailiff as a 
family man, and implored him in 
charity to send some one to her 
assistance. Each family goes forth 
with the infants packed in peram- 
bulators, and gathers round its 
separate bin. The result of the 
day’s picking is weighed and paid 
for by the measure: For once the 
smaller children in an overflowing 
household are made profitable, since 
each may clear a couple {of shillings 
a-day. But it is not the profit 
alone that makes the hopping so 
pleasant. The annual outing is 
looked forward to as a holiday, and 
townsfolk and tradesmen of com- 
paratively good position are wend- 
ing their way to the gardens with 
the rest. Yothing can be gayer 
than the scene when the sun is 
shining brightly. Each bit of 
colour in the motley groups throws 
its light on the landscape with 
telling effect. A mile away you 
may hear the merry voices, for the 
. tongues go even faster than the 
fingers; and the very babes, who 
are laid out in shawls under the 
hedge, are clapping their hands 
and crowing in chorus. 
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But though all the world turns 
out to the hopping, and although 
our parish is far more populous 
than most, the supply of labour 
comes short of the demand for it. 
Hence it is that in many a sheltered 
nook, where there is wood and 
water, shade and sun, you stumble 
in upon some gipsy-like encamp- 
ment. Generally speaking, though 
our Visitors come from eastern Lon- 
don, they are very decent people on 
the whole. Year after year they re- 
turn to the same employers to take 
up their quarters on the familiar 
ground. Some amount of exposure 
they must submit to, but there is 
little overcrowding, and few temp- 
tations to immorality, as is too often 
the case elsewhere, You may meet 
their messengers late of a Saturday 
evening carrying home the provi- 
sions from some village shop ;_ but it 
is probably a long walk to the nearest 
public-house, so the people prefer 
to rest after the toils of the day. 
Many of them take a pride, besides, 
in encroaching on their wages as 
little as possible. They make their , 
fire in the open, and boil the kettle 
on the sticks they have gathered in 
the lanes or dragged from the hedge- 
rows,—and a cheery family they 
seem as they gather round the com- 
mon platter. Their clothes may be 
ragged enough, and the hair of the 
mother and her daughters is wo- 
fully unkempt ; but it is pleasant 
fo see the thin faces of the children 
filling up and bronzing with their 
country outing. Indeed we believe 
that, on the whole, these wandering 
hop-pickers are a greatly maligned 
race. Last season, for example, ow- 
ing to miscalculations as to the open- 
ing time, the South-Eastern Railway 
Company ran its Sunday hopping- 
train a week too soon. Fora whole 
week a body of impecunious vaga- 
bonds and adventurers were loung- 
ing about the streets of Maidstone, 
which is of course one of the great * 
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capitals of the hop districts. Yet 
there were few complaints of their 
behaviour, and fewer charges before 
the magistrates. 

We said that xsthetic amateurs 
of nature might place the charts be- 
fore the hop-gardens, but on second 
thoughts we are by no means sure 
of that. For there is no more grace- 
ful climber than the hop; though 
the exuberant suckers may be nipped 
from the roots, otherwise it is suf- 
fered{to grow in untrained luxuri- 
ance; aud then in admiring it you 
have the arriére pensée that it is not 
only ornamental but eminently use- 
ful. The very scent of the hop is 
suggestive of mighty home-brewed, 
and the invigorating pale ales of our 
skilled professionals. The hop is a 
genuinely English plant, and it is 
hard to say how much of our na- 
tional glory and prosperity may be 
attributed to its successful cultiva- 
tion. It puzzles us to surmise how 
the sturdy heroes of the Armada 
days and the Spanish and Low 
Country wars fought so well as 
they did, considering that we are 
told by the Rev. Mr. Harrington, 
who wrote his lively memoirs in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, that Eng- 
land then produced 25,000 tuns of 
wine annually—and such wine as it 
must have been! And the choicest 
of these hop-gardens are in the most 
enchanting situation, on the steeps 
of hills, yet in the middle of woods 
that break the winds which are » 
‘fatal to the vines, Often flinty, the 
soil would seem unfit to grow even 
thistles; and the more laboriously 
it is tilled and manured, the more 
do the flints come to the surface. 
After all, however, that is the less 
astonishing, since it is the same with 
some of the rarest vineyards that 
yield the world-famed vintages of 
the Gironde. And from these pic- 
turesque eminences, looking down 
through the natural vistas, you get 
a series of panoramic glimpses of 


the glories of the weald framed in 
a long succession of flowery arch- 
ways. 

But we have lingered long enough, 
or too long, in the hop-gardens, so 
by way of changing the scene, we 
may take a Took at the cottages 
and farmhouses. If the farming is 
picturesque, with the irregular fields 
and copsy hedgerows, with the crops 
of thistle and yellow ragweed, and 
the ditches overgrown with grass 
and bindweed, so are the farm- 
houses, Théy have nothing in 
common with the bare, neat, sub- 
stantial steading of stone and lime 
that you see in the Lothians or the 
north-eastern Scotch counties. l- 
most invariably they are embowered 
in orchards, and unpleasantly buried 
among venerable trees, if the ten- 
ants are at all susceptible to damp. 
Wherever you can struggle out into 
the open anywhere on the sur- 
rounding heights, you get a glimpse 
of tall, angular stacks of chimneys 
of Elizabethan character. Ten to 
one, it is not till you are turning 
the corner of the nearest Jane, that 
you catch the curving lines of the 
eccentric gables. The steep-pitched 
roof is yielding under the weight of 
years, and possibly of great masses 
of the ivy that clutches at the tiles 
with its. knotted fingers, and forces 
its tendrils through the interstices 
to twine them round the rafters of 
the attics. Where roof and walls 
are free from the parasite, they are 
covered with a growth of mosses 
and lichens in the most, mellow tints 
of yellow and orange. The upper 
half of the walls is in weather-tiling, 
the lower is blackened brick that 
begins to show signs of crumbling. 
The glass in the lozenged casements 
dates from days when the art of 
the manufacture was in its infancy. 


_ You ascend to the entrance-door by 


a flight of much-worn steps, to find 
yourself landed in a spacious pas- 
sage that very frequently is groined 
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and arched. To the right is the 
eapacious kitchen, with its white- 
washed walls and vast cupboards, 
and great smoked beams overhead. 
There is plenty of room for an easy- 
chair on either side of the dais 
in the chimney-place; you might 
roast a sheep, if not an ox, at the 
logs that might be piled upon the 
old-fashioned dogs; and looking up 
past the flitches suspended in the 
funnel-shaped opening, you get’a 
glimpse of the blue vault of heaven 
overhead, where the stars are faintly 
sparkling at noonday. A door be- 
hind opens into the dairy, with its 
fragrant odours of butter and cream ; 
opposite is the living-room, so called, 
lucus a non lucendo, because it is 
only occupied on state occasions, 
when christenings, weddings, or 
funerals are going forward. An- 
other straight, easy flight of steps 
slopes gently down to the cellar- 
accommodation, where hogsheads 
of home-brewed may be engulfed 
by the score; and it is not’ impos- 
sible that the staircase which leads 
to the upper storey may be an abso- 
lute masterpiece of quaintly-carved 
oak. Indeed, not a few of these 
farms have been manor - houses in 
their time; and even on those that 
never had loftier pretensions than 
at present, you read dates that 
carry them back to the civil wars, 
or possibly to the times of the 
Tudors, : 

Without, there is an air of ease 
and plenty, although sometimes, on 
more narrow inspection, it proves 
fallacious. But usually there are 
well-conditioned cattle placidly ru- 
minating, up to the hocks in the 
loose layers of bright yellow wheat- 
straw. Sleek calves are penned be- 
hind hurdles in the corners of the 
surrounding sheds ; fat black po 
shire hogs are grunting and grub- 
bing among the fodder, or are 
reposing their corpulent forms in a 
sublime luxury of laziness. Great 
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flocks of plump poultry and wad- 
dling troops of white Aylesbury 
ducks come crowding forward to 
your footfall ir hopes of a shower 
of grain ; while the flights of pigeons - 
are circling im the air, or settling 
down upon the shelves before their 
holes in the barn gable. Behind 
are ranged barn upon barn, with’ 
the rows of ;cattle-stalls and the 
stables; and the whole is backed 
up by the inevitable oast-house, 

It would be hard to find a fairer 
or more refreshing scene, whatever 
be the season you view it in. 
Whether in spring, when the foli- 
age is fresh and green, and the trees 
in the orchard are flecked with the 
white and pink blossoms. Or in 
summer, when the fruit has been 
setting and swelling, and the cano- 
pies of leaves cast cooling shadows. 
Or in autumn, when the barns and 
stack-yards have been stored, and 
the waggons are rumbling home- 
ward with their load cf hops. Or 
even in winter, when the glare of 
the fires within casts its ¢heerful 
reflection on the panes in the case- 
ments, and the still fat though 
frozen-out fowls are huddling to- 
gether under the lea of the house, 
beneath eaves that are fringed with 
their draperies of icicles. 

‘The Kentish farmer is of many 
a class. The substantial small pro- 
prietor still survives, half thain, 
half yeoman, sitting snugly on the 
soil transmitted to him by his an- 
cestors, and proud, as Lord Lytton 
says in ‘ Harold,’ of bis five hydes 
of land: the yeoman who, accord- 
ing to the old Jocal rhyme, could 
buy out with his yearly rent, the 
citizen of Cales, the gentleman of 
Wales, and the knight of the north 
countree: the yeoman who figured 
as the immortal.Mr. Warden of 
the Manor Farm in the pages of 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Although 
in these days, when everybody is 
scrambling upwards, the Kentish 
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yeoman has been changing into the 
squire, and conseyuently the race 
is rarer than it used to be. Then 
there is the tenant-farmer of com- 
fortable means, who sinks his spare 
capital in the hazardous hops, in 
preference to extending his holding 
or going in for a higher style of 
farming ; who sends his daughters 
to boarding-schools and buys them 
second-hand pianos, and decks 
them out of a Sunday, with their 
mother, like the blooming lilies of 
the field. And there is the strug- 
gling holder who starves his land if 
he is not driven to retrench in per- 
sonal necessaries. But whatever 
his means, or the balance at his 
banker’s, or the state of his current 
account with his landlord, his fea- 
tures seldom show any signs of his 
anxieties, pecuniary or otherwise. 
The Kentish farmers lay flesh on 
their solid bones like their own oil- 
cake-fed oxen, meet their neigh- 
bours half-way in hearty good-fel- 
lowship, and are kindly and liberal 
masters to their dependants. 

A certain “decentralisation” is 
a conspicuous feature in the farms, 
Although their acreage may be of 
no great extent, you come every- 
where upon outlying cattle-sheds 
and barns. Follow some deep-worn 
waggon-track through the fields, 
and it leads you perhaps to a lonely 
hollow, with a shallow pool half 
overgrown with sedges, and thickly 
coated over with duckweed. The 
water-hens are swimming out and 
in of the cover, and in spring the 
alder copse is vocal with the notes 
of the thrushes and blackbirds, who 
have come to make their nests where 
they can bathe and drink at their 
pleasure. And throwing its shadow 
over the sombre pool is the great 
rough building of moss-grown tiles 
and blackened timber, that. still 
answers its purpose somehow, al- 
though it has long been half tum- 
bling to pieces. For generations it 


has been the favourite haunt of the 
vociferous colony of night-owls that 
you hear hooting from the depths of 
the woods after nightfall. The mar- 
tins have made their nests under 
the eaves by the dozen, and there 
are whole flying squadrons of bats 
hooked up by the claws among the 
cobwebs under its rafters. The 
number of these scattered barns 
tends to multiply the field-paths, by 
which any one with the carte du 
pays in his head may go straight as 
the crow flies in almost any direc- 
tion. Such of these as lead from 
the hamlets to the church, and in 
the direction of the little town, are 
broad and well beaten, beyond pos- 
sibility of mistaking. But there 
are many that seem to have been 
neglected or almost deserted in the 
course of time, although there must 
still be some traffic to keep up the 
right of way, or else the occupiers 
of the cultivated land they traverse 
have never thought it worth while 
to close them. You see a gap in 
the roots of an untrimmed hedge 
—a gap which, on closer inspection, 
proves to be fenced with a stile. 
And if you care to force your way, 
with the certainty of having your 
cheeks scarred by the bramble sprays, 
you find yourself all abroad on the 
other side. You are ina field of 
waving clover, or in a fallow un- 
marked by any traces of a foot- 
track. But if you take your bear- 
ings by the nearest farm buildings, 
you are pretty sure to find a cor- 
responding break in the bushy en- 
closure opposite. Seldom used and 
overgrown as they may be, tlese 
gaps and stiles are invaluable to the 
sportsman; otherwise, he would 
perpetually find himself “ pound- 
ed” by impassable barriers it is 
impossible to breach and tedious 
to turn. 

Whatever be one’s opinion of 
“the good old times,” it is certain 
that our forefathers made wonderful 
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workthanship. It may be nothing 
out of the way to see farms of great 
antiquity scarcely showing signs of 
decay in theirsolid strength. But 
here we have cottages scattered all 
about the parish, to say nothing of 
many others in the town, which 
must have been built several hundred 
years ago more or less, and are still 
as serviceable and weather-tight as 
ever. We are happy to say that 
the walls bulge and the roofs bend ; 
for their waving beauty-lines, like 
their time-painted colours, indescrib- 
ably heighten the artistic effects, 
And there is somethifig in a pic- 
turesque cottage—-you may even 
call it a hovel if you will—that 
strikes you more poetically than a 
hall or a castle. Man has _ been 
working humbly with nature, in 
place of vaingloriously challengi 

her. Like the nest of the chaffinch, 
woven into the mossy bough, the cot- 
tage outlines and tints blend them- 
selves with the surrounding beauties 
—the copse behind overtops the 
roof-tree, the heathery thatch has 
been plucked from the heath hard 
by, and it seems natural that the 
shoots of the untrimmed roses 
should struggle in where they can 
atthe broken lattices. Contrast the 
lot of the inmates with that of the 
better-paid artisan and the labourer 
in cities; but can there be any 
question which is the more envi- 
able? The cottager may not always 
be sensible of the sources of the 
pleasures that console him for his 
toils, yet he realises his blessings 
quickly enough if misadventure de- 
prives him of them. Send him 
into a bare whitewashed ward in 
the parish union, stow him away in 
the steerage of a New York or 
Australian liner, even let him con- 
sent to take up his quarters with the 
well-to-do son who exchanged the 
country for the town when a boy, 
and the shadows of home-sickness 
settle heavily down upon him. It 
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is then he remembers the bright- 
ness of the open prospect before 
his door, and the fresh breath of 
the breezes that braced him uncon- 
sciously against hardship and ex- 
posure. It is then his wife will 
sigh for the ne where she 
used to sit over her sewing or her 
spinning-wheel, listening to the 
hum of her industrious bees, in a 
bower of roses, wallflowers, and 
gilliflowers. They miss the song of 
the birds and the friendly twitter 
of the sparrows, and the ncighbours 
they had known all their lives, with 
the kindly gossip and greetings. 
Nor, although never much given to 
moralising, do they recall, without 
some pricking of conscience, the in- 
difference, notto say the ingratitude, 
with which they used to receive the 
attentions of the rector, and the help 
in time of sickness or distress they 
could count upon from the great 
houses around them. For we are 
bound to say that the Kentish cot- 
tager has little of the sturdy self-de- 
pendence of the Scotch peasant. You 
need never cast about for an excuse 
to prevail on him to accept a half- 
crown or a shilling. Should he 
have any morbid feelings of pride, 
he slips them into his pocket with 
the smallest donation, and goes off 
with your tip in the evening to the 
public-house, where he probably 
forgets to drink your health. 

But if the circumstances of their 
surroundings conspire to make men 
poets, our parish ought to boast its 
Clares and its Bloomfields, although 
we have never heard that it prides 
itself on such worthies. We have 
at least a score of cottages in our 
eves each of them absolutely en- 
chanting—at all events when ad- 
mired from a little distance; such 
cottages as you see in the Undercliff 
of the Isle of Wight, so far as the 
luxuriance of their simple gardens 
goes; such cottages in form and 
colouring as Birket Foster loves to 
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paint. lIfere is one held by the 
lord of the manor on a six hundred 
years’ lease granted by her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. It stands oppo- 
site the finger-post at the corner of 
the cross roads in its carefully de- 
fined boundaries between the chart 
and the woodlands. It looks its 
age all over; yetits occupants, who 
are vain of its antiquity, notwith- 
standing their habits of grumbling, 
will assure you it is as good as new. 
There is a group of others within 
rifle-shot, half-way down an almost 
sy ages hill, facing the gravel- 
pit that is honeycombed by the 
sand-martins, The venerable black 
oaken beams are forming quaint 
patterns of tracery on the white- 
washed walls, while the lines and 
angles of the foundations and 
ground-floors offer the most remark- 
able studies in perspective. We 
have already taken a look at the 
cottages on the charts, and you 
come on others almost more lovely, 
buried away out of sight in the 
woods, For we had forgotten to say 
that, within the southern boundaries 
of Oakenhurst, there is a wood that 
almost takes the proportions of a 
forest, considering that it liesin one 
of the home counties, and is skirted 
by the railway to Dover. Here are 
thickets, and there are glades, with 
hollies overgrown with honeysuckle 
and gnarled thorns that have been 
warped by time, with roots as much 
above ground as below; while hid- 
den in some swampy nook, like a 
wild-duck’s nest among the sedges, 
stands the dwelling of some squat- 
ter, who is rich with his flocks of 
geese or the hogs he turns loose 
under the oak-trees. 

As may be imagined, there is 
fair shooting in Oakenhurst. Phea- 
sant-preserving pays very well in the 
great flat covers, cut up by rectan- 

lar rides; the cocks raise a per- 

ect chorus of crowing of an autumn 
evening; and the birds may be 
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seen pecking about by scores th the 
surrounding stubbles, to the temp- 
tation of the indifferent characters 
who hang about the Oakenhurst 
pot-houses. There is but little 
poaching all the same: a very 
moderate staff of watchers is found 
to suffice; and it is remarkable, in- 
deed, how comparatively cheaply 
and bloodlessly the proprietors con- 
tinue to do their preserving within 
easy reach of the London poulterers. 
Occasionally an astute labourer ma 
go lounging about his work with 
some snares or wires in the pockets 
of his cordttroys, or he may stretch 
his limbs of an evening after his 
labours with a gun in pieces under 
his smock-frock. But we never hear 
of the gangs of truculent ruffians 
with blackened faces, who beat up 
the preserves in the mining or coal 
districts, murdering or maiming for 
life keepers and members of the 
police force. As for the partridges, 
we have them in plenty; but 
though the grass fields are bushed, 
there is little netting done, since 
neither by night nor by day can 
you ever be sure where to find 
a lot. The mangel and turnip 
crops are generally meagre: here 
and there may be a thick strip of 
clover or a flourishing patch of 
mustard; but then the birds take 
by preference to standing corn, or, 
after that is cut, to the various per- 
manent covers. Unluckily the sea- 
son of the hopping coincides with 
the September shooting; and dur- 
ing the hopping the sportsman is 
more at a loss than ever; for the 

ickers are swarming and shouting 
in the gardens, and perpetually 
passing to and fro, setting the part- 
ridges in motion. The coveys learn 


to take long flights, skimming low 
over the undulating ground, rising 
and twisting aside at an angle as 
n some fresh lot of 
finally dropping out 

en of the 


they come u 
labourers, an 
of sight far beyond the 
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markers, So, except on the flats in 
the valley beneath the northern 
chalk hills, we seldom or never 
make satisfactory bags, and we have 
long ceased to shoot over pointers 
or setters, 

All the same, the sport is none 
the less enjoyable on that account 
for those who are content with a 
moderate day, and do not object to 
severe exercise. We shoot in par- 
ties of three or so, with some keep- 
ers and watchers interspersed in 
the line, and a steady spaniel or 
two trained to retrieve. A sharp- 
sighted boy is posted here and 
there by way of vedette on some 
point of vantage. And though it 
is awkward shooting among the 
trellised poles in the hop-gardens, 
and although the birds will rise 
wild from the close-shorn stubbles 
and from among the straggling 
roots, yet if we do mark them 
down in gorse or “short-cut,” we 
are very likely to make up for lost 
time. And there is good fun on 
an off day among the pheasants in 
the hedgerows, with lots of rabbits 
thrown in. A gun on either side, 
and another ahead ; a couple of span- 
iels rooting in the ditches; a rust- 
ling upwards among the branches, 
a swishing to and fro of the top- 
most sprays, and up goes a rocketer 
to be cleverly grassed, if he does 
not play hide-and-seek with you 
behind the spreading boughs of 
some hedge oak. There is heavy 
firing, too, on a big “ shoot” among 
the rabbits in the beginning of the 
winter, when the frosts have thin- 
ned the undergrowth and cut down 
the last of the leaves. Now you 
are picketed along the rides cut 


in the furze covers; now you are. 


set in stations round a copse of oak 
and hazel saplings; now walking 
in line through the tree-stems in 
an open wood among the tufts of 
withered bracken; or, best of all, 
beating the face of a down dotted 





over with patches of fuarze and: 
broom, where bunny, stopped short 
in his scuffle from his lair, ‘is 
knocked head over heels to roll 
down like a ball, till the body is 
brought up of a sudden some bun- 
dred feet lower down. We could 
wish there were more snipe left; 
and ancient keepers delight in di- 
lating on the flights of ducks and 
plumps of teals that used to haunt 
some of the ponds in the good old 
days ere the country was “ spoiled”’ 
by ditching and draining. But we 
own to being sceptical as to these 
tales, for water is the great want of 
the parish ; and, as may be gathered 
from what we have said elsewhere, 
nobody has much reason to com- 
plain of improvements. 

Indeed a good third of Oaken- 
hurst is never likely to repay 
reclaiming, unless the day shall 
come when speculative land-job- - 
bers shall cut it up into lots 
for suburban country-seats when 
the expanding metropolis has been 
brought a dozen of miles nearer. 
We can ourselves remember the 
time ‘when hawks and gipsies had 
their haunts elsewhere on sites that 
are covered by villas in their gar- 
dens. But in the meantime, thanks 
to our charts and copses and hedge- 
rows, hawks and owls of the more 
ordinary kinds are still common 
enough with us. As you take your 
walks abroad, you see the former 
sailing smoothly in circles overhead, 
or poised on their pinions in tremu- 
lous flutter, before swooping with 
outstretched talons on some victim ; 
or if you chance to be strolling 
homewards in the dusk, the great 
brown owls go floating silently past 
you, their fine eye and ear far more 
lotent on the movements of their 
prey on the ground than on the 
form or heavy footfall of the human 
intruder. The keepers will tell 
you, of course, that we have a great 
superfluity of vermin ; and no doubt 
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the keepers are right. Yet they 
would have less of our sympathy in 
the war that they wage did we not 
know that they never can extermi- 
nate their enemies. The foxes, of 
course, are sacred, and we admire the 
hawk tribe. We like to hear the 
harsh scream of the jay, and have 
a transient glimpse of the brilliant 
plumage that reminds us of birds of 
tropical climates. We don’t even ob- 
ject to the roguish magpie, balancing 
himself conspicuously on his perch 
with that jerk of his saucy tail. 
But there is no soft spot in our 
heart for the hooded crow, the 
bloodthirsty exterminator of the 
weak and the helpless; nor yet for 
the polecats, stoats, and weasels, 
those sanguinary members of the 
sylvan secret societies. So that, 
like Catherine of Medicis before 
the gibbets of Montfaucon, we can 
-gloat over the show on the “ keep- 
ers’ trees,” although such maligned 
victims as the birds of Minerva had 
much better have been spared. 


Conspicuous aoe the relics of 


malefactors who have well de- 
served their fate, are the tails of 
the domestic cats ran wild, that 
range the woods from the cottages 
where they harbour, and ruth- 
lessly exercise free warrenry and 
veneric, 

Small birds and singing birds 
swarm, as we have said; and in the 
autumn, when the days are closing 
in and the leaves are coming down, 
and the first of the keen frosts is 
killing the bedding-plants in the 
gardens, mixed multitudes of birds 
of passage begin to gather into the 
hedges. There is fine feeding for 
any number of them among the 
hips, haws, and holly-berries that 
brighten the leafless twigs or the 
evergreens in a glow of scarlet and 
orange. Theirrush before you for a 
score of yards at atime, if you come 

on them while shooting down the 
side of a hedgerow, makes a rustle 
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among the branches like the noise 
of many breezes. But far the most 
characteristic of the migrants that 
have a special fancy for our parish 
is the night-jar, who makes his haunt 
upon the heaths, and hunts in the 
higher fir-woods. Jesse remarks, in 
a note to his edition of White’s 
Selborne, that these curious birds 
are far more rarely to be met with 
nowadays than in Gilbert White’s 
time, in consequence of the great 
extension of enclosures, That is 
the reason why they have taken 
refuge and abound in parishes like 
Oakenhurst. Smoking your cigar’ 
on an upland lawn of a summer 
evening, you hear that wild, long- 
drawn jar, sounding from many 
directions around you. Nothing is 
more deceptive as to distance, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the ery of the land- 
rail, But should you chance to be 
driving out to dinner in the twi- 
light, or returning in the clear 
moonshine, as you let your horse 
pull you leisurely up the hill, where 
the road is climbing between the 
double banks in the spruce woods, 
you will see the night-jar_ flitting 
across, ahead, and zigzagging in his 
downy flight across the charts. 
Or you may catch sight of bim on 
his perch on the topmost pine- 
shoot, his head well down and his 
tail in the air, while he is hard at 
work grinding out the rattle which 
vibrates far and wide in undulations 
of sound, according to the stillness 
and the condition of the atmo- 
sphere. Like the hedgehog and 
other harmless creatures, he is the 
subject of absurd superstitions, and 
of many injurious calumnies, So 
much may be said in extenuation of 
his calumniators, that his nocturnal 
habits give occasion to evil tongues; 
and then, like most suspected char- 
acters, he rejoices in a variety of 
aliases—night-jar, night-hawk, fern- 
owl. They never call him the goat- 
sucker in Oakenhurst, probably be- 
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cause nobody keeps a goat; but 
we believe that the keepers here, as 
everywhere else, shoot him down 
chiefly on account of his unlucky 
name of the night-hawk. 

We have not much to brag of in 
the way of historical or archeologi- 
eal associations, although the Kent- 
ish Archeological Society once paid 
us a visit. They say that Henry the 
Eighth used to visit at the “Cross 
and Crozier,” which subsequently 
changed its sign to the King’s 
Head, when he had “ cut the Pope 
adrift,’ in the words of the ‘In- 
goldsby Legends.’ And there is a 
grey stone half sunken in the ridge 
of Oakenhurst chart, where it is 
rumoured that he was wont to 
breathe his horses in riding south- 
ward to his flirtations with Anne 
Boleyn. It is certain, at least, that 
the woods of Hever, and the tall 
tapering spire of its parish church, 
are full in view from that com- 
manding eminence; although the 
moated keep and battlements of 
the Boleyn castle lie well out 
of view in an intervening hollow. 
There is an old mansion of the 
Cobhams too in Oakenhurst town, 
originally a vicarage, which stands 
in its encircling ponds in a blaze 
of flower-beds and a wilderness of 
fiowering shrubbery. Nothing can 
be more cheery than the bright 
rooms with the great bay-windows 
looking out into the green meadows 
behind, yet so slightly removed from 
the bustle of the High Street. But 
there are rumours of secrets in the 
cellarage which have never been 
disclosed, or only disclosed to some 
trustéd individuals. The terrace- 
walk is said to be mined by subter- 
ranean passages, which communi- 
cated with the site now covered by 
the brewery buildings, but formerly 
a cloister of Carmelite nuns, And 
apropos to the sign of the Cross 
and Crozier, there were reasons for 
the ancient hostelry of Oakenhurst 


advertising itself by so markedly 
ecclesiastical a title. For half-way 
up the chalk hills behind, there 
runs the famous pilgrims’ road. 
Chancer’s merry and motley band, 
and many another troop combining 
pleasure with religion, must have 
drawn bridle to bait at Oakenhurst. 
Many a sin-laden sufferer like 
Sweyn, the first-born of Earl God- 
win, when be had donned the pil- 
grim’s weeds under the ban of the 
Witan, must have plodded along 
that lonely road. Even now the road 
is carried wide of human life, past 
solitary farmhouses, or under bleak 
downs, between thick hedges cov- 
ered with hazel - nuts, leaving 
scarcely room for two vehicles to 
pass. Dotted about against the 
white chalk are black, bushy yew 
trees, in knots or singly. Some of 
these might be old enough to have 
furnished bows to the archers in 
the wars of France and the Roses. 
They say, too, that each yew marks 
a pilgrim’s resting-place, as the 
evpress in the land of the Turk 
shades the headstone of a true 
believer; though it is hard to 
suppose that pilgrims could have 
tailed off and dropped so fast, in 
an age when few cared to,carry aus- 
terity to excess, and when the staff, 
the scrip, and the scallop-shell were 
passports to charity everywhere. 
The Established Church is in 
the ascendant with us, although 
rather in virtue of its prestige 
than anything else. The popu- 
lation has never been tossed on 
those waves of revival that have 
raffied the souls of Highland par- 
ishes in Scotland; and all that Dis- 
sent. can do is to hold on, without 
actually expiring of inanition. The 
irregular pastor, who is supported 
by the voluntary contributions of 
his flock, must have lean times of 
it, to judge by his appearance and 
the beggarly show on the benches 
in his tabernacle. The shoemaker 
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who delivers soul-stirring philippics 
of a Sunday, and who seldom lets 
slip an opportunity of denouncing 
the Maggletonian divine, is far bet- 
ter off. For he lives by the labour 
of his hands on the week-days, and 
preaches in an re loft that is 
lent him and lighted for him by 
a seriously-inclined corn-factor; so 
that any money collected at the 
doors is clear profit fgr congrega- 
tional purposes. Now and _ then, 
and especially in market times or 
about the hop-picking, one or two 
wandering missionaries, whose earn- 
estness rather outruns their discre- 
tion, will set up an al fresco Ebe- 
nezer on the green before the church. 
But waiving the question of good 
taste— since the shrill treble of 
their hymns clashes with the tones 
of the organ—they generally have a 
listless congregation, or none at all. 

The parishioners who attend the 
church have no reason to complain 
of their parson. He is exemplary 
in both his private and his official 
relations; and if his lines have fal- 
len to him in pleasant places, and if 
his nest in the vicarage is tolerably 
well feathered, so much the better 
for the members of his flock. There 
is little absolute destitution in Oak- 
enhurst. There is an imposing pile 
of cottage almshouses, and the pan- 
els of the front of the gallery in 
the church are emblazoned with in- 
scriptions recording the charitable 
disposition of crumbs of their pro- 
perty by men who had quite done 
with it, and whose dust is moul- 
dering in the churchyard. How 
Walter Fakenham, gentleman, be- 
queathed the sum of £300, 3 per cent 
consols, in perpetuity; the yearly 
proceeds to be devoted to supple- 
menting the sustenance of six im- 
poverished widows of fair fame— 
the selection of the said widows to 
be at the discretion of the rector 
and the churchwardens for the time 
being, &c., &e. Still, the poor in 
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England will be always with one, 
whatever the charitable funds they 
have to draw upon; and this the 
good rector and _ his lady are never 
suffered to forget. Every evening 
in the winter, and more or less all 
the year round, there is a larger or 
smaller levée of applicants assem- 
bled at his kitchen-door. In the 
hard frosts, when the labourers are 
frozen out, the scene in the stable- 
yard reminds one of the courts of the 
old convents in Rome or Naples, be- 
fore the Italian rookeries had been 
swept away by the stern edicts of 
a latitudinarian Parliament. The 
rector goes about in all weather 
almost as indefatigably as the parish 
doctors, and we can hardly say more 
in his favour than that. There is 
soup to be sent out to some sickly 
child, blighted by consumption be- 
fore she has bloomed. There is a 
bottle of port for the elderly labour- 
er, who has at last “canght his 
death of cold” while working in 
the ditches in all weathers. And 
there is quinine for the old folks 
who are suffering from the neural- 
gia which hangs about with the 
fogs in the bottom of the valleys. 
If the rector is proud of any- 
thing, it is of his prize Dorkings, 
aud of his church. Of the former we 
need say nothing. Has not their 
fame heen sounded in the ears of the 
frequenters of the grand poultry- 
shows everywhere between Isling- 
ton and Sydenham? But the vener- 
able church is really an interesting 
monument, with the tracery of its 
windows, and the quaint sculpture 
of its gargoyles; with the soberly- 
blazoned windows and sculptured 
tablets that happily escaped the 
ravages of the iconoclasts ; with its 
square grey tower dominating the 
chimneyed and gabled house-tops, 
between the downs and the wood- 
lands— the tower capped at one 
corner by the lantern characteristic 
of earlier Kentish church arehi- 
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tecture. Those storied tablets be- 
tween the pillars of the aisles 
record the virtues and biographies 
of departed Godwins; while the 
flags of the chancel are inlaid with 
brasses of Godwins in chain-mail, 
their hounds reposing at their feet ; 
of Godwins in slashed doublets and 
trunk-hose; of female Godwins in 
ruffs and pointed stomachers. In a 
low, long niche in one of the side 
aisles, lies the cross-legged effigy 
of Ranulph de Oakenhurst, whose 
maternal ancestor was one of the 
numerous brothers-in-law of the 
mighty Conqueror; whose banner 
streamed against the Saracens in the 
crusade of Richard Cwur de Lion, 
and who is said, by the most au- 
thentic county histories, to have had 
excellent reason for expatriating 
himself in his high-handed proceed- 
ings with his vassals and his serfs. 
Although it is honourable, lying in 
the sacred fane, yet, speaking for 
ourselves, we would rather repose 
in the peaceful “God’s acre” that 
slopes gently to the southward, to- 
wards the limpid brook that bubbles 
at the bottom. If phantoms charm- 
ed away expectation by admiration 
of the lovely scenes they had failed 
to appreciate when in the flesh, 
nowhere could they find a more en- 
trahcing waiting-place. Yews that 
were set in the soil many a century 
ago, have flourished in the dust of 
innumerable generations. Some of 
the mighty trunks are tumbling to 
pieces in decay, being rent with 
the weight of their ponderous 
boughs. They are studded, like 
the timbers of a dungeon-door, with 
the clamps and fragments of rust- 
ful iron bands that have burst and 
since been replaced by others. The 
melancholy blackness of these vener- 
able trees is relieved by the brighter 
foliage of the thorns, which are 
clothed in the freshness of spring 
with a bloom of variegated blos- 
soms; and it is the pretty fashion 
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of the place to deck the grave with 
the flowers which grow so freely in 
the cottage gardens, so that on an 
Easter Sunday and some other high 
days, the moss-grown tombstones of 
the forgotten forefathers of the vil- 
lage are lightened with the rosy re- 
flection from the adornment of the 
fresher graves. 

From the church to the public- 
houses, to the inns, and to “the 
hotel,” is a not unnatural transi- 
tion, seeing that the most fre- 
quented of these last look out on 
the triangular green whose base is 
bounded by church and church- 
yard ; and notwithstanding the well- 
deserved popularity of the rector, we 
must add in conscience that these 
hostelries are the most in favour. 
The Oakenburst tradespeople com- 
plain of the hardness of the times 
—of keen competition with shop- 
keepers in London —and_ they 
grumble over the blight of the co- 
operative societies, which is prey- 
ing like a cankerworm on gtheir 
modest profits. But in spitegof a 
general mutual indebtedness and 
rumours of bills of sale over goods 
that are bought on credit, they con- 
tinue to keep a fair amount of con- 
viviality going. There is a little 
informal club of cronies which 
meets almost nightly in the God- 
win Arms, The parlour set apart 
for the use of the members looks 
out on the stable-yard behind, and 
summer and winter the shutters are 
scrupulously put up at a certain 
hour, to screen the interior from 
the eyes of the curious. The good 
ladies of the members may regard 
the gathering with dislike, but 
they are aware that it is distinctly 
de rigueur to belong to it; and if 
husbands keep unholy hours, and 
sometimes make unnecessary noise 
in mounting the staircase to the 
nuptial chamber, the wives are 
“squared” and soothed with the 
finery they are fond of flaunting in. 
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The unjnitiated know nothing au- 
thoritatively of the proceedings. The 
landlord and James the elderly 
waiter are bound over by self-inter- 
est to extreme discretion. But 
should you happen to be hanging 
about in the inner lobby while 
your horses are putting to, you 
recognise familiar voices exciting 
themselves in warm disputation, 
while a rush of spirituous fragrance 
comes to your nostrils when the 
door is opened fur the execution of 
orders. The best of us may be 
overtaken under the seductions of 
good-fellowship, but the presence of 
Mr. Baggs, churchwarden for the 
congregation, and of Mr. Garbett, 
the venerable pxrish clerk, ought 
to be a guarantee for the habitual 
respectability of the proceedings. 
The general tone of politics among 
the Oakenhurst bourgeoisie is Con- 
servative, but Knocker the coach- 
builder is a red-hot Radical, who 
never cared to conceal his sym- 
pathies with the Commune; and 
should he get to loggerheads with 
such fiery spirits as Shortrib the 
butcher, and Spavin the veterinary 
surgeon, that would sufficiently ex- 
plain the animation in bis argu- 
ments. We have reason to fear, 
too, that debts of honour will some- 
times get awkwardly mixed up with 
commercial transactions. For nota 
few of the gentlemen are dead hands 
at loo and “ vanjohn” — indeed 
round games at cards and little 
suppers are a favourite form of en- 
tertainment in their private resi- 
dences ; while Spavin and the God- 
win bailiff are professed betting 
men, having their books on each 
meeting from Croydon to Lewes. 
There is a different society alto- 
gether of market-days. Then the 
access to the bar is blocked up with 
bulky farmers, with jolly, hearty 
faces, and cheeks like Kentish 
pippins, in broad-skirted coats with 
voluminous pockets, and breeches, 
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gaiters, and square-tocd boots. 
Though there is a sprinkling of 
the younger generation of agri- 
culturists and speculative corn- 
factors, who ran up te town periodi- 
cally to have dealings with brokers 
in the borough, who disport them- 
selves in smart cutaway velveteens 
and gorgeous neckties with horse- 
shoe pins, The talk of these younger 
bloods is of horse-flesh and music- 
halls as much as of corn and hops 
and bullocks. At the farmer's 
ordinary it is'a case of cut and 
come again, amidst the merry roar 
of stentorian voices, the clink of 
tankards, and the jingle of glasses ; 
when Boniface, the dapper little 
landlord, has come staggering in 
under some ponderous sirloin, and 
the table would groan under its bur- 
den of joints if it were not warranted 
up to any weight. Then Maltby 
of the brewery will be voted into 
the chair, or Grindley the great mil- 
ler and hop-grower, or old Mr. Pigs- 
wash from the Moatfarm; while 
Skinner, the lean, weasel-faced law- 
yer, will drop in from his office 
over the way, and get value for 
the price of his dinner by doing 
some strokes of business on the 
sly. It takes all Mr. Skinner’s tact 
to be equal to the embarrassments 
of the situation; but he has ‘the 
knack of always looking after the 
main chance, with an appearance 
of devil-may-care bonhomie that 
imposes on people, although it 
scarcely deceives them. The farm- 
ers, who have very good reason to 
respect his sinister powers, eye him 
askance, and are extraordinarily 
civil; but every now and then—in 
vino veritas—they will blurt outa 
frank bit of their minds, and make 


him flush into vindictive anger, . 


notwithstanding his practised self- 
control. 

There is Jess to say about the Red 
Lion, since it chiefly lays itself out 
for a class of stranger customers. 
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‘There the room for commercial 
gentlemen has the importance which 
is given to the market room over 


the way. There are sure to be 
three or four bagmen’s double dog- 
carts drawn up under the shed in 
the courtyard, and there is a pile 
of. leather-strapped cases in the pas- 
sage. The owners of these are 
eating, drinking, and getting cheer- 
ful, previous to going on their 
way rejoicing, after paying their 
round of business visits. And in 
summer the Red Lion makes the 
most in way of advertisement of 
the unrivalled attractions of the 
neighbourhood, tempting down 
quiet holiday-makers from town 
by offer of fishing and reasonable 
board. In the latter it is said to 
perform nearly as much as it pro- 
mises. As to the former, it is quite 
marvellous how little the Cockney 
will be contented with, when every- 
thing except the fishing is to his 
mind. For, with the patience which 
should be the badge of the much- 
enduring race, you will see the 
citizen fisherman going by day 
after day to whip the few hundred 
yards of water which the host of 
the Lion rents of Squire Godwin ; 
and each evening you may mark his 
complacent return, though his bas- 
ket is lighter than when he started 
by his luncheon. 

The Royal Oak, the Jolly Hop- 
pers, and the Fighting Cocks, form 
so many successive steps in the 
descending scale, The first is the 
resort of the smallest tradesfolk ; 
the second, of the steadier labourers 
and carriers and waggoners in tran- 
sit; the third, of all the village 
ne’er-do-wells, of tramps, and of 
the travellers who are under the 
surveillance of the police. As 
for the Fighting Cocks, it is an 
unmitigated nuisance. In broad 
daylight, the benches before the 
door are often crowded with roisterers 
who remind you of the Boracchos 
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of Velasquez or one of Jordaen’s 
Flemish pictures. There is the gross 
langh and the coarse language, the 
foul oath and sometimes the savage 
blow. Bold women with weather- 
battered faces and tangled hair 
exchange rough ribaldry with their 
lords and masters, who pass them 
the pewter-pots in their more 
generous moments, as the Bedouin 
throws the leavings of his feast to 
his wives. The dingy little drink- 
ing-dens within doors are the 
horror of the gamekeepers,—for 
though, as we have said, there is 
but little poaching in the parish, it 
is here that anything of the kind 
is planned. And if the keepers 
were called as evidence to the land- 
lord’s character, unquestionably his 
licence would be promptly can- 
celled. One is familiar with the 
aspect of these rural boozing kens. 
A low-browed door, as repuisive to 
reputable customers as the similarly 


forbidding feature inthe landlord ; 


a dirty window, with curtains of 
faded crimson, to screen the ques- 
tionable doings within doors; with 
a wooden stand at the corner, that 
bears by way of fruit, clusters of 
battered and indented beer - pots. 
The place does a tremendous trade iv 
the hopping time, when messengers 
from all the surrounding cncamp- 
ments crowd to it for the nightly sup- 
plies of their companies, and when 
occasionally an adult envoy tries to 
take away as much as he can con- 
veniently carry in his person. We 
should be sorry to stake the charac- 
ter of English ale on the taps they 
draw at a place like the Fighting 
Cocks. There may be chemicals 
that come cheaper than inferior 
hops even when you are bréwing 
in the middle of the hop districts ; 
and at all events “ The Cocks,” being 
a “ brewers’ house,” is a convenient 
channel for disposing of the brewers’ 
failures. When aman is smoking 
rancid tobacco, and muddling him- 
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self in his cups, his palate is even 
less fastidious than usual; but bis 
stomach and his stamina must suffer 
all the same, however strong they 
may have been made by nature. 
Appeals have frequently been 
made to the Squire on the subject 
of local public-house reform, but 
always unsuccessfully. Were he 
witness himself to any act that 
was overtly discreditable, he would 
speak his mind freely enough, and 
soon put abuse down by the strong 
hand. But whenever he rides 
down the High Street, disorder is 
hushed before the sound of his 
horse-hoofs; and he is known to 
hold tale-bearing in abomination, 
while he notoriously carries his 
Conservative instincts to an extreme. 
Possibly because he is an aristocrat 
to the backbone, he shows extreme 
consideration for the sensibilities of 
his dependants; he detests med- 
dling in their affairs save in the 
way of ‘indness, and would never 
rob a poor man of his beer because 
he suspects that the beer is bad. If 
the poor man does not like the tap, 
he can carry his custom elsewhere. 
At all events, the Squire does his 
duty by him so far in showing what 
ale ought to be, when he is invited 
to the hospitality of Oakenhurst 
Place, at a harvest-home or any 
entertainment of the kind. The 
Squire is an excellent landlord, 
though he might be even a better 
one were he to attend more closely 
to the business of his properties. 
Perhaps he is hardly the less pop- 
ular that he holds himself apart, 
since it is from reserve and want of 
readiness far more than from pride. 
He is getting on for the threescore 
years and ten, and for the forty 
years since he succeeded to an uncle 
and sold out of the Guards, he has 
been settled in solitude in the great 
house. As it happens, for three 
generations, and for nearly ninety 
years, the Squires of Oakenhurst 
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have been bachelors. So that there. 
is rather a depressing absence of 
sweetness and light in the great 
rooms of the oid Elizabethan house. 
Here and there a modern easy-chair, 
or a luxurious lounging sofa, have 
been introduced among the massive 
furniture that looks as if it would 
last to doomsday. But the heavy 
Turkey carpets have taken the 
tinge of the black oak panelling, 
and they are never replaced till 
they are frayed into tatters, owing 
simply to procrastination, not to 
parsimony. 

In anything that falls in with 
his personal tastes or his stately 
ideas of the necessities of his posi- 
tion, Squire Godwin is magnificent. 
Although he seldom hunts of late 
years, since he has been feeling 
twinges of rheumatism, save when 
the hounds are drawing his Oakeu- 
hurst covers, he has always half-a- 
dozen of made hunters in his stables 
to mount himself or a friend. The 
steppers he drives in his chariot 
or mail-phaecton are matched to 
a hair. The pair of cobs which 
carry him about the estate, and 
which can easily be persuaded to 
take a fence on occasion, are models 
of breeding and solid symmetry, 
and do credit to their Norfolk pedi- 
grees, There is always something 
worth looking at to be seen in 
the paddocks, where playful colts 
and fillies are grazing among pen- 
sioners more or less worn out. 
There is an unnecessary number of 
grooms and helpers under the cor- 
pulent old coachman, who acts as 
master of the horse ; and they have 
their quarters under his immediate 
supervision, in rooms on one side of 
the cheerful courtyard that is fin- 
isked off by the great clock-tower 
with the gilded cupola. The gar- 
dens are kept up rather as a matter 
of state; but the Squire passes 
more than once in the day along 
the sunny terrace-walk that leads 
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to the keeper’s cottage and the ken- 
nels. The occupants of these last 
are rather select than numerous; 
but the Oakenhurst breed of span- 
iels has long been famous, and the 
Squire would sooner give away the 
presentation to a living than part 
lightly with one of his ebony 
favourites. There is no prettier spot 
in the park than the slope below 
the hanging beech-wood, where the 
many-gabled cottage stands under 
the walnut-tree. On the one side are 
the ranges of pheasant-coops that 
are shifted about upon the lawns 
that lie beyond the garden and the 
beehives; on the other the kennels 
on the little brook that is dammed 
back in a pool in the middle of the ex- 
ercise-yard. And there most metho- 
dically, almost every tolerable morn- 
ing about eleven, the Squire mounts 
the cob that has been sent forward 
for bim, and starts upon a ride 
round his wood and home-farm; 
His constitutional shyness may be 
confounded with pride; but he is 
rather the kindly companion than 
the master with the keeper or por- 
ter or bailiff who goes striding along 
by his stirrup. There are some 
valued tenants, too, whose ‘ fore- 
bears” have clung for generations 
to the soil, who are looking out 
anxiously for the greeting that al- 
most invariably leads on to a chat. 
Though there are seven-years’ breaks 
in all the Jeases, they know they 
are just as securely rooted as the 
Godwin family itself; and should 
they come under a passing cloud of 
misfortune, they count upon the 
Squire to see them clear of it. 

The grand festivity at the place 
is the annual hunting breakfast; so 
much the better if there are two or 
more of these. Then the hounds 
and horses are crowded on the 
grand gravel sweep, and the long- 
drawn tables in the hall, the great 
dining-room, and the morning-room 
are a tight fit for the squadrons 








of guests. These meets on the 
Oakenburst lawn bring men to the 
hunt who never. hunt on any other 
occasion; and gentlemen who are 
given to craning at other times 
are apt after these to take lines 
of their ewn, in place of hustling 
each other at gates and gaps. [In 
another style there is the harvest- 
home; when the bailiff has in- 
structions to stretch a point, in the 
way of issuing his invitations; 
when the beams and rafters of the 
huge barn disappear in the foliage 
of the evergreens, and festoons of 
dahlias and sunflowers; when the 
barrel of home-brewed is broached ; 
when the oxen and fatlings are 
killed, and poultry and pigeons are 
slaughtered by the score ; when the 
Squire, though unaccustomed to 
public speaking, takes the chair, 
supported by his familiar friends 
—makes half-a-dozen of short but 
sententious orations amid vocifer- 
ous applause, and -then solemnly 
proceeds to open the ball, which is 
kept up with undiminished vigour 
through the small hours, And then 
there are the datiwes in autumn 
and winter; when every man who 
has the faintest pretension makes 
interest to be enrolled in the regi- 
ment of beaters, when the toils of 
the day are broken by the dinner 
under the greenwood tree, and when 
the triumphs of the bag are crowned 
in the evening by a sporting supper 
in the servants’ hall. 

We need not go the round of the 
surrounding houses that are still in- 
habited by families long settled in 
the county, and of the sundry sub- 
stantial mansions in the town, oc- 
cupied by scions of county houses, 
by retired officers, e¢ id genus omne, 
All of these have stepped naturally 
into their places, and with all of 
them the Squire is on friendly or 
cordial terms. But his détes noires 
are the new men who have been en- 
croaching on the neighbourhood in 
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virtue of purchase, and the anti- 
pathies he cherishes in their re- 
gard are shared by the humble 
classes around. More than one of 
them have paid a heavy price for 
most beautiful situations with most 
incommodious residences. They 
have either pulled down -the lat- 
ter or transmogrified them out of 
knowledge, and very naturally. 
But the Squire cannot away with 
these brand-new turrets and battle- 
ments, so conspicuous in their osten- 
tatious splendour from the familiar 
points in the landscape. Respect- 
ful admirer as he is of the fair sex, 
and the more so, perhaps, that he 
has never mated with any indi- 
vidual, he shrinks from the showy 
toilets which confront him in his 
family pew. Though he has no 
special pride in the produce of his 
garden, he dislikes seeing his gar- 
dener run hard by rare varieties of 
tropical plants at the Oakenhurst 
flower-show; and he takes the ap- 
pearance of some pair of handsome 
carriage-horses set off by unknown 
crests on the harness as a personal 
insult to his stables. By nature 
he is really most kindly and good- 
humoured, and it is not in him to 
do an unkindly thing, anless under 
strong momentary provocation. So 
it is a sight for the student of 
humanity to see him when he is 
brought into involuntary contact 
with Mr, Veneer, the great furniture 
dealer in the Tottenham Court 
Road, or with the respectable Mr. 
Solomons who is so _ thoroughly 
satisfied with himself, and who con- 
ducts pawnbroking operations on 
a stupendous scale, Both Veneer 
and Solomons are excellent people, 
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and ina lifetime of close applica- 
tion to business have well earned 
an honourable retirement. But it 
may be a question whether they 
have not made a mistake in antici- 
pating the railways, and coming so 
far afield. Purse-pride is their weak- 
ness, and certainly they get through 
a great deal of money. Their 
grounds are kept like villa lawns at 
Fulham; they have a wealth of . 
pineries and graperies and forcing- 
pits; and the appointments of their 
sumptuous mansions are the most 
showy that money can procure. But 
they are lavish in the wrong place, 
and often parsimonious on trifles. 
They have a horror of seeming to be 
done, instead of sometimes submit- 
ting to it as a matter of course ; 
and as their conduct is regarded 
most critically by humble applicants 
for their bounty, the occasional re- 
fusal of a shilling often effaces a 
long score of charity. Then their 
wives and daughters are in a per- 
petual dilemma, and have either 
to hold themselves apart in their 
solitary splendour, or else fall back 
on the society of the families of 
the more upsetting farmers, which 
might prejudice their social status 
to all time. Altogether, these new 
arrivals are a disturbing element in 
our parochial harmony—the more 
so that their settlement is a sign 
of the times, and that they excite 
uneasy apprehensions of revolution 
in the immediate future. For the 
probability is that in another genera- 
tion, or even less, the ancient glories 
of Oakenhurst will have departed, 
although the influx of bullion and 
its free circulation may certainly 
bring material compensation. 
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THE TWO MUSES. 


My fire burnt low—at intervals 
Struggling for life, it flared and sank, 

And shapeless shadows on the walls 
Towered up—and into corners shrank. 


The black brand crackled, bent, and broke, 
And through the soot the eager spark 
Worried, like busy worldly folk, 
And burrowing, died in dirt and dark. 


In the dead silence, loud the clock 
Remorseless ticked each second’s flight— 

Heart-beats of time, with quiet shock 
Driving Life on to Death and Night. 


Well ! let Life go !—my weary heart 
Is sick of things that only seem ; 
Love is a sham, and so is Art, 
And Faith the ghost of Hope’s vain dream. 


A curse is on this world of ours, 
Where Faith, Love, Art, are all a lie; 

Beneath the curse the spirit cowers, 
And their best gifts the Gods deny. 


As thus I mused in desperate mood, 

I raised my eyes, and, faintly seen 
In the dim light, a figure stood, 

With prayerful face and vesture mean. 


Her eyes were shy with half-alarm ; 
Wan were her cheeks, and pale her hue ; 
And o’er her breast her white bared arm 
With modest grace her drapery drew. 


‘* Who art thou? and what dost thou here ? 
Speak! Can I help thee ?’’ Then, ‘‘ Alas !’’ 
She said, ‘‘ How own the name I bear— 
So fallen, so changed from what I was. 


‘* Once in the far and golden time, 
When Freedom wore its fairest hues, 

When glorious Greece was in its prime, 
They called me by the name of Muse. 


‘* My feet from worldly soil were free ; 
The Furies lent to me their rods. 

My praise was Immortality ; 

My home—the temple of the Gods. 
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** All for my favours sought. To none 
I gave them but the true and tried,— 
Heroic Godlike men alone, 
Whose Life by Faith was purified. 





‘** Now in the public mart my strings 
For very want I fain must strum, 

And hide beneath a shawl my wings, 
And sing, when I were better dumb. 


** Must smile to hide my heart’s despair, 
Must starve, or cringe to greed and lust ; 
Of all who hear me—ah! how rare 
The few whom I can love and trust. 





‘* The many mock my decent dress ; 

Their thoughts are low—their works are base— 
They shock me with their vile caress, 

Until ashamed I hide my face. 


‘* Fallen so low, I stretch to thee 

My hands, and ery, Oh! are there none 
To lift me, save me, honour me, 

As once in Greece in ages gone ? 


** No one of all this venial throng 
That take my name upon their lips, 
To shield me from the shame and wrong 
That shadow me in such eclipse, 


** No one above this sordid mart, 
With Godlike spirit shrined in man, 

Who with pure soul will worship Art, 
Not woo her like a courtesan. 


** Not pandering to the world’s low taste, 
With skill to tempt and to degrade— 
Not like a broker, greed-debased, 
Who makes of Art a vulgar trade.’’ 
‘* Yes—one at least, though weak and poor,” 
I cried. ‘‘I pledge this heart of mine, 
Content to labour, wait, endure, 
To win at last one smile of thine.” 


What sudden change ! an aureole globed 

That radiant face—a Grecian dress, 1 
With pale and perfect draperies, robed 
Her pure and stately loveliness. 
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Serene she smiled, and at her feet 
Prostrate I fell, and bowed my head ; 

And silence came as calm and sweet 

As silence to the peaceful dead. 


Then, suddenly, a laugh pierced through 

My ears—I raised my eyes—the Muse 
Had vanished ; in her stead a new 

Strange figure stood—in high-heeled: shoes. 


A creature like a biscuit rare, 
Painted and dyed—hair, eyes and face— 
Tight-laced—her back and bosom bare— 
All chiffons, jewels, silk, and lace. 


With head thrown back and glance askant, 
She laughed and leered and beckoned me ; 

‘* Great God !’’ I cried, ‘‘ what dost thou want ? 
And who art thou !—and where is she ?”’ 


‘*She? Who? My queer old sister? Oh! 
Dear solemn prude, pray who can tell ? 

Gone back to Greece, I hope. You know 
That here she’s quite impossible. 


‘* Poor thing, I pity her; but then 
She’s such a prig—so tiresome, too, 

And dresses so—and bores the men 
About the Beautiful and True. 


‘* Such silly rubbish—every word 
Emphatic with a capjtal, 

That really it is quite absurd : 
We had to cut her—one and all. 


‘* She had a grand career awhile 
In Athens once, when she was young ; 
But here, we’ve changed in taste and style,— 
And she’s old, nervous, and unstrung. 


‘* And now that we have shut her out, 
Dressed in that old disgraceful shawl, 
She wanders begging all about 
And preaching—which won’t do at all. 


‘* And so take care—you’re young, mon cher, 
And just beginning in your art ; 

Don’t be imposed upon by her, 

But trust me if you want a start. 
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‘*T’m all the mode—her sails are furled. 
Come down to me and have a chat; 
I’ll introduce you to the world, 
And put you up to this and that. 







**T’ve lots of things to show you, too, 

Not Greek—that wretched classic Greek— 
But Biscuit, Sévres, Ormolu, 

And Bric-a-brac, and statues chic. 


** We’re all so free—no prudish géne. 

Such fun, you know; and there you’ll meet 
Dukes, Bankers, Princes—all the men 

And all the demi-monde élite. 





‘** All purchasers. Such singing too— 
Thérése’s style. Do all you can, 

Broad as her songs are, they’re so true 
You have to laugh—behind your fan. , 


‘* And then my pictures—all so bright 
With brilliant colours ; some so small 

You need a lens to help your sight, 
And wonder how they’re done at all. 


‘** Such costumes gay—such fights and feuds 
Such vases, silks, stuffs, furniture— 

Such harems, baths, boudoirs—such nudes, 
Smiling at you with such allure / 


‘** You’re poor! I know you can’t be flush : 
Don’t be so shy—oh, don’t say ‘ No!’ 

Pray take it—won’t you? Pooh !—don’t blush - 
Ah, well !—at first you all say so !’’ 


With that she finger-tipped a kiss, 
Laughed, pirouetted on her toe, 

Kicked out her train, and, with a hiss 
Of rustling silks, turned round to go. 


‘* Now don’t forget—don’t be a fool ; 
I count upon you! Well,—Bye, bye! 
Sundays, you know—cards, dancing, pool, 
And everything that’s chic and sly ! 


** Stop! Here’s my card—lI’d quite forgot !’’ 
With that she vanished ; and | read 

‘* Madame La Muse—nee La Cocotte, 
Rue de Parnasse’’—and went to bed ! 
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Ir it were not for the more burn- 
ing question nearer home, on which 
all thoughts have now for long been 
centred, the “South African Ques- 
tion” would before this have as- 
sumed greater proportions in the 
public mind. Just as the Red 
River Expedition passed almost un- 
noticed amidst the excitement of the 
war in France, so the annexation of 
the Transvaal, and the Kafir war at 
this moment in progress, have laid 
no hold on the attention of the 
people, wrapt as they are in the 
events transpiring in the [ast. 
Yet the Transvaal is a country 
larger than England; and there are 
far more troops now engaged in 
South. Africa than were employed 
in the West African campaign, with 
whose records the newspapers were 
filled, and the attention of the na- 
tion absorbed. So long as foreign 
affairs demand such close vigilance, 
and while our forces must be held 
in hand to ‘meet any emergency that 
may arise out of the difficulties in 
the East, her Majesty’s Ministers 
are not likely to invite attention to 
South African affairs, or to use a 
man more in the military operations 
there than is just sufficient to keep 
the natives in check, and prevent 
our colonies from being invaded by 
hordes of hostile savages. But 
should the efforts towards European 
peace be successful—should our 
troops be set free from their attitude 
of expectation, and the Indian con- 
tingent not be required for service 
in the Turkish empire—a great deal 
more, unless we are much mistaken, 
will be heard of the South African 
Question. 

Here, as in other countries which 
have become known to the world by 
reason of a “ question,” the problem 
to be solved is one of race. The 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. 


English colonist in South Africa is 
confronted by a double difficulty. 
The stolid Dutch boer bars the road 
to progress; the wild ‘aboriginal 
savage is ever trying to thrust out 
the white man in order that he may 
relapse unhindered into barbarism. 
The end of the conflict is inevitable. 
Sooner or later the energy of the 
Englishman will win; but in the 
meantime there are seas of trouble 
to be waded through—it may be 
seas of blood. If the conflict were 
to be fought out alone between the 
Colonist and the Kafir, the fight 
would be desperate, and the ulti- 
mate result the subjection to a state 
little short of slavery of those natives 
whom the war might spare; but the 
Imperial Government steps in with 
abstract theories of mercy and of 
justice, conducts the necessary wars 
upon the highest principles of civil- 
isation, and protects the native from 
his offended neighbour. The re- 
sults of the two systems of dealing 
with the natives may be seen in the 
respective conditions of the Orange 
Free State and of Natal. In the 
Free State the Dutch Boers have 
driven out the natives, till the 
number remaining in the territory 
is less than half that of the scanty 
white population, and that number 
is held by stern laws rigidly en- 
forced in a state of semi-slavery. 
In Natal, on the other hand, the 
protecting sgis of the British Gov- 
ernment has been thrown over the 
natives; whole tribes have sought 
the shelter of the British flag, and 
live in absolute freedom; the black 
population miultiplies apace; the 
tide of white immigration has al- 
most ceased ; and the natives in the 
little colony are fifteen times as 
numerous as the white men. 

The high aim of the Imperial 
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Government is to bring all the 
regions of South Africa into one 
vast confederation, where the colo- 
nist shall be secured in the pos- 
session of his fields, where the 
native shall enjoy liberty and the 
blessings of civilisation, and where 
the reign of law shall bring the rest 
of peace. To the eye of faith, the 
South African Dominion is yet to 
be the favoured nation of the world, 
where the hitherto unsolved problem 
is to be solved, where the enjoy- 
ment of the bounties of nature is 
to be marred by no memory of an 
aboriginal race ruthlessly destroyed, 
but where black and white alike 
are to share the fruits of European 
wealth brought to enrich African 
soil. British laws and _ British 
liberty are to prevail not only 
throughout the rich sugar-fields 
and coffee-plantations of Natal, the 
vast tracts of corn of the Transvaal, 
the wide pasture-lands of the Orange 
Free State, the diamond-fields of 
Griqualand, the copper-mines of 
Namaqualand, and the ostrich-farms 
of the old colony, but in the kloofs 
and bush-fastnesses of Kaffraria and 
Zululand, where still the naked 
savage lies idly on his back and 
dreams of war and slaughter, while 
his women hoe the millet and plant 
the mealies, and milk the cattle 
that graze around his kraal. The 

nd imperial aim may yet be 
realised ; but that realisation is still 
remote. Hard present facts show 
us anumber of separate colonies, 
with separate conditions of climate 
and of race, with different imme- 
diate interests and divergent wishes 
for the future; while on the borders 
of the white man’s possessions lie 
those two volcanoes, Kaffraria and 
Zululand, of which one is in fierce 
eruption, and the red fires of the 
other already glow, as its mutter- 
ings spread terror through the ad- 
jacent land. In the presence of 
widely extended disaffection on the 


borders of the Cape Colony, and of 
imminent danger of an incursion by 
the armed hosts of Zululand into 
the Transvaal and Natal, the situa- 
tion of South Africa may well form 
the subject of anxious care to Min- 
isters, and of reflection to the public 
at large. 

The chronic disease from which 
South Africa suffers is, doubtless, 
the ever-present risk of native out- 
breaks, with the attendant evils of 
insecurity to life and property, and 
heavy outlay for purposes of de- 
fence. The remedy, according to 
the views of Downing Street, lies 
in confederation. In the despatch 
in which he first proposed a confer- 
ence of delegates from the various 
Colonies and States, Lord Carnarvon 
wrote that he had been convinced 
of “the great and serious disadvan- 
tages, whether in regard of security 
from disorder or of material pro- 
gress, under which the several Col- 
onies and States are placed through 
the absence of any defined and con- 
sistent policy governing questions 
of vital interest to all.” Foremost 
in those matters requiring unifor- 
mity of action, his lordship placed 
the treatment of the natives. With 
much force he pointed out that as 
long as the natives, who are shrewd 
observers in such matters, perceive 
that the comparatively small Euro- 
pean population of South Africa is 
divided under a number of Govern- 
ments, which are not only not in 
close and cordial relations with each 
other, but are often estranged by 
warm controversies, they must con- 
tinue restless and unsettled; they 
are at the mercy of factious in- 
trigues, and are ready to listen to 
suggestions as to their power of 
combining successfully against the 
disunited European Governments, 
“ The result is,” runs the despatch, 
“that there exists a distinct danger 
of widely extended disaffection, 
which, if circumstances lent them- 
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selves to it, it might be difficult to 
subdue. Even in the absence of 
any threatening combination, each 
Government is required, in order to 
maintain order among the natives 
within its own territory, and to 
guard against possible attacks from 
those without, to expend on police 
and other defensive organisations an 
amount of anxious thought, as well 
as of money, which might be better 
devoted to the general advancement 
of the community.” While invit- 
ing discussion upon several points, 
the real object of the despatch in 
question was to promote confedera- 
tion. “ This great object,” it said, 
“isone to the achievement of which 
her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to contribute their best 
and most cordial assistance. It is 
a measure which, in their opinion, 
would tend to develop the prosperity 
of South Africa, to sweep away 
many subjects of prolonged and un- 
fruitful discussion, and to knit to- 
gether the scattered communities of 
European race into a powerful and 
harmonious union, valuable alike 
for the interest of themselves and 
of the whole empire.” 

Yet, when Lord Carnarvon’s de- 
spatch was laid before the Ministers 
at the Cape, they refused to have 
anything to do with his conference, 
or his scheme for confederation, 
and gave the cold shoulder to his 
proposed representative of imperial 
interests, When the conference 
did finally assemble in London, it 
was like the play of Hamlet with- 
out the Prince, for the President 
of the Orange Free State com- 
menced by announcing that he 
could only take part init. provided 
the question of confederation were 
not even discussed. The President 
of the Transvaal Republic, in ac- 
eR the despatch, point- 
edly stated his satisfaction at Lord 
Carnarvon’s expressed intention of 
not interfering with the independ- 











ence of that State, as recognised by 
Great Britain; and it is difficult to 
understand what advantage there 
could be in a confederation of 
States, if each one claimed complete 
independence of action. Thus the 
first fact that strikes us is, that the 
representatives of the three most 
important States of South Africa 
took, at the outset, an entirely dif- 
ferent view of confederation to 
that entertained by the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain. While 
Lord Carnarvon looks upon con- 
federation as the one means of 
bringing under one system a num- 
ber of small white communities, 
each too weak to stand alone, and 
so simplifying immensely from the 
imperial point of view the adminis- 
tration of South African affairs, they 
view each other as so many separ- 
ate States, feel the same jealousies 
towards each other that are felt 
by neighbouring European nations, 
cling as tenaciously to their inde- 
pendence as Belgium or Switzerland, 
and would enter a confederation as 
unwillingly as Denmark and Hol- 
land would now give up their perfect 
freedom to the supreme control of 
the Emperor of Germany. Better 
proof of this cannot be found than in 
the tone of one sentence taken from 
a memorandum of the Cape Minis- 
ters, explaining their reasons for ob- 
jecting to enter upon conference. 

ose educated people in England 
who are aware that Natal is under 
a separate Government from the 
Cape Colony, can only view our 
South African colonists as forming 
one community ; as men whose lives 
and property the mother country 
willingly protects; as Englishmen 
in South Africa, whether their 
dwelling-place be in 30° or in 
32° of south latitade—whether the 
port at which they landed, and to 
which British ships bring them 
letters from home, be called Durban, 
or Port Elizabeth, or Cape Town. 
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But this is the way in Nee Min- 
isters at the Cape speak of Natal. 
Referring to Lord + seat re- 
mark as to the expense entailed 
under the present state of affairs 
for armed police, their minute says: 
“The unhappily disturbed state of 
Natal will no doubt render some- 
thing of the kind necessary in that 
quarter; but Ministers do not feel 
justified in taking any steps which 
might tend to place a heavier bur- 
den on the people of the Cape 
Colony by unde ertaking the defence 
of other communities, though, as 
on former occasions, the Colony, it 
is trusted, will always be ready to 
do its share towards maintaining the 
peace of South Africa, and, if‘neces- 
sary, to assist neighbouring States.” 
It cannot but be interesting to 
trace the causes which have brought 
about this strange condition of 
affairs, and have tended to create 
a number of separate communi- 
ties, holding aloof from each other, 
and unwilling to confederate, even 
in the face of so great a danger 
as the constant threat of Kafir 
war. In doing this, we have 
the assistance of two well-known 
English authors, who have recently 
told the story of the South African 
colonies, but in very different form. 
Rather more than two years ago, ina 
despatch to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that great writer, 
Mr. Froude, prefaced his account of 
the attempts made by Lord Carnar- 
von to bring about a South African 
conference, with asketch of the his- 
tory and condition of the Dutch 
Republics, and the relations be- 
tween the Imperial Government, the 
Cape Colony, the Dutch States, ‘and 
the new colony of Griqualand West, 
better known as the Diamond-fields. 
Mr. Froude’s narrative was an official 
account, written for a definite pur- 
pose. His object in South Africa, 
where he had been, not as an ordi- 
nary traveller, but as an agent of 


the Colonial Office, was to prepare 
the way for confederation under the 
British flag; and his despatch reads 
like a brief on that behalf—or rather, 
let us say, like the eloquent speech 
of a trained advocate. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, on the other hand, went 
out to South Africa for the purpose 
of writing a book, and gives us, in 
his two octavo volumes, a very plea- 
sant chatty description of the coun- 
try, a sketch of its history, and 
some information as to the habits of 
the people, mixed witha good deal 
of speculation as to the causes of the 
present conditions, and as to the 
future state of the South African 
colonies. The book is written in Mr. 
Trollope’s most pleasant vein, and 
his name will win many a reader to 
learn something of Kafir, Boer, and 
Zulu, who would’ otherwise have 
remained almost in ignorance of the 
meaning of the terms. 

Nearly four hundred years ago 
white men’s eyes first saw the Cape of 
Good Hope, when the intrepid Por- 
tuguese navigators of that day turn- 
ed their vessels northwards, having 
rounded the Cape of many storms. 
After landing at Natal on Christmas- 
day, and giving to it the name it 
now bears, they founded a small 
colony at Delagoa’Bay, where they 
still govern at Lorenzo Marquez a 
sad strip of soil, and dispute domin- 
ion with King Fever. The race that 
produced those wonderful voyagers 
has made no permanent mark upon 
the continent of Africa. On the west 
coast and on the east they exercise 
nominal sovereignty over large tracts 
of territory, that barely, if at all, re- 
pay the cost of government. "They 
vegetate there; they never spread 
inland, they exercise no civilising 
influence over the native tribes 
within their reach. Dark suspicions 
of slave-dealing hang about their 
rule even at this present day. Yet 
they cling tenaciously to their Afri- 
cau possessions. Not long since it 
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was considered by the English Gov- 
ernment of great importance to ac- 
quire the harbour of Delagoa Bay. 
A claim had been set up by us to an 
equal right of ownership with Por- 
tugal. At that time the settlement 
did not repey expenses; but the 
Portuguese Government stoutly re- 
sisted the British demands, It was 
at the time when arbitration was the 
formula for all disputes with other 
nations, and the matter was referred 
to M. Thiers for his decision, Be- 
fore the arguments were closed, M. 
Thiers had resigned the Presidency 
of the French Republic, and Mar- 
shal MacMahon reigned in his stead. 
The arguments put forward by this 
country were not strong; the weight 
of evidence was against us; but 
none the less was the Portuguese 
case, as laid before the arbitrator, 
unseemly in its tone towards the 
nation to whom, if gratitude ever 
can be due from State to State, 
Portugal owes kindly words and 
feeling. The award was against us 
—as such awards in every case have 
been; and Portugal retains the one 
good harbour on the eastern coast 
of Southern Africa, With it she 
can do and does nothing, save use it 
for the import of arms and ammuni- 
tion, which are sold to the native 
tribes who press down to the walls 
of the wretched fort that marks 
her sovereignty. A belt of fever- 
country, and a still worse belt where 
the tetse-fly makes havoc among 
any horses and cattle that may at- 
tempt to traverse it, separate the set- 
tlement from the Transvaal, to which 
it would otherwise afford by far the 
easiest means of access. So long 
as Delagoa Bay remains in Portu- 
guese hands, it may almost cer- 
tainly be predicted that the har- 
bour will not be improved, and 
that no railway will penetrate from 
it to the gold-fields of the Trans- 
vaal. This fine port, possessing the 
advantages denied by nature to 


such artificial harbours as Port 
Elizabeth and East London, might 
soon become the centre of a flourish- 
ing trade, were it to pass into Brit- 
ish hands. Yet, like the dog in the 
manger, Portugal, there is reason 
to suppose, has resisted steadily all 
attempts. at negotiation for its pur- 
chase made by this country. If, as 
we believe, the whole of Southern 
Africa is destined, sooner or later, 
to fall under the dominion of the 
colonising Anglo-Saxon race, the 
harbour of Lorenzo Marquez will 
share the fate of all territory held 
by less active races than our own, 
and will, at some time or other, pass 
into our hands. Jn the meantime, 
its possession by Portugal prevents 
the due development of our new 
possession, the Transvaal, and adds 
another factor to the sum of diffi- 
culties in dealing with the native 
tribes. The Governor of the settle- 
ment scarcely three years ago de- 
scribed to his Government that the 
preservation of peace with the na- 
tives was little less than a miracle, 
that the surrounding chiefs were 
tractable only so long as no notice 
was taken of their misdeeds, and 
that every description of atrocity 
was perpetrated by them. The 
force at the. command of the Gover- 
nor is utterly insufficient to sup- 
press disorder—barely strong enough 
to garrison his crumbling fort. A 
company of infantry, for the most 
part composed of black men, com- 
mands no respect from the natives ; 
and it may well happen that a day 
will arrive when, for the oan S 
the preservation of peace through- 
out the South African Dominion, 
and in the interests of civilisation 
and bumanity, it may become the 
duty of Great Britain to enforce, by 
her own strong hand, the rule of 
order and of Jaw among the sur- 
rounding tribes. The spectacle of 
a weak power unable to suppress 


native rebellion—of white men not 
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strong and invincible—is a stand- 
ing danger. It was this that com- 
pelled us to annex the Transvaal. 
It may be that, for the safety of the 
white race in South Africa, we shall 
one day have to occupy Lorenzo 
Marquez. 

Following the Portuguese, who 
only used the harbour of Table Bay 
as a place of call on their road to 
their possessions in the East Indies, 
came the Dutch; and they, rather 
more than two hundred years ago, 

lanted a colony at the Cape. 

henever and wherever the Dutch 
have colonised, their object has been 
to make the colony contribute to- 
wards the treasury of the mother 
country in one shape or another. 
That a colony should require funds 
from home, that under any circum- 
stances it should entail expense up- 
on the tax-payers of ‘Holland, is an 
idea that is foreign to the brains of 
Dutch statesmen. And so, when 
the Dutch planted their tiny band 
here, their object was to utilise 
the Cape for the purpose of their 
trade with the East, and to debar 
other nations from using it, Mr. 
Trollope gives a graphic and amusing 
description of the life of those early 
Dutch colonists. He tells us how 
the governor of the time was dis- 
missed for giving hospitality toa 
French vessel, and not allowing the 
Frenchman “to float on bis own 
fins ;” how Volunteer Van Vogelaar 
was sentenced to receive a hundred 
blows from the butt of his own 
musket “ for wishing the purser at 
the devil for serving out penguins 
instead of pork;” how that sorry 
food of penguins was often the 
only escape from starvation for 
the garrison ; how the lions seemed 
as if they would take the place 
by storm. Yet the Dutch colony 
slowly increased. Troubles there 
were with the Hottentots, who 
ownéd the surrounding soil; and, 
twenty years after the first landing, 
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a deed of sale of land to the Dutch 
was duly effected. But soon there 
was no more purchase; soon the 
Dutch colony, strengthened by 
French Protestant immigrants, was 
strong enough to take land without 
going through the form of purchase ; 
and it did so. The rule of the 
governors at’ the seat of Government 
was hard and stern. The good of 
the parent country, not the good of 
the colonists, was the aim of legis- 
lation; and the easiest means of 
escaping repression and taxation was 
to push out further and further from 
the reach of the arm of the law. 
And so one family after another 
“trekked,” or marched inland with 
cattle and waggon, and slaves, and 
bought or took land from the 
Hottentots, and cultivated it; and 
other families came out from Hol- 
land, and marched inland to this 
new country where land was to be 
had for the taking ; and the Dutch 
farmers then settled down into that 
patriarchal system of life in which, 
now as then, they dwell. But then 
they had their slaves. It never 
entered into their heads to question 
that slavery was an_ institution 
directly authorised by that God 
whom in all honest simplicity they 
worshipped. They never doubt- 
ed that one man was born white, 
because he should be master— 
another black, because he should 
be slave. They made it their 
law of life that the farm should 
produce everything required for 
food and shelter, and they knew no 
other wants. Even at the present 
day they are the same. A few 
years ago, an English officer paid 
much attention to the handsome 
daughter of a Dutch farmer at the 
Cape. Busy tongues carried to her 
parents’ ears the news that she was 
spoken about more openly than was 
consistent with that reticence which 
ought to shield a maiden’s name. 
They asked the officer if he would 
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marry her. He pleaded that he 
was too poor a man to own the 
luxury of a wife. “What matters 
it?’ they said. “You will leave 
the army and live with us. There 
is food in plenty, and money enough 
to buy clothes. What farther can 
you want?” The story shows, better 
than any description we could give, 
what is the character of the Dutch 
farmer. He lives the life of an 
animal, using his mental gifts only 
to enable him to supply his animal 
wants. ‘There are, it is true, dif- 
ferent types of Boers. There are, 
we believe, still to be found on the 
furthest northern outskirts of the 
Transvaal, some who are clothed in 
skins, from whom all education has 
departed, who are little better than 
the beasts of the field. There are 
others who have reached a com- 
paratively high pitch of civilisa- 
tion, whose daughters waltz and 
play the piano, who engage tutors 
to live in the house and teach their 
sons. But these are rare excep- 
tions. The bulk of the Dutch 
farmers are peaceable, God-fearing 
men, living a life of patriarchal 
simplicity, not over-nice in their 
habits, but strong and stalwart, 
leading an honest existence, types 
of the primitive agriculturist. They 
are, perhaps, the most prolific race 
in the world; and so, as children 
multiplied about them, and land 
was to be had by barter or by the 
strong hand, they spread further 
and further inland, and took 
courage—some of those furthest 
from the coast—to resist the 
demands of a Government which 
gave them nothing in return. And 
there was a rebellion in the colony 
on a small scale, when, in the fa- 
mous year ’95, the English came, 
and, to be beforehand with the 
French, who had then occupied 
Holland, took the Cape of Good 
Hope from the Dutch, and assum- 
ed control of the colony, with its 
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22,000 white men, its 25,000 slaves, 
and the Hottentot population, what- 
ever that might number, thrown 
into the bargain. 

It is easy to see the inevitable 
result of the irruption into the 
Detch colony amongst these Boers 
of a body of aggressive Englishmen. 
A large British garrison spending 
much money was welcome enough at 
first ; but as immigration followed, 
the Boers began to seek solitudes 
away from the pushing new-comers. 
British philanthropic ideas as to the 
slaves did not suit the Dutch slave- 
owners, and there grew up bad 
feeling between the two races, The 
British Colonial Office put the Hot- 
tentots on the same footing as the 
Europeans; the Dutch were dis- 
gusted. At last came the memorable 
year when slavery was abolished 
throughout the whole British do- 
minions, and so-called compensation 
was given to the slave-owners. To 
this day the Dutch farmers of South 
Africa believe that they were then 
plundered in the name of law; and 
they know that so badly was the 
payment of the compensation man- 
aged, that the sum which reached 
the hands of themselves or their 
fathers—for forty years have passed 
since the edict took effect — was 
ludicrously out of proportion to the 
loss actually incurred. Numbers of 
them refused to accept the money 
offered; and then there commenced 
on a greater scale than ever before 
that trekking northwards, to escape 
from a rule that was considered not 
only unjust but foolish. The Boer 
liked to be let alone. The English- 
man interfered with him;° there 
was room enough for both, so he 
would escape out of the intrader’s 
way. The Dutchmen moved away 
beyond the Orange River; and more 
pushing, trading, adventurous Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen moved into 
the lands vacated by them. 

As the Dutchmen had spread 
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eastwards from Cape Town they had 
come into centact with a djfferent 
native race from the Hottentots. 
Some kind of treaty was made with 
the chief Gaika; but the natives 
resisted the occupation of their land 
by the white men, British troops 
were called in; in 1811 the first 
Kafir war took place, from which 
time dates the feud with the Gaikas, 
who are now, as we write, in rebel- 
lion, A few years later war was 
renewed: whole districts were de- 
populated with awful slaughter; 
and four thousand immigrants were 
brought from England to fill the 
lands lying west of the Keiskamma 
river, from which the natives had 
been driven. These immigrants 
landed at Port Elizabeth; and so 
it arose that by the slaughter and 
driving eastward of the natives, by 
the arrival of this large body of 
English, and by the trekking north- 
ward of the Dutch, this eastern 
province of the Cape Colony be- 
came an English colony, while the 
western province remained chiefl 

Dutch, But before the Dutch had 
cleared out from these lands border- 
ing on the Kafir possessions, a third 
Kafir war had taken place. It was 
the year after the Act of Parliament 
had been passed abolishing slavery. 
Great Britain was at the high-tide 
of brotherhood for the black man; 
Lord Glenelg, representing the Co- 
lonial Office at home, took the part 
of the Kafirs as against Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, the Governor of 
the Cape. The Kafirs were pro- 
nounced to have had ample justi- 
fication for their conduct, and the 
land taken from them was restored. 
From that time dates the firmly- 
rooted belief in the mind of the 
colonists that the interference of 
the Home Government in native 
affairs only leads to mischief; and 
a strong belief in the Dutch mind 
that where dealings with the na- 
tives are concerned, it is better to 


escape from the control of a Gov. 
ernment which is utterly wrong- 
headed and impracticable. Neither 
does the native understand such 
conduct. When he has been beat- 
en in fight, and his lands have been 
taken, he cannot understand that 
the cause of quarrel should be re- 
opened and his lands given back to 
him. To him such action is a sign 
of weakness, He learns, too, that 
the governor to whom he has looked 
as supreme chief of the white men, 
is not supreme. Colonial authority 
is shaken in his eyes; and he re- 
news war on the first opportunity. 
And so it happened that scarcely 
ten years had passed when the war 
was renewed, and it was found 
necessary to retake the land so 
recently restored to the Kafirs, 
Sir Harry Smith extended British 


territory to the river Kei, which’ 


remained the boundary between our- 
selves and the independent tribes 
until a few months ago, when, in 
the present or sixth Kafir war, Sir 
Bartle Frere has annexed territory 
lying east of that river. 

In tracing back these movements 
through the earlier history of South 
Africa, our object has been to show 
the causes which have tended to 
separate the Dutch from the Eng- 
lish geographically, and in feeling ; 
and it is not necessary to discuss 
the immediate causes of each of 
the various Kafir wars. Wherever 
white men come into contact with 
coloured races, the first fruitful 
source of quarrel is the land, The 
black man. is there in  posses- 
sion; the land is his; upon it his 
fathers have hunted, have planted 
corn, have built their dwellings. 
Little by little the white man closes 
in upon him, and causes of quarrel 
arise. It is a farce to talk of trea- 
ties made with the Kafirs, of land 
bought and sold. The Kafir is a 
savage, and wishes to remain s0. 
The white man wants the land, and 
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wants labour. When cattle are 
scarce, when the young Kafir men 
want the means to purchase wives, 
when life has become monotonous 
from want of game for hunting, 
when it is tiresome to have been 
so long without a fight, the Kafirs 
plunder the white men’s farms, and 
massacre accompanies the plunder- 
ing. Retaliation follows. If the 
colonists take the matter in hand, 
the reprisals are desperately bloody, 
and no mercy is shown. Where 
the Imperial Government steps in, 
the warfare is more humane. But 
in either case the natives are driven 
further back, and the very terms of 
peace breed fresh cause for quarrel. 
Fruitful, too, as a source of war, is 
the acceptance by the white men of 
the submission of tribes which have 
been hitherto subjects of more 
powerful native chiefs, Such sub- 
ject-tribes, coming out from among 
their native conquerors, and settling 
on the borders under European pro- 
tection, are apt to be insolent to 
their late masters. To see those 
who were but. now his slaves living 
within reach, yet safe from his 
touch, is more than the proud spirit 
of the warrior-chief can brook. 
They boast of their white allies; 
they call the independent natives 
their enemies. The policy of play- 
ing off the native tribes against each 
other, of taking advantage of their 
jealousies, has been adopted for years 
past in South Africa with some 
success ; but it will be found that 
these subject-tribes have to do with 
nearly every quarrel, It must be 
so; and until we have annexed the 
whole of the independent territories, 
and brought all the tribes under the 
same law and the same protector- 
ate, it will continue. This pre- 
sent Kafir war of 1877 began by 
a quarrel between the independent 
Galekas and the Fingos, who were 
once their slaves, but are now pros- 
perous and protected British sub- 
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jects: a spark fired the train; San- 
dilli, the chief of the Gaikas, not 
forgetful of the feud with the white 
man commenced sixty-six years 
before, joined Kreli and his Gale- 
kas. It may be that the war 
will spread no further, that the 
power of the tribes for combina- 
tion is feéble; or, it may be 
that the conflagration will spread 
wide. But in any case the end is 
certain: the defeat, after long-pro- 
tracted operations, of the Kafirs ; 
the annexation of their territory ; 
the subjection of the conquered 
tribes to taxation. Such taxation 
is the first step towards civilisation ; 
for it compels the Kafirs to do some 
work, that they may find the money 
with which to pay their taxes. 

Now let us return to those Dutch- 
men whom we have left trekking 
northwards, flying from what they 
believed to be the injustice and the 
folly of the English rule. In 1834 
the great exodus commenced, and 
for the four following years it con- 
tinued and increased. But before 
we proceed to trace the results of 
their emigration from the Cape 
Colony, let us once more speak of 
the spirit in which they started on 
their journey into the wilderness. 
It is told by Mr. Froude in a passage 
such as it seldom falls to a Secre- 
tary of State to read in an official 
despatch. Speaking of the Dutch 
farmers, Mr. Froude thus writes: 


‘They have long memories. They 
can write the catalogue of the — 
they have suffered from Great Britain 
as fluently as an Irish patriot, and 
they can tell their story with a passion 
which is not less deep because it is 
more constrained and subdued. They 
have not forgotten that it was by their 
fathers, and not by the English, that 
the country was first conqu from 
the savages and the wild beasts ; and 
the cession made in exchange to Hol- 
land at the peace in 1815 was no com- 
pensation to them for the loss of their 
national existence. 
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“Though they do not regret slavery, 
they resent the terms on which their 
property was taken from them—terms 
so hard and so ungenerous that many 
| org disdained to accept them, and 
et their slaves go free without receiv- 
ing any indemnity at all. They had 
been the pioneers of the advancing 
colony. They had borne the shock 
of the first collisions with the natives. 
Every family can tell of some one or 
other of its members massacred, or of 

lant achievements for the protec- 
tion of their{wives and children, or 
their properties ; and as a reward they 
point to a despatch of Lord Glenelg, 
which laid on them the blame of 
every drop of blood that had been 
shed. 

“ Doubtless they, in many instances; 
had been to blame as well as the na- 
tives. But the exaggerated censure 
was known to be undeserved. Their 
real faults are forgotten, and nothing 
remains but the memory of injustice. 
They relate with special pride how, 
worn out with calumny and indignity, 
five thousand of their noblest and 
bravest farmers loaded their waggons 
with all that belonged to them, threw 
up their farms, and taking with them 
their flocks and herds, rifles, and their 
family Bibles, travelled away forty 
years ago into the wilderness beyond 
the Orange River.” 


With such feelings, then, in the 
years named, these men went forth 
on their pilgrimage. They crossed 
the Orange River, and some of them 
remained in the nearest pasture- 
lands, where water was to be 
found, and lived at first in their 
waggons, and afterwards settled 
down, and ploughed and sowed 
seed, and in process of time built 
houses, and multiplied after their 
fashion. Others marched on across 
the river Vaal, and found their 
path barred by a warrior-chief, who 
fought them with great courage, and 
finally drove them with heavy suf- 
fering back over the Vaal. Then 
they turned aside, and crossing with 
infinite labour the great Drakens- 
berg range, descended into the 
plains of Natal. A few English- 


men, wandering spirits, were al- 
ready there, reaping the advan 

of the soft sub-tropical climate of 
the coast, and settled at Port Natal, 
which the Cape Government had 
christened Durban. From the Dra- 
kensberg mountains to the Berea 
hills that shelter the coast-line, 
the vast plains were almost entirely 
void of human life. For Chaka, 
the king of the Zulus, had “ eaten 
up,” as they say, the tribes inhabit- 
ing these well-watered plains; and 
at this day the traveller in Natal 
sees everywhere the ruins of kraals 
destroyed by this merciless poten- 
tate. Pieter Retief, the leader of 
the Dutch, found in this vacant 
soil the longed-for promised land, 
and sought to gain from Dingaan, 
the Zulu king, who had murdered 
and succeeded his brother Chaka, a 
title to the land. Dingaan treach- 
erously murdered Retief, and then 
endeavoured to destroy the whole 
Datch party of immigrants. The 
outlying parties were all massacred ; 
but bodies of the Dutch collected 
together, and constructed intrench- 
ments of waggons, behind which 
they successfully resisted in some 
cases, but not in all. Some hun- 
dreds were killed—men, women, 
children; and the place on the 
Klip river where they fell was 
christened “ Wienen,” or weeping. 
Then the Dutch, with a bravery 
that seems to have deserted their 
children, drove back the Zulus, 
and, as fresh instalments of immi- 
grants arrived, cleared the country 
south and west of the Tugela and 
Buffalo rivers, They established a 
form of government of their own, 
and leaving such English as there 
were on the coast, they and their 
cattle settled upon the pasture-lands 
above the Berea. They had won the 
land at terrible cost; they comme- 
morated the martyrdom of Pieter 
Retief, by joining his name to that 
of their next leader, Gerritt Maritz, 
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in the title which they gave to their 
chief township, Pietermaritzburg. 
But they were not to have many 
ears of that peace and solitude 
which they desired. They did not 
sufficiently keep their own counsel, 
and they asked the British author- 
ities to recognise them as an inde- 
ndent republic. Tidings of their 
fighting with the natives, and of 
their somewhat ruthless reprisals, 


had reached Cape Town and London; - 


the “aborigines protection” senti- 
ment was aroused; and in 1841, 
less than four years after the bloody 
slaughter of Wienen, Natal was 
proclaimed British territory. 

We can picture the feelings of 
these Dutchmen, who had traversed 
all those weary miles, fighting every 
inch of their way to Natal; who 
had bought the land at such a price 
of murdered wives and children; 
who had suffered so much in their 
desire to escape from British rule, 
—when they found that all their 
efforts were in vain, and that the 
Government they hated was to be 
set up over them. So we can 
scarcely wonder that they resisted 
the small detachment of troops 
that was sent to Durban, success- 
fully resisted it at first, took part of 
the troops prisoners, and nearly re- 
duced the remainder to starvation. 
Even when a larger force came, and 
resistance was hopeless, they still 
resisted ; and their last efforts did 
not cease till a year and a half 
after the landing of the first British 
soldiers, Some of them remained, 
settled down, and accepted British 
authority. Away from the coast, 
on the uplands of Natal, there are 
still many Dutch farmers; some 
even who remember the dreadful 
day of Wienen. But a new im- 
petus was given to them, driving 
them once more away from what 
they deemed British misgovernment. 
Within three or four years of their 
accepting British rule, thousands, 
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it is said as many as 80,000 natives, 
had flocked into Natal. The cru- 
elties of Dingaan, and the desire 
of vacant lands, drove or tempted 
back into Natal many whole tribes 
who had fled from the Dutch, or 
been forced across the Tugela, but 
who knew, from what they had 
heard of the English, that they 
would be safe‘ under our rule. 
Large tracts of land were made 
over to these tribes, and called 
“native locations;” the Dutch 
were forbidden to disturb them: 
and thus the Boers found them- 
selves surrounded by natives, and 
under a Government which, to their 
eyes, unjustly and wickedly favour- 
ed the savages at their expense. A 
deputation was sent to complain 
to the Governor at the Cape. He 
would not see its leader, Andreas 
Pretorius; and in disgust and 
anger, the great bulk of the, Boers 
trekked back across the Drakens- 
berg, and occupied the less fertile 
lands lying between the Orange 
River and the Vaal, shaking off 
British sovereignty as they recrossed 
the great mountain-range. This was 
in 1848, and since that Natal has 
been to all intents and purposes 
a British colony. 

It is a colony unlike any other 
in the empire. We have seen the 
natives flocking into it from across 
the Buffalo and the Tugela, as soon 
as British authority was established. 
That immigration has continued 
and increased under Dingaan’s suc- 
cessor, and a large portion of the 
colony has been set apart as native 
locations, The natives—Zulus of 
different tribes — have multiplied 
rapidly, being free from those peri- 
odical massacres which take place 
under their own kings. At the 
same time, such up-country lands 
as are left in the hands of white 
men, are held in great farms, 
seldom less than three thousand 
acres, often more than six thou. 
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sand. The inducement held out 
to European immigrants during 
the earlier years of the colony was 
the grant, at nominal rates, of such 
tracts of land, till at last the land 
was nearly all given away. Ina 
report on the Immigration Question 
made to Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
1875, Major Butler says: “In a 
country as large‘as Scotland, and 
with a total white population of a 
third-rate English town, the Govern- 
ment had no land to give away; 
some 8000 individuals were in pos- 
session of eight million acres of 
Natal.” Thus immigration has long 
since come to an end, Land is not 
to be had for cultivatién by the 
new-comer; and the colony offers 
small inducement to the journey- 
man labourer; for Kafir labour, 
though irregular and uncertain, is 
to be had at prices with which no 
white. man can possibly compete. 
Bad times caused a forced sale of 
land; and nearly a million of acres 
passed into the hands of a single 
company. And so we see a rich 
‘ country parcelled out into these 
huge farms, little better than great 
wastes; a scattered, scanty popu- 
lation, with here and there a small 
township; and in the midst, great 
native locations, thickly peopled by 
Kafirs, who give an uncertain sup- 
ply of labour, earning only enough 
money to pay their hut-tax, and 
who often plunder the cattle of the 
neighbouring farmer. Only on the 
sea-coast, under the Berea hills, 
are there seen any more populous 
settlements ; and there we have the 
strange anomaly of coolie labour in- 
troduced at great cost from India, 
to cultivate the coffee and the sugar 
in plantations at which the Kafir is 
too idle to work. And so the white 
population of Natal is little more 
than 20,000, and is stagnant ; while 
the Kafirs have multiplied to more 
than 300,000, and are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. Who can 


wonder that a sense of insecurity 
exists, and that a land held under 
such conditions is not attractive to 
the intending emigrant? 

In 1849, the Native Hut tax was 
imposed, For many years afterwards 
it was asserted before each collection 
that the natives would not pay, that 
they had combined to resist pay- 
ment. In 1850, at the request of 
the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
a force of Kafirs was sent to act on 
the rear of some hostile natives on 
the borders of the Cape Colony. 
When the tribes were called*upon 
to contribute men, a_ serious’ ‘panic 
arose among the white inhabitants, 
Ten years later a report was sp¥ead, 
and seemed well founded, that the 
Zulu king had started with a large 
force to seize his brother, who was 2 
fugitive, and had taken refuge with 
the Bishop of Natal. Panic arose, 
and the Bishop, the famous Dr. 
Colenso, walked into Pietermaritz- 
burg in the middle of the night, 
bringing all his family, Four years 
later the colony was seriously alarm- 
ed by a raid made by the Basutos 
on some farmers and natives under 
the Drakensberg. Ten years later, 
again, the disaffection of a native 
tribe—under the witch, or rain- 
doctor, Langalibalele— caused an 
armed force to be sent for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the decree of the 
Government; and grave anxiety pre- 
vailed. And now, within the last 
few weeks, the rumour has gained 
credence that the Zulu king 
has made all his dispositions to 
cross the Tugela, and to invade 
Natal; and those who are best 
acquainted with the natives, and 
therefore most calm, are in a state 
of real alarm, Every such panic 
involves suspension of labour, and 
often abandonment and Joss of pro- 
perty. Yet such panics are inher- 
ent to the present condition of the 
colony; they will return as they 
have done from time to time; and 
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they are doubtless the effect of the 
real and not imaginary weakness of 
a scanty white population located in 
the midst of savage tribes, and hav- 
ing for neighbours the vast Zulu 
race, governed by a savage, who 
may at any moment be entirely 
unable to restrain the forty thou- 
sand armed and organised warriors 
whom he has trained, and over whom 
the lust of fighting may gain the 
ascendancy. The skill and states- 
manlike qualities of Sir Theo- 
hilus Shepstone, his profound 
Eaiestnles of the Kafir character, 
his .intimate acquaintance with 
the native language, his mastery 
of the phrases and forms of words 
which most appeal to the Zulu 
mind, and his remarkable eloquence, 
have given him an ascendancy over 
the whole Zulu race, which has thus 
far kept. order and prevented inva- 
sion. But his influence is chiefly 
personal; and it is well to remem- 
ber that, when he is gone, and he 
is now almost an old man, there is 
no one left to stop the deluge. It 
is here, in Zululand and Natal, not 
in Kaffraria and the Cape Colony, 
that the true danger lies, It is here 
that the native question in South 
Africa must be worked out. We 
will return to this, Let us once 
more go back to the Dutchmen, 
whose wandering fortunes we have 
traced, till they shook off, for the 
second time, as they fondly hoped, 
British rule, by trekking | north- 
wards from Natal. 

When Pretorius placed. himself 
at the head of this body of men 
who had recrossed the Drakensberg, 
he founda number of other Dutch- 
men already settled between the 
Orange and Vaal rivers, These 
were the earliest pilgrims from the 
Cape Colony, and some who had 
tested by the way from among that 
later band which had passed on to 
Natal. Up to this time the British 
Government had hesitated what 


policy to follow with regard to this 
trans-Orange country, had adopted 
it as British territory, had repudiated 
the adoption, and had then compro- 
mised by placing a British Resident 
at the small settlement of Bloem- 
fontein, his chief duty being to 
protect the natives, but not to 
govern. Pretorius, angered at his 
reception at Capetown, ordered the 
Resident out of the country, and, 
having raised a levy of the Boers, 
prepared to encounter the British 
troops. Sir Harry Smith marched 
with a few hundred troops, and 
some natives who were hostile to 
the Dutch; and though the Dutch 
were more numerous than the Eng- 
lish, and killed more than they lost, 
they lost the battle of Boem Plaats. 
Pretorius, with his following, trek- 
ked away north across the Vaal riv- 
er; the Resident was reinstated as 
governor, and the Orange River ter- 
ritory was declared a separate colony. 
The natives were to be specially pro- 
tected; but the Basutos, a neigh- 
bouring tribe, involved the little 
State in perpetual quarrels, and 
troops had to be sent from the Cape 
for its protection. 

Meanwhile a kind of republic had 
been formed north of the Vaal, under 
the leadership of Pretorius, upon 
whose head a reward of £2000 had 
been placed. It was at one time 
contemplated by the British Govern- 
ment to assume the control of this 
country as well as that south of the 
Vaal ; but the experience of govern- 
ing the latter was against further aa- 
nexation, which might be boundless, 
if these Dutchmen should continue 
to trek away from each successive 
advance of British authority; and 
it was decided to grant indepen- 
dence to this band of fugitives, who 
apparently could never be made in- 
to willing subjects. And so, by the 
Sand River Convention in 1852, the 
Transvaal Republic was made into an 
independent State—H. M. Commis- 
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sioners disclaiming all alliance with 
any natives north of the river Vaal. 
Its southern boundary was the Vaal 
river; its northern boundary has 
never been defined. It may extend 
to the desert; under British rule 
it most assuredly will reach the lim- 
its of habitable ground. But the 
mother country was impatient of the 
trouble caused by the sovereignty 
she had so recently assumed beyond 
the Orange River, and determined 
to shake off that also. The Crimean 
war was giving work to every soldier 
we possessed; there were none to 
spare for conflicts with remote Afri- 
can tribes. As Mr. Froude puts it 
“Weary of the expense which an 
advance into the interior of Africa 
was entailing upon her, and not 
unwilling to place between the 
British colony and the native tribes 
a barrier of Europeans, upon whom, 
and not upon herself, might fall the 
responsibility of those measures of 
repression which might be neces- 
sary, but which she preferred to 
leave to others, Great Britain deter- 
mined to make the Orange River 
the northern boundary of her 
African possessions, and to leave 
the Dutch sheep-farmers, and the 
few English who had followed and 
joined them across that river, to 
constitute themselves into indepen- 
dent States. In taking this step it 
must be admitted that Great Brit- 
ain was only consulting her own 
interests. The farmers had not 
asked for their independence. The 
rotested against being deserted.” 
ut their remonstrances were not 
effectual; and in the year 1854, at 
the Orange River Convention, the 
government of the Orange River 
territory was transferred to repre- 
sentatives — by the Dutch 
farmers. ise in their generation, 
they insisted on a clause that “all 
treaties existing with the natives 
should be cancelled, and that the 
British Government should not in- 


terfere between the natives and other 
inhabitants of the country ;” and the 
— was given. And so the 

nge Free State and the Trans- 
vaal Republic were launched forth, 
“to float,” as the Dutch had wished 
the French merchantman to do, “on 
their own fins.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
these acts were contrary to the 
general policy of this country—con- 
trary to that humane concern for 
the native races which had dictated 
our previous pursuit of the Dutch. 
But for the stress and strain of the 
Crimean war, we can scarcel 
believe any British Government 
would have let loose these Dutch 
colonists to work their will upon 
the natives. What their view of 
the native question was is well 
illustrated by a passage which Mr. 
Trollope paraphrases from Mr, 
Theal’s ‘Compendium of South 
African History. To them the 
history of the Israelites in the Old 
Testament was the type of their 
own wanderings; to them the 
native tribes were the Hittites and 
the Amorites, the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites, whom the Lord had 
commanded them to destroy. To 
them the order, “ when thou comest 
nigh unto a city fight against it,” 
was a literal command. “They 
had,” says Mr. Trollope, “been 
brought up for ages in the strictest 
belief in the letter of Scriptare. 
The very pictures in their Bibles 
were to them true pictures, because 
they were there.” And there is 
little doubt that in their earlier days 
the struggle between the Republic 
and the natives was fierce and 
bloody. If slavery did not exist, 
a system of apprenticeship came 
very near to it. The children of 
the foes slain in battle were appren- 
ticed to the farmers. The natives, 
save such as remained in bondage, 
were little by little almost entirely 
driven out from the Orange Free 
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State, and thrust further and further 
from the centres of population in 
the Transvaal. The inevitable tend- 
ency of the policy of the Dutch in 
South Africa has been to make the 
natives hate them and fear them. 
“Do not take me into the Free 
State,” said a native servant to a 
friend of ours, who purposed cross- 
ing over the Dockonbane from 
Natal. “Why not? “ Because 
the Dutch will never let me come 
away again,” 

But we must separate the fortunes 
of the two Republics; and we will 
deal first with the Orange Free State. 
Under its new government, in one 
sense, it throve and prospered. It 
increased by immigration from the 
western province of the Cape Colony, 
scarcely less than by the natural 
increase of its own prolific people. 
It was left very much to itself, and 
for years it went through great 
struggles. It had a quarrel with 
Moshesh, chief of the Basutos, about 
a protected tribe over whom he 
claimed sovereignty. It spent all 
its money, and issued paper notes 
of infinitesimal value. But it fought 
on, and at last the Basutos were 
almost crushed. Now Basutoland 
lies on the borders of the Free State, 
and contains some of the richest 
soil in South Africa ; and its annexa- 
tion was hoped for as the reward of 
so much toil and fighting. But the 
Basutos petitioned the British Crown 
to annex them; and the Colonial 
Office, already perhaps repenting its 
former conduct, accepted their alle- 
giance, and snatched away the prize 
just as the hand of the Free State 
was closing on it. The Free State 
protested ; but in the end submitted 
to the boundary traced by British 
authorities. The dispute, it may 
well be understood, tended unfor- 
tunately to revive the old Dutch 
bad feeling towards England ; scarce- 
ly lessened by the fact that the new 
boundary did give to the Free State 








some portion of the conquered terri- 
tory. This was in 1868; and the 
irritation had scarcely begun to cool 
down, when a new source of bitter- 
ness arose. 

In 1869, a diamond was found 
upon the land of a Dutch farmer, 
on the left bank of the Vaal. The 
farmer, it is said, being a Dutch 
Boer, resented its being found, and 
hoped that no more might be dis- 
covered, as they would “ bring 
people,” and he would have to 
“ move on.” But the authorities of 
the Free State, when more were 
found, were glad enough; for the 
farm was, they thought, on their 
territory, aud theirs by a threefold 
tight,—by geographical position, as 
within the territory declared free 
by Great Britain in 1854; by sub- 
sequent purchase of all rights over 
this territory from the chief Adam 
Kok, who had claimed a title to it ; 
and by actual possession and collec- 
tion of taxes. But when more 
diamonds had been found, Great 
Britain purchased the land from 
another chief called Waterboer, 
who also claimed it; declared his 
title the only true one; and took 
the government of the territory, on 
which already diamond-mines were 
being worked, out of the hands of 
the Free State. We are afraid that 
if no diamonds had been found - 
there, it would have remained the 
undisputed property of the Orange 
Free State to this day. But we 
entirely agree with Mr. Trollope that 
had it done so, by this time the 
Orange Free State would have been 
annexed again to Great Britain. 
Diggers flocked to the spot—the 
white population grew rapidly to 
15,000 ; and as Mr. Trollope says, 
“To imagine that Kimberley, with 
all its wealth, would have allowed 
itself to be ruled by a Dutch Volks- 
raad at the little town of Bloem- 
fontein, is to suppose that the 
tail can permanently wag the dog, 
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instead of the dog wagging the 
tail.” 

It is easy to understand the anger 
of the inhabitants of the Free State 
at this act, as they honestly believ- 
ed it, of spoliation. It could not be 
said that they had failed to govern 
their territory well, or even that 
they had been unable to keep order 
at the diamond-fields, When they 
indignantly protested, various rea- 
sons were assigned for the annex- 
ation; and we concur with Mr. 
Froude, that “if the pretext of 
necessity had been boldly avowed, 
it would have been to some extent 
recognised in the Free State, and 
would at all events have created far 
less irritation than the pleas of jus- 
tification which were put forward.” 
To aceuse the.Orange Free State of 
having broken the Convention of 
1854 by slave-dealing—to set up 
Waterboer’s title, and then to shift 
the position of the places marking 
the boundary claimed by Waterboer, 
because the true boundary did not in- 
clude the richest portion of the dia- 
mond-fields—were sorry acts fora 
nation like Great Britain in dealing 
with a small: and friendly State upon 
which we had thrust independence 
against its will. The immediate re- 
sults, too, were alarming to the Free 
State. It was found that no form 
of payment was so attractive’to the 
natives, who were needed for la- 
bour, as the gifts of firearms and 
ammunition ; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of guns passed into the hands 
of the Kafirs, and were conveyed by 
them into the adjacent territories. 
The President of the Orange Free 
State had demanded the independ- 
ent arbitration of a foreign power, 
—first, as to the title to the land ; 
secondly, as to the boundary. The 
arbitration hung fire. Meanwhile, 
the Cape Colony had refused, by 
its Parliament, to be responsible for 
the new territory; and under the 
name of Griqualand West, it was’ 


being administered as a separate 
Crown colony, under a Lieut.-Goy- 
ernor. The diamond-mines enriched 
the Cape Colony by the demand 
they created for supplies of all 
kinds, which had to be transported 
through the Cape Colony. The 
money paid for transports and for 
customs-duties went into the pock- 
ets of the Cape colonists. The 
only source of revenue in Griqua- 
land itself was a tax upon diggings. 
The Orange Free State benefited 
largely by the markets created close 
at hand for its produce, and has 
long since paid off its paper money, 
and established an equilibrium be- 
tween revenue and expenditure. 

We may now revert to the Trans- 
vaal, made into an independent 
State in 1852. The following year 
Andreas Pretorius died. His son 
succeeded him. Conflicts with 
the natives were incessant, chief 
among which was a dispute with 
the Zulus as to the eastern bound- 
ary. Pretorius the younger was 
elected President of the Orange 
Free State in 1859, and strove hard 
to amalgamate the twa Dutch re- 
publics. The Free State Volksraad 
would have none of it; he resigned, 
and was re-elected President of the 
Transvaal. He now claimed a tract 
of land abutting upon Griqualand 
West, went to arbitration with us 
about it, and the award, made by 
an English official, was against 
him, The Volksraad of the Trans- 
vaal refused to accept the award, 
and Pretorius resigned. In his 
place was elected Mr. Burgers, an 
ex-clergyman of the Dutch Reform- 
ed Church; and a very complete 
quarrel was established between the 
Transvaal and the High Commis- 
sioner at the Cape on the award 
question, and as to the impris- 
onment of a British subject in 
the South African Republic, as 
the Transvaal was pleased to style 
itself, 
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In the year 1872, Mr. Gladstone 
beiug in office as Prime Minister, 
and Lord Kimberley being Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
responsible government was urged 
upon the Cape Colony by the Colo- 
nial Office at home. It is scarcely 
an open question whether the col- 
ony was ripe for such a change, or 
whether, in view of the difficulties 
existing with the Dutch republics, 
and the large native population al- 
ways demanding imperial care, the 
moment was a fit one. The colony 
itself had serious doubts about it. 
The acceptance of a constitutional 
government such as ours was only 
carried by a narrow majority in the 
House of Assembly, and by one vote 
in the Legislative Council. That 
one vote would not have been given 
but for the theory that  office-hold- 
ers in the Legislative Council were 
bound to vote with the Home Gov- 
ernment or resign. The result of 
the measure has not been altogether 


* satisfactory. Constitutional govern- 
ment has received a somewhat rude 
shock in the last few weeks by the 
dismissal of his Ministers by Sir 
Bartle Frere, though there was no 
reason to suppose they had not a ma- 


jority in Parliament. But imperial 
questions were at stake; and from 
such questions it will never be pos- 
sible to dissever the Cape Colony. 
At the close of the year 1874, * 
Mr. Gladstone had committed politi- 
eal suicide, and Lord Carnarvon, hav- 
ing assumed the reins of the Colonial 
Office, had time to look round, this 
was the state of affairs throughout 
South Africa. The Cape Colony, 
enjoying responsible government, 
was separated into two very oppo- 
site camps, with interests different 
in their pature—the western or 
Dutch agricultural province, and 
the eastern or English trading pro- 
vince. Materially the colony was 
thriving and prosperous. The na- 
tives on the borders were quiet. 
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Its revenues were swelled by the 
customs-duties collected on goods 
for the diamond-fields and Orange 
Free State, which derived no ad- 
vantage in return, The Cape Col- 
ony was on good terms with the bor- 
dering republic ; for it had, through 
its Parliament, refused to take 
over the diamond-fields unless the 
Orange Free State were satisfied. 
The Geveaaet of the Cape Colony, 
however, in his capacity of High 
Commissioner from the Crown to 
all the tribes and States in South 
Africa, was openly at variance with 
both the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Republic. As Mr. Froude 
shortly puts it, “The relations of 
the British Government with both 


‘these two States were in a situation 


which might at any moment take 
the form of open hostility.” The 
question of how to deal with Gri- 
qualand West was causing consider- 
able anxiety to the Home Govern- 
ment. In that turbulent communi- 
ty of diggers things were not going 
smoothly. The Orange Free State 
was hotly excited against England. 
In the Tramevenl the dispute with 
the Zulus about the boundary had 
reached a point when Mr. Burgers 
thought it necessary to take steps 
towards war. In Natal there had 
been a serious act of resistance to 
authority on the part of a native 
chief; troops and volunteers had 
been called out; the rebellion had 
been put down with a high hand. 
The Bishop of Natal, representing 
the native interest, had come home: 
to England, had taken up the cause 
of the rebel tribes, and had aroused 
the sympathies of that powerful 
party in England with whom every 
Colonial Minister or Governor must. 
reckon—the Exeter Hall party, as it 
may be called—by pouring out a 
tale of native woes and cruel oppres- 
sion by the colonists. The Cape 
Government, at the instance of 
Natal, had agreed to tuke the rebel 
H 
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chief Langalibalele, whom Natal 
was anxious to banish, and whose 
tribe had been broken up, and to 
locate him on Robben Island, at the 
mouth of Table Bay. A wholesome 
example, if a somewhat high- 
handed one, had been set to the 
dangerous Zulus. But humanitarian 
motives prevailed with Lord Car- 
narvon. As a concession to the 
Exeter Hall party, the Cape Gov- 
ernment was requested to remove 
the rebel chief to a more pleasant 
location on the mainland; and 
Natal, a colony more directly 
under imperial authority, was 
ordered to maké some _restitu- 
tion to the natives. The Cape 
Colouy, through its Ministers, ob- 
jected to remove Langalibalele to 
the mainland. Lord Carnarvon re- 
monstrated ; and Mr. Molteno, the 
Prime Minister of the colony, un- 
dertook the invidious task of induc- 
ing the Parliament to give way. 
But the feeling of the colonial Min- 
isters towards the Home Govern- 
ment was not improved; and in 
Natal, where religious party avi- 
mosities run high, where Dr. Colenso 
had already only a very small min- 
ority of followers, where the fear of 
massacre by rebellious natives is 
ever present, the espousal of the 
Bishop’s views, as against the wish 
of the main body of the colonists, 
caused great dissatisfaction. The 
then Governor of Natal was re- 
called, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was sent out in his place. His 
arrival restored confidence. He 
even induced the colonists to give 
greater powers than tlieir previous 
constitution admitted, to the Crown. 
And at the Cape matters were quiet- 
ing down, when, in the summer of 
1875, Lord Carnarvon’s despatch, 
recommending a conference of dele- 
gates on South African affairs, and 
cordially supporting the idea of con- 
federation, arrived at Cape Town, 
and by the next steamer arrived Mr. 


Froude, nominated by Lord Car- 
narvon to represent imperial inter- 
ests, 

The reader who has followed us 
through the preceding sketch of the 
relations of the Home Government 
with the various States and colonies, 
will probably be astonished at the 
boldness of the idea now presented, 
To recommend confederation under 
the Imperial Government (for it 
cannot be supposed that a British 
Minister contemplated any other) 
to the Dutch republics, to recom- 
mend union to these opposing ele- 
ments, seems at the first glance 
almost comical in its absurdity. At 
this very time the President of the 
Transvaal was in Europe trying to 
oe for the construction of a 
railway from the gold-fields to De- 
lagoa Bay, that his State might be 
altogether independent of British 
territory, and no longer pay customs- 
duties to the Cape Colony or Natal. 
The Free State was in what condition 


of feeling we have seen. Mr. Molteno’ 


openly expressed his opinion that 
the Cape Colony never could be 
subject to another Kafir war; and 
to ask it to confederate with a 
colony in such a dangerous condi- 
tion as Natal, was to encounter his 
immediate opposition, To the Cape 
Colony, too, confederation meant 
abandonment of a share of its cus- 
toms-duties to the inland States; to 
Natal it had the same meaning. 
The. proposal either argued that 
Downing Street was in a state of 
self-complacent ignorance as to the 
true state of feeling in South Africa, 
or it was part of a scheme lying 
too wt 2 for ordinary comprehen- 
sion. rd Carnarvon, too, was 
unfortunate in his choice of a re- 

resentative for imperial interests. 

r. Froude had, in the previous 
year, visited South Africa nom- 
inally as a traveller, but it was 
shrewdly suspected that he was 
an agent of the Secretary of State, 
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sent to spy ont the land, He 
had been unfortunate enough to 
give offence by some remarks, just 
enough in themselves, to the in- 
tensely keen sensibilities of the col- 
onists. It would have been wiser 
to await the replies to the despatch 
before sending him out again. As 
it was, he arrived at the Cape a 
week after the despatch ; found that 
Ministers had already refused to 
take part in the conference; and 
was told he must hold his tongue, 
and not take any part against the 
constitutional advisers of the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Froude did not hold his 
tongue. He says in his despatch, 
“] was entertained at dinners, and 
I was compelled to speak.” In a 
word, he lent himself to an agita- 
tion by the opposition against the 
Ministers. It was a bold course of 
policy ; a wise one, if he were sure 
to be able to carry his point, and 
turn Ministers out upon the ques- 
tion of the conference—a rash and 
foolish one if he were not sure. 
An extra session of Parliament was 
called. Meanwhile a new despatch 
had arrived from Lord Carnarvon, 
inviting representatives of the dif- 
ferent States to London, and thus 
enabling a compromise to be effected, 
which, while it shelved confedera- 
tion altogether, avoided the direct 
slap in the face to the Imperial 
Government and to Mr. Froude 
which Mr, Molteno’s Cabinet had at 
first proposed to administer. Mr. 
Froude returned to England, and a 
few months later a nominal confer- 
ence was held in Downing Street, 
at which confederation was not 
allowed to be discussed, and which 
led to no results whatever. 
Meanwhile, however, and before 
the conference had assembled, Mr. 
Brand, the President of the Orange 
Free State, had, at Lord Carnar- 
von’s invitation, visited England, 
and in personal communication with 


_ the Secretary of State, had arrived 


at a satisfactory settlement of the 
Griqualand question. What passed 
in those interviews we do not know ; 
but we can very well surmise that 
Lord Carnarvon explained how im- 
possible it would now be to give 
over 40,000 British subjects at the 
diamond-fields to the Orange Free 
State—and how, therefore, it was 
useless to go back upon the title to 
the land; but that the Imperial 
Government would willingly make 
pecuniary compensation to the Free 
tate for any rights it might sup- 
pose itself to possess in the dis- 
puted territory. A sum of £90,000 
was fixed upon as the indemnity, 
and a boundary-line was settled. 
Mr. Brand was satisfied, and he 
attended the conference; only, as 
we have already stated, he declined 
to attend it unless the subject of 
confederation were excluded. It 
may be that the latest cause of 
soreness between the Orange Free 
State and Great Britain is thus re- 
moved ; but whether there is any 
hope that those Dutch colonists 
will willingly come under the Brit- 
ish flag, our readers are themselves 
in a position to judge. 

While these events were progress- 
ing, the Transvaal Government bad 
found itself at war with some native 
tribes on its frontier, had called out 
a levy or “commando” of Boers, 
and, in a series of engagements, got 
by no means the best of the fight- 
ing. The Boers have strangely de- 
generated from the courage of their 
fathers; and when things began 
to go badly, the commando dis- 
banded itself. The Transvaal was 
in a state of utter disorganisa- 
tion, The Government was bank- 
rupt; the Boers would neither fight 
nor pay taxes. A German Com- 
munist and a Fenian from the 
diamond- fields, with some _ ad- 
venturers, made several attacks on 
the natives. Rumours reached 
England of native women and 
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children killed. The danger—the 
fearful danger to Natal, in case 
the spectacle should arise before 
the eyes of the Zulus of a white 
community defeated; the helpless- 
ness of the Boers; the reports that 
the Zulus were about to rise,—were 
amply sufficient excuse for takin 

strong measures; and Sir Theophi- 
lus Shepstone was deputed to pro- 
ceed to the Transvaal as special 
commissioner. With a  naiveté 
that does credit to his honest 
heart, Mr. Trollope dwells much 
on the unwillingness to annex 
the Transvaal, or any portion of 
it, displayed in Lord Carnarvon’s 
instructions, unless it should be 
absolutely necessary in order to 
secure the peace and safety of the 
colonies. Mr. Trollope seems not 
to have been aware that Sir T. 
Shepstone was in England when 
the instructions were written, and 
that any course which he subse- 
quently adopted is very certainly 
that one which in private, and 
therefore unofficial intercourse, he 
had learnt would be most accept- 
able to the Imperial Government. 
For our own part, we can scarcel 

doubt that when Sir Theophilus 
left England, it was fully deter- 
mined that he should, if any reason- 
able excuse presented itself, annex 
the Transvaal to the Crown. But 
Great Britain cannot afford to fail 
in such a matter; and had failure 
occurred, the instructions were so 
worded that the failure would bave 
seemed to lie at the door of the 
individual. In this country there 
are never wanting men ready to 
take this post of danger on them- 
selves—to undertake work of grave 
responsibility on behalf of the 
Crown, well knowing that if they 
succeed the honour and reward are 
reaped by the Government; but 
that if they fail, the disgrace will 
fall upon themselves. With infinite 
skill and tact Sir Theophilus ac- 


complished his task, Mr. Burgers 
accepted the inevitable, Whe 
Boers made no resistance, The 
Transvaal became British soil, 

The war with the Kafirs on the 
borders of Kaffraria needs but little 
comment. It is of the usual nature 
of such wars, and it will drag its 
slow length along till the Kafirs 
are reduced to starvation by their 
cattle being taken and their crops 
burnt. But it has led to one memor- 
able incident. The very ngture of 
such wars demands that, if they 
are to be conducted with humanity, 
and not to degenerate into indis- 
criminate massacre, they should be 
conducted by professional soldiers 
and by disciplined troops. In such 
hands, where there are no personal 
ends to be gained, and no personal 
animosities involved, the operations 
are as merciful as they can be, and 
military necessities alone prevail, 
In the colonists’ hands, such wars 
become wars of extermination, such 
as the Dutch waged in the days of 
their northward pilgrimage. When, 
therefore, Mr. Molteno demanded 
from Sir Bartle Frere that the 
operations of the colonial troops 
should be conducted separately from 
those of the imperial troops under 
the Colonial Government and not 
under the Crown, there was more 
than the mere constitutional ques- 
tion at stake. Sir Bartle Frere 
rightly refused. Mr. Molteno, in 
urging his point, claimed for the 
Colonial Government the right to 
make foreign war; and in this, asin 
many of his previous communica- 
tions with Lord Carnarvon, seemed 
altogether to ignore imperial rights 
and imperial duties, and to claim 
for the Colonial Government a posi- 
tion of practical independence of 
the British Crown. Were such a 
claim admitted, Canada must be 
allowed the right to declare war on 
the United States. The difference 
being impossible to adjust, Sir 
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Bartle Frere took the necessary but 
exceptional step of dismissing Mr. 
Molteno’s Cabinet, though it com- 
manded a majority on domestic 
legislation in the Parliament. The 
latest news we have from the Cape 
(dated May 29th), states that the 
majority in the Cape Parliament 
has pronounced the removal of the 
Ministry unavoidable; but that 
Mr. Molteno’s Cabinet should have 
proposed to remove the imperial 
troops from the colony, and to 
carry on foreign war; and that in 
the Cape Parliament a member of 
that Ministry should have moved 
that the “action taken by the Gov- 
ernor had been attended with re- 
sults prejudicial to the colony, and 
delayed the termination of the re- 
bellion,” shows how far colonists 
can stray from a true understanding 
of their position in the imperial 
scheme. Our imperial interests 
are intimately connected with the 
Cape as a great naval station and 


depot in one of our alternative 
routes to India, as well as in rela- 
tion to the dealings with the adja- 
cent native tribes. 

But, in considering the South 
African question, the eyes of those 
who have studied the Fn tesypase are 


constantly turned to Natal and to 
the Zulu frontier, that mine which 
may at any moment be sprung, 
bringing ruin and devastation to all 
within its reach. The signs are 
most ominous, When Cetywayo, 
the present king, succeeded his fa- 
ther Panda, the brother and murder- 
er of Dingaan, a certain semblance 
of authority over him was exercised 
by the British Crown, by the de- 
spatch of Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
with a military escort into Zululand, 
to be present at his coronation, and 
formally to recognise him as king. 
A British resident or agent was ap- 
ages to live in his country,—one 
Mr. John Dunn, who is well ac- 
quainted with Zulu ways and can 


interpret the signs of the time there, 
But if report of Mr. Dunn’s mode of 
life be true, he is himself more Zulu 
than the Zulus, and he may turn 
out to be a broken reed. Of late 
the missionaries have fled from the 
country in panic, though they had 
remained through many a previous 
crisis of alarm. Cetywayo disputes 
the boundary of the Transvaal, and 
extends his claim now far beyond 
the limits to which it was formerly 
confined, He has actually built 
a fortified kraal on the territory 
which we claim. He demands land 
upon which Boers have for long 
been settled. There have been con- 
flicts between natives and the co- 
lonial levies. Our garrisons in 
Natal and the Transvaal have. been 
strengthened considerably, but are 
still utterly disproportionate to the 
danger, At any moment the flood 
may rise, and the savage hordes of 
Zulus sweep over fair Natal, carry- 
ing with them the tribes already 
settled there, who must then elect 
between joining the invaders or 
being murdered. It is well known 
that the natives of Natal have large 
numbers of guns concealed, It is 
no secret that Cetywayo has 40,000 
troops drilled after a fashion of their 
own, armed in large numbers with 
guns, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion, brave men and good fighters. 
No Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would be justified in leav- 
ing things in this state for one day 
but for the strain of the Eastern 
imbroglio. If that is settled peace- 
ably, then the Zulu question must 
be settled too. Zululand must be 
annexed, and garrisoned by British 
troops. Till this is done, till this 
focus of danger is broken up, till 
we have penetrated to the heart of 
the Zulu kingdom, and established 
our sovereignty there, there can be 
no peace for the Transvaal or Natal, 
and. the great native question can 
never be settled. Far up the west 
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coast of Southern Africa, Walwich 
Bay, recently annexed to the Cape 
Colony, gives a fine harbour. 
Sooner or later Delagoa Bay must 
pass into our hands. Then from 
east to west, over this grand do- 
minion, there should be but one 
rule. In the midst now there stand 
three islands—Kaffraria, Zululand, 
and the Orange Free State. Kaff- 
raria is already hastening its own 
annexation; Zululand must be an- 
nexed. If the Free State holds 
aloof, surrounded as it now is en- 
tirely by British territory, that can- 
not harm us. The natives avoid it; 
it will never afford to rebels any 
corner of refuge. Time and court- 
eous treatment will affect even the 
Dutch Boers, and contact with 
English neighbours on every side 
will work changes. It is to time 
we must trust for that territory, 
and to what it will in time find to 
be its own true interests. 

In advocating the annexation of 
the native territories, we speak in the 
interests of the natives themselves, 
as well as in those of this country. 
Civilisation can only be brought 
to the natives by bringing them in 
contact with European races. Tax- 
ation is the first element of civili- 
sation. It compels labour; it en- 
forces regular habits. Contact with 
Europeans creates wants; men must 
labour to find the means to supply 
those wants. The money gained 
by taxation of the natives is spent 
under good government on the 
improvement of themselves and of 
their country—on roads, on bridges, 


on schools, The time will come 
when in those wastes where the 
clustering kraals now mark the 
abode of the naked savage, whose 
idea of industry is to slay wild 
game, whose theory of farming is 
to burn the grass in winter, and de- 
stroy with it forests and woodland— 
to plant his corn in one place to-day 
and move on to another next year, 
leaving the last a waste—there will 
be happy, smiling homesteads, vil- 
lages filled with industrious labour- 
ers, lands rich in produce, through 
the beneficent results of irrigation. 
The soil will yield its wealth of 
food; the bowels of the earth their 
rich mineral treasures. But for 
this there must be the sense of 
security, and that security cannot 
exist till the native territories have 
passed into British hands, and our 
tule of justice and of strength has 
supplanted that of savage tyranny. 
Now, when a native goes to the 
diamond-fields to labour, or takes 
work upon a farm, his object is to 
buy a gun to fight with, another 
wife to labour for him; and he re- 
turns when his money is realised to 
his idleness and savagery, where 
civilisation and Christianity are un- 
able to penetrate. Not till those 
strongholds of savagery are broken 
up will England be able to perform 
her true mission of civilisation—not 
till then will she be able to make 
this glorious country a true home for 
Englishmen. Then, and then only, 
will she be able to solve the South 
African Question. 
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Tue British Government is en- 
titled to the credit of having com- 
letely vanquished the well-known 
Raine reluctance to lay the Treaty 
of San Stefano, in its entirety, on 
the table of the Congress. Some 
few politicians in England have 
been heard to argue that whether 
Russia did so or not was matter of 
indifference, or at all events that it 
was not worth the risks which have 
been run, The prolonged resistance 
of Russia shows the extreme impor- 
tance which she attached to the 
contention which she has been in- 
duced to abandon and to the step 
which she has been induced to take. 
We are not likely to bear much 
of an argument which could serve 
no other omy ey than that of in- 
creasing the difficulties with which 
her Majesty’s Ministers have had 
to contend. Whether Russia was 
free to conclude a treaty with 
Turkey in defiance of Europe, and 
in spite of her own engagements, or 
whether she was bound to submit 
every single proposed variation of 
the existing settlement to the judg- 
ment and decision of the signatory 
Powers, was the question at issue; 
and it involved the momentous 
considerations of the sacredness of 
treaties, the independence of Eu- 
rope, the honour of the British 
Crown, and the security of the 
British empire. It is due to Lord 
Derby to recollect.that he raised the 
question as far back as last January, 
as soon as a conference was first 
mentioned, and that he treated 
Russian concession upon this point 
as absolutely indispensable. We 
do not recollect that Lord Granville 
or any really responsible leader of 
Opposition, disapproved that deci- 
sion. From the very first Russia 
was determined that her Treaty 
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should not be laid on the table of 
the Congress, but that only such 
questions as affected European inter- 
ests—in other words, such questions 
as Russia chose—should there 
discussed. When Lord Derby de- 
clared that no amount of discussion 
would induce the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to go into Congress unless 
this point were conceded, the only 
answet Prince Gortschakoff would 
vouchsafe was that each Power . 
might have the “fall liberty of its 
appreciations and its action.” In 
vain was the question asked whether 
the communication of the Treaty to 
the Powers might be treated as 
equivalent to placing it before the 
Congress in order that it might be 
examined and considered in relation 
to existing treaties. The only 
answer that could be obtained was, 
that the other Powers might dis- 
cuss such questions as they chose, 
but that Russia would accept or 
refuse such discussion at her good- 
will and pleasure. In the Prince’s 
words, the Russian Government 
“leaves to the other Powers the 
liberty of raising such questions at 
the Congress as they may think fit 
to discuss, and reserves to itself the 
liberty of accepting or not accepting 
the discussion of those questions,” 
The notion was (see Turkey, No. 
24, p. 6), as Prince Gortschakoff 
expressed it, that “the Treaty was 
binding as between Russia and 
Turkey; but if any modifications 
were introduced by the European 
Congress, they would be the sub- 
ject of further arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey.” Russia and 
Turkey, in other words, were the 
sole principal actors; Europe might 
be .consulted on certain points. 
Silence, he added, would not be 
imposed upon any member of the 
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Congress, but “ he could only accept 
a discussion on those portions of 
the Treaty which affected European 
interests.” This was in the heyday 
and excitement which followed the 
conclusion of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Monstrous and overbear- 
ing as the proposal was, it is need- 
less to add that it found vehement 
supporters on the Opposition benches 
of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone declared that no greater 
wrong had ever been done than to 
prevent or retard the meeting of the 
Congress. The terms on which it 
should meet were to him a matter 
of complete indifference. A diplo- 
matic triumph of England, however 
necessary to Europe and the general 
peace, was in his eyes merely a per- 
sonal triumph of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and as such to be impeded in every 
way. Contrast the Russian claim 
as it was put forward in January 
and March, with the terms of the 
Russian concession in June. Rus- 
sia now, in accepting an invita- 
tion to the Congress, “ consents to 
admit the free discussion of the 
whole of the contents of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and is ready to par- 
ticipate therein.” 

It is impossible to minimise the 
importance of this concession. It 
amounts to a complete change of 
front. The determined resistance 
of this country, as well as the gigan- 
tic difficulties which increase and 
thicken round the Czar in his isola- 
tion, have compelled him, notwith- 
standing his victories and his sac- 
rifices, once more to re-enter the 
European concert, and submit the 
resettlement of the South-East to 
European decision, and withdraw his 
pretensions to shape that resettle- 
ment in any particular by his own 
exclusive will. We owe this signal 
diplomatic triumph, a success which 
goes far to insure the peace of the 
world, directly to the sagacity and 
firmness of Lord Beaconsfield and 


his colleagues. Lord Derby shares 
in the credit due to sagacity, but at 
the critical moment he hesitated and 
was lost. Nothing would have 
gained the day but the conviction 
inspired by the Ministers who re- 
mained, that rather than acquiesce 
in a settlement dictated by Muscovite 
ambition, with a view to establish 
and secure the predominance of 
Muscovite influence, the English 
people were resolved and preparing 
for a contest in which they would 
strain every nerve and employ the 
full resources of the empire. That 
determination, which it is bare jus- 
tice to remember was inspired by the 
courage and unshaken resolution of 
one man, replaced this country at a 
bound in its rightful place as the 
first of European Powers, It need 
be from no vaingloriousness or grati- 
fied national vanity that an English- 
man rejoices at this result. The 
first of English interests, as Lord 
Derby observed, is peace. The 
greatest and most enduring security 
for the general peace, is that this 
country should throw into the 
councils of Europe a determined 
vote, and resolutely maintain its 
interests and rights. There is+not 
a right-minded Englishman who is 
not proud to think that the Pleni: 
potentiaries of this country take 
their seats as the equals, and more 
than the equals, of the two famous 
Chancellors who have remodelled 
Europe, in a Congress which meets 
upon their terms, and which can 
decide upon nothing which they 
are resolved to veto. And no 
cosmopolitan empiric, the friend of 
every country save his own, can 
affect to doubt that the presence of 
Lord Beaconsfield at the Congress 
is a strong guarantee for peace. 
The past éontroversy will be of 
paramount usefulness if it dissipates 
the childish delusion, that the way 
to preveut war is, like Lord Aber- 
deen, to murmur “ Peace ! peace !” 
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whenever a strong resolution is re- 
quired. The men who prevent the 
necessity for England going to war 
are the men who are not afraid to 
threaten it, but, on the contrary, 
establish themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of English spirit and 
pugnacity. Both Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Beaconsfield have known 
how to get the whole subject in 
their grasp by standing forward as 
the leaders of the nation. They are 
then in a position to act with prud- 
ence and compel deference ; and in 
that way a moderate and satisfac- 
tory arrangement is possible. The 
Treaty,of Paris itself was a com- 
promise; and Lord Aberdeen con- 
gratulated Lord Palmerston upon 
his warlike reputation having en- 
abled him to conclude a peace, 
which, he significantly added, “ if it 
had been concluded under my aus- 
pices” would probably have occa- 
sioned general dissatisfaction. 
Under existing circumstances the 
moral effect of a spirited assertion 
of English honour and interests is 
one important element of a satis- 
factory settlement. Substantially 
the grand point is, that the arrange- 
ment should be durable. Its fame 
will depend upon the time it lasts. 
We are -inclined to think that the 
sufferings and losses which Russia 
has endured, followed by the *com- 
parative impotence of the position 
which she has won, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of maintaining it, 
will serve to prohibit any speedy 
reopening of the Eastern Question. 
The political and territorial re- 
settlement must be so framed as to 
provide its own security, as far as 
possible, against the incessant in- 
trigues of Russia and the despotism 
and corruption at Constantinople. 
The great source of confidence in 
the success of this Congress is, that 
Europe is heartily tired and weary 
of war, and oppressed with its con- 
sequences. Approaching the sub- 
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ject in that spirit, its unanimous 
object will be to insure a lasting 
peace ; to root out causes and occa- 
sions of discord; to adjust, in a 
satisfactory manner, rival claims; 
and to provide that, if possible, the 
course of future development of the 
new privcipalities shall not again 
menace the tranquillity and secu- 
rity of neighbouring empires, For 
Europe undoubtedly desires quiet. 
The wars which have desolated it 
during the last twenty years have 
been fearful for their extravagant 
carnage and their momentous conse- 
quences. The war between France 
and Austria, between Prussia and 
Austria, between Prussia and France, 
between Russia and Turkey, have 
taxed the resources of Europe, both 
in blood and money, to the utmost. 
France has betaken herself, under 
the protection of a moderate and to 
all appearance established republic, 
to the paths of industry, and is rap- 
idly acquiring considerable wealth. 
Germany and Russia have both 
been thoroughly strained by their 
prolonged exertions—strained to 
the point where disorganisation as 
well as exhaustion begins to threat- 
en serious internal disturbances. 
The consequences are beginning to 
unfold themselves, and Europe is 
about to enter upon a period of en- 
forced quiet, when the despotic 
governments will have quite enough 
to do to adjust their relations to 
their own subjects, and secure in- 
ternal order and content, without 
heaping up misery upon misery by 
their ambitious projects abroad. In 
such a state of things, Great Brit- 
ain, with her unbroken resources, 
her absolute contentment and loy- 
alty at home and wat mig: her 
dependencies, is practically master 
of the situation. 

It is evidently of the greatest 
importance, and is so recognised, 
that however much this country 
may practice non-intervention, and 
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withdraw from the political differ- 
ences on the Continent, yet at criti- 
cal moments it should play the part 
which befits the position which it 
occupies. We are free from any 
suspicion of self-interest in the 
present case beyond the legitimate 
one of desiring to defend our exist- 
ing rights. The faith of treaties, 
the principle that an international 
arrangement is the only basis on 
which the tranquillity of south-east- 
ern Europe rests, the further principle 
that that arrangement can only be 
altered or modified by all the parties 
who made it, are the main conten- 
tions of this country. While that 
arrangement is set at naught, and 
open violence resorted to, we stand 
by and protest, prepared to strike 
in if British interests are assailed. 
No one can pretend to question the 
forbearance and patience with which 
that interim policy of precaution 
was carried out. The moment that 
the aggressor on the one side, and 
the delinquent upon the other, 
dropped their weapons, they were 
told that the new situation which 
they had created must be dealt with 
by the signatory Powers—that the 
inevitable work of reconstruction 
could not and should not be con- 
fided to them, but must be the 
work of a European Congress. All 
questions as to what were subjects 
of European interest, and what were 
matters affecting the combatants 
only, were decisively put on one 
side. The whole subject in its en- 
tirety must be submitted to Con- 
gress, so that it might be judged of 
as a whole as well as in its several 
parts. The mere fact that the vic- 
torious invader has been compelled 
to adopt that course, and submit to 
international decision, gives a new 
sacredness to the Treaty of Paris, 
and the spirit of that settlement, 
however much its details may be 
altered and its provisions cancelled 
or revised. It re-establishes the 


supremacy of European law at 
a time when the “ organised im- 
potence” of Europe had become 
a byword amongst statesmen. It 
shows that when Great Britain 
is thoroughly determined to insist 
upon its treaty rights and the 
respect due to international law, its 
weight is irresistible. For years, as 
Prince Bismarck is said to have 
boasted, he had ceased to reckon 
with this country as a Great Power. 
He regarded the cession of the 
Tonian Islands as a sign that Eng- 
land had ceased to advance and was 
beginning to recede—was, in fact, an 
exhausted Power. From the date 
of the Triple Alliance, down to and 
even beyond the date of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, there have been 
signs that the two Chancellors 
considered that the solution of this 
Eastern Question, or its new tem- 
porary adjustment, was a matter 
entirely in their own hands, The 
manner in which, from the date of 
the Salisbury Circular and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s denunciation of the 
projected Treaty, the public opinion 
of Europe rallied round the English 
Government and applauded its vig- 
orous assertion of its rights, entirely 
disconcerted the schemes of the 
autocratic coterie which regulates 
European destiny. It found itself 
confronted by a unanimity of moral 
censure and opposition, and that 
the Power chiefly concerned was 
slowly gathering its forces from the 
East and the West prepared for an 
encounter which it was utterly be- 
yond the resources of Russia to 
accept. From that moment the 
policy of violence and the sword 
gave way to respect for international 
l¢w and treaty rights. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the triumph 
will be merely temporary in its 
consequences, or will merely affect 
the terms of the projected settlement. 
That, no doubt, is of great import- 
ance ; but far more essential to the 
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ace of Europe and the future 
tranquillity of the South-East is the 
decisive ratification of the principle 
that the affairs of Turkey are a 
matter of solemn international com- 
pact which cannot be broken with 
impunity. If that conviction is 
driven home to the minds of Rus- 
sian statesmen, and the determina- 
tion to uphold that principle be- 
comes part of the political faith of 
England, the great Eastern Ques- 
tion will lose half its terrors. The 
question of the exact line of de- 
limitation here or there, or of the 
possession of this fortress or that, is 
not the vital matter at issue. The 
sanctity of the international com- 
pact under which those countries 
are settled is the great principle 
which will guard their tranquillity. 
That compact will henceforth de- 
rive, from the experience of the 
last three years, new life and valid- 
ity. That experience will doubt- 
less warn off aggressors for many 2 
year ; and that it has conveyed this 
wholesome and salutary warning is 
due to the part which has been 
played by England. It only needs 
that the broken power of the Turk 
should be succeeded by adequate 
arrangements for the good govern- 
ment of the provinces and the 
empire, in order that the elements 
of permanence may finally predom- 
inate. 

The moral is, as regards ourselves, 
that the practice of non-intervention 
should be kept within reasonable 
limits. We cannot abdicate our 
position as a great Power, and at 
the same time fulfil the duties of 
that position to Europe and man- 
kind. If, by the expenditure of a 
few millions, and the national effort 
of unanimous resolve, we have con- 
tributed to the cause of order and 
peace, and prevented the miseries 
which would have flowed from re- 
newed and increased disturbances, 
the result is well worth the risk. 


The heritag@ of the British empire 
must be maintained as well as en- 
joyed; but beyond that it involves 
duties to other nations, of which 
we may endeavour to take a mod- 
erate and restricted estimate, but 
which cannot be totally neglected 
or disavowed without national dis- 
honour to ourselves and material 
disadvantage to others. The public 
opinion of Europe recognises that 
we have done our duty to ae 
as well as ourselves; and if the 
course which we have taken has 
excited, as Mr. Gladstone says, con- 
siderable rancour in Russia, which 
it will be difficult to allay (a matter 
which may be doubted), there would 
at least be considerable compensa- 
tion in the increased respect, esteem, 
and goodwill of all those peoples 
whose interests, like our own, lie 
on the side of peace and order and 
international good faith, — 

As regards the general scope 
(if not the details) of the new 
arrangement, it will possibly be 
known by the time these pages 
meet the eye of the reader. It is 
of no use speculating with regard 
to it. The Memorandum, on 
the faith of which Russia obeyed 
the summons to the bar of Europe, 
and finally admitted the jurisdiction 
of a Congress over the territories in 
dispute, represents, we take it, the 
maximum which she can obtain 
at Berlin. It represents the maxi- 
mum of what England is prepared 
to concede, rather than undertake 
the responsibility of war single- 
handed. Russia consents entirely 
to remodel the Bulgaria of the San 
Stefano Treaty. She gives up its 
longitudinal division. She abandons 
all claim to the littoral of the Afgean 
Sea, to the west of Lagos. She 
consents to the western frontier 
being fixed: upon the basis of 
nationality, so as to exclude from 
that province the non-Bulgarian 
populations. She consents to the 
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establishment of a ngrthern and 
southern division, the Balkans form- 
ing the dividing line. The northern 
division alone is to receive political 
autonomy, and be placed under the 
government ofaprince. The south- 
ern division will continue to form 
part of the Turkish empire, receiv- 
ing a larger measure of adniinistra- 
tive autonomy. Russia concedes to 
Europe, and notably to England, 
a share in the organisation of Epirus, 
Thessaly, and the other Christian 
provinces resting under the domi- 
nion of the Porte. The war in- 
demnity is not to be converted into 
territorial cessions. The valley of 
Alashkert and the town of Bayazid, 
that valley being the great transit 
route for Persia, is to be restored to 
the Turks. 

In addition to these concessions, 
which are all of considerable value, 
and may be supposed to represent 
the stipulations of the Treaty of 
San Stefano which this country was 
prepared to resist by force, Russia 
admits the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress over the whole of the Treaty. 
England, however, engages on her 
part not to press certain points 
against the definitive opinion of 
Russia. These are, that we shall 
not oppose single-handed and by 
war the retrocession of Bessarabia. 
The promise is made, “not to dis- 
pute the decision in this sense”— 
2.¢,, on the understanding that Con- 
gress sanctions it, and the other 
signatory Powers are not disposed 
to resist it by force of arms. Eng- 
land further undertakes not to dis- 
pute with Russia over the remain- 
ing conditions of the Treaty, includ- 
ing the cession of Batoum,—on 
condition, as we understand it, that 
Russia should engage that in the 
future the Russian frontier will be 
no more extended on the side of 
Turkey in Asia, and on condition 
that Great Britain is at liberty 
(Russia recognises it as in great 
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measure her duty) to protect the 
Ottoman empire from the grave 
dangers which, in consequence of 
Russian encroachments, menace the 
tranquillity of the populations of 
Turkey in Asia, But this engage- 
ment, not to question the remainder 
of the Treaty, is itself subject to 
some very important exceptions, 
All subjects are reserved for the 
decision of the Congress; and those 
upon which England is free to urge 
her views relate to the participation 
of Europe in the administrative 
organisation of the two Bulgarian 
provinces in lieu of Russia’s ex- 
clusive protectorate; to the dura- 
tion and nature of the Russian 
occupation of Bulgaria, and of the 
passage through Roumania; to the 
question of the navigation of the 
Danube. Then with regard to the 
Straits, England is free to sugyest 
and urge any arrangement she 
pleases; while Russia herself stands 
forth as the champion of the status 
quo, which, according to many 
Liberal politicians, and notably Mr. 
Bright, is a gross humiliation and 
affront put upon her by England. 
The weaker that Turkey becomes, 
the more important to Russia is the 
maintenance of the status quo in 
the Straits. The peril in the future 
is, that Russia by some coup de 
main may wrest the Straits from 
the hands of its present possessor 
and constitute herself the mistress 
of the only outlet from the Black 
Sea. The status quo will probably 
be superseded at some time or other; 
and the interests of Europe and 
Great Britain will then demand that 
the waterway becomes free to all 
the nations of the world, and that 
the strongholds which can no longer 
be retained by a practically neutral 
Power should be destroyed, and the 
territory on either side neutralised. 
Undoubtedly for the immediate 
future the status quo is to the in- 
terest of Russia; but “the English 
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Government reserve to themselves 
to discuss in Congress all questions 
relative to the Straits.” 

The ancient rule of the Ottoman 
empire, by which the Straits are 
closed at both ends to men-of-war, 
is no doubt favourable to Russian 
security. Doubtless the near con- 
templation of the formidable Eng- 
lish ironclads, and of their power 
to lay waste the Russian shores of 
the Euxine, will have brought home 
to the minds of Russian statesmen 
the advantage of abiding by the 
ancient rule. But if Russia is as 
auxions as Mr. Bright and others 
are that she should have an outlet 
for her men-of-war from the Black 
Sea, then the Straits should be de- 
clared an open highway for all na- 
tions, and the exclusive authority 
over them, whether of Turkey or 
of any other Power, finally removed. 
Most of the Powers, including our- 
selves, are doubtless desirous to let 
well alone, and be contented with 
the open route for commerce, so 
long as it is secure and open to all 
alike. But if the old rule is re- 
tained, it ought to be clearly under- 
stood that it is quite as much at 
Russia’s instance and for her bene- 
fit as for that of others. 

Supposing this Memorandum, 
which was evidently given to the 
newspapers in the interests of Russia, 
correctly expresses (with due allow- 
ance for formal incompleteness) the 
general terms of the agreement 
come to between England and 
Russia, it seems to us that it does 
not limit the discretion of this 
country at the Congress to of 
serious extent. On the other hand, 
it clearly shows that Great Britain 
has succeeded in maintaining in- 
violate all the British interests 
which were defined in Lord Derby’s 
despatch of May 1877, and also 
in effecting some very important 
changes in the conditions of peace. 
Half a year ago, or little less, Con- 


stantinople, the lines of Bulair, and 
the forts of the Bosphorus seemed 
almost within the grasp of the vic- 
torious armies of the Czar. Three 
months ago we were all startled 
with the news that nearly the 
whole of European Turkey, under 
the name of Bulgaria, was virtually 
ceded to Russia, provision bein 

made for Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
the Greek provinces ultimately but 
speedily dropping off from the 
trunk of the Ottoman empire and 
sliding into the open lap of the 
Northern victor or his nominee, 
whoever that might be. All that 
was to he left to the Government of 
Constantinople was a small strip of 
territory in its immediate vicinity, 
worthless as a cabbage-garden, but 
in respect of which the Sultan was 
to remain custodian of the Straits. 
The Straits and their fortresses 
would have then awaited the 
convenience of Russia; and in the 
interval, no doubt, the status quo 
would have been to her direct and 
obvious interest. The whole of 
this scheme has been given up. 
Instead of the conquered territories 
being placed under exclusively 
Muscovite control, Europe, and 
especially Great Britain, will share 
in that control, and in devising the 
administrative arrangements which 
are to be made. The Ottoman em- 
pire will be Jeft in possession of a 
considerable portion of its European 
territory as far north as the Bal. 
kans, including the seaboard and 
the provinces which, according to 
the San Stefano Treaty, were to 
have speedily fallen away ; and the 
Congress, not Russia, will decide as 
to their future fortunes. The gen- 
eral result is that the Treaty is 
transformed in outline, and the 
right is reserved to the Congress 
of so dealing with the subject as 
practically to exclude Russian pre- 
dominance, and to withdraw Rus- 
sian arms and authority to the 
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north of the Balkans. If to this 
we add that Great Britain has also 
secured the rectification of the Asia- 
tic frontier of Turkey, a right of 
guardianship over Asia Minor, and 
a right to dispute further annexa- 
tions, it will be seen that Russian 
concessions, independently of what 
may still be effected in Congress, 
are very considerable. If Russia 
makes good some of her encroach- 
ments, it is at the price of according 
to this country a right to establish 
a very substantial protectorate over 
the remainder. It is impossible not 
to feel that the interests of this 
country have been very strenuously 
asserted, and that if war has been 
averted, there has been nothing in 
the terms of peace which any 
Englishman bas the smallest right 
to be ashamed of. On the contrary, 
when we reflect that these terms 
have been extorted from a conquer- 
ing State, without any of the perils 
or miseries of war, and simply by 
the resolution and skill of the Gov- 
ernment, we have abundant reason 
to be satisfied. The authority and 
influence of this country have been 
fully recognised, and the guarantees 
for the future stability of such ar- 
rangements as Congress may finally 
make are not so hopeless as at first 


ie 
n all probability the Austrian 
interests will be satisfied by the 
European arrangements for which 
Great Britain has: stipulated. It 
appears that she is not disposed 
to make a casus belli of the re- 
trocession of Bessarabia, though, 
if she meant to show firmness 
about anything, she had a fair 
opportunity for its display in ref- 
erence to a transaction which is 
rfectly indefensible, and concerns 
er more than it does us. How- 
ever, the Congress has yet to decide 
upon that point, and Roumania will 
probably be admitted to state and 
urge her claims, which seem to us, 
from the point of view of European 


expediency, overwhelming. Rouma- 
nia, however, seeks the recognition 
of her independence, and has 
to justify her conduct during 
the war, Servia and Montene- 
gro demand absolute independence 
and ,certain annexations of terri- 
tory; and we may yet hear more 
of the Austrian opposition to 
the cession of Antivari. The line, 
however, which the Turks them- 
selves will adopt at the Congress, is 
one of more immediate interest to 
ourselves. If the Slav question is 
set at rest with the concurrence of 
all concerned, the Greek question 
comes to the front; and the Greeks 
apparently raise their hopes very 
high. Their notion is to annex 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Candia to the kingdom. That the 
Greek element will be made pre- 
dominant in Roumelia is very pro- 
bable; but the Turks may prefer 
the dismemberment of their empire, 
effected by the Treaty of San Stef- 
ano to the modifications introduced 
therein by the Con when 
coupled with the further dismem- 
berments which would satisfy the 
aspirations of the Greeks. Turkey 
holds this position with Europe, 
that she can at any moment elect 
to settle with Russia, on the basis of 


‘the Treaty already made—that is, to 


execute the Treaty of San Stefano 
as it stands—if she disapproves of 
the terms of the Congress. The 
alternative is not likely to arise; 
and Turkey is scarcely in a posi- 
tion to disoblige this country, 
and incur our hostility. Nor is it 
very probable that, with the in- 
creasing desire for peace, effected by 
the long desire of war, and the 
dread of Socialistic conspiracies, 
the policy of the Congress will 
be frustrated by anything which 
Turkey can do, The whole of 
Europe is bent upon peace; and it 
may be confidently hoped that, 
with the assistance and influence 
of Great Britain, worthily exercised 
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for a worthy object, she will succeed 
in obtaining it. 

The Ottoman Government have 
certainly shown no signs of thwart- 
ing the universal desire of Christen- 
dom. It has been disabused of the 
potion which was so fatal to the 
success of the Constantinople Con- 
ference, that it can force the hand 
of this country and decide the ques- 
tion of peace or war. Its power 
has been levelled, but its ally, who 
refused to wage war on its behalf, 
is nevertheless master of the situa- 
tion. If it is wise, it will thank- 
fully accept the good offices of its 
powerful friend, and act with more 
discretion in the future. We have 
proved that we can act as umpires 
in the strife, and need not be re- 
duced to the rank of combatauts. 
Carathéodori Pasha, the first Turk- 
ish plenipotentiary, appears to have 
been selected with a view to effect- 
ing as advantageous a compromise 
as possible. The non possumus, 
jamais jamais style of negotiations 
which characterised the Turkish 
share in the proceedings of the 
Constantinople Conference, is, we 
take it, quite given up. Turkey 
will look at matters in a more 
practical spirit, and will endeavour 
to make the best terms she can, 
thankful for whatever she can, with 
European aid, save from the wreck 
of herempire. Carathéodori Pasha 
is said to have been, as Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the 
working man at the Turkish Foreign 
Office during the late troubles,the au- 
thor of most of the State documents 
which have issued therefrom. His 
appointment is interesting and sig- 
nificant from the fact of his being 
a Christian and a Greek. That the 
Ottoman Government, at this crisis 
of its fate, should commit its for- 
tunes to the care of aman who is 
neither Turk nor Mussulman, means 
that its relations henceforth to the 
subject-races will have undergone 
a change, and that, in view of 
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Russian encroachment and _ threat- 
ened predominance, it will fall 
back on their support. If the 
Congress could effect a complete 
change in the form of government 
at Constantinople, and insure that 
at least the dangers of immediate 
anarchy and revolution were re- 
moved, and a better system of 
olicy inaugurated, it would estab- 
ish one of the most effective guar- 
antees for the duration and com- 
pleteness of its arrangements. 

In all human probability this 
Congress will succeed in averting 
war. Whether it will conclude a 
durable peace, and effect a lasting 
settlement, remains to be seen. 
But this at least is clear, that what- 
ever settlement is made will be a 
European one. The policy which 
sought to rearrange the South-East 
by treaty’ between Russia and Tur- 
key, and to resort toa European 
congress merely to ascertain what 
modifications might with advantage 
be introduced into that treaty, is 
cancelled, The Treaty of Paris 
created the settlement, and it is 
now universally agreed that tlie 
signatories to that treaty alone are 
competent to revise it. The triumph 
of that principle, for which we have 
so steadily contended, is a strong 
moral guarantee that the new settle- 
ment will last. If organised Europe 
proves strong enough to wrest the 
task*of reconstruction out of the 
hands of the victorious disturber, 
the temptation to future disturb- 
ance is diminished, and the re- 
versionary interest of Europe in the 
territories under Ottoman rule as- 
serted and recognised. The penalty 
that any one of the six ae 
which steps out of the European 
concert pays for his delinquency, is 
that it alone bears the sacrifice, 
while it has no more than a con- 
current and by no means a pre- 
dominant voice in the work of re- 
construction. 

It is said by many writers, even 
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in Conservative journals, that Eng- 
land is humiliated by the Memor- 
andum of May 30. They seem to 
think that England thereby gave up 
the European concert, and substi- 
tuted an agreement between herself 
and Russia, They add, in bitter- 
ness and wrath, that England has 
consented to share in the spoils, to 
become a party to the partition of 
Turkey. They accordingly denounce 
the Government for having aban- 
doned their grand principles of the 
faith of treaties, the supremacy of 
European law, and the iniquity of 
separate agreements. Lord Grey 
writes to the ‘ Times’ to insist that 
the spoliation of Bessarabia is an 
act of barefaced robbery ;—that 
“ England, by promising beforehand 
not to use the power she possesses 
of preventing the intended crime, 
makes herself jointly responsible for 
it,and will share in all its odium 
and all its guilt.” Lord Grey de- 
clares that England has complete 
power to prevent it. If so, all that 
she has done is to say beforehand 
that it is not a case in which she 
will interfere single-handed by force 
of arms; and her power in all other 
a rey remains as it was. 
ord Grey seems to think that 
the expenditure already incurred 
gives this country the right and 
the power to cancel whatever 
stipulations of the Treaty of San 
Stefano we please. He adds 
that the disgrace of this country 
will be complete if we assume the 
protectorate of Asia-Minor, and 
thereby share in the spoil. Sir 
George Campbell, also, one of the 
entlemen who figured in the St. 
ames’s Hall Conference, has given 
notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons which, if it means any- 
thing, means that a Government 
which has all along been denounced 
for aiming at war for its own sake, 
and for unreasoning hostility to 
Russia, committed a gross political 
error in declining a struggle in 


reference to a matter in which we 
are not vitally interested, and in 
which we are to stand alone, These 
prompt and eager politicians are 
very difficult to please. When the 
Government is engaged in the ard- 
uous task of curbing the Russian 
lust of ascendancy and aggrandise- 
ment, they are pursuing a policy 
hateful in the sight of God and 
man, which must be opposed per 
fas aut nefas. When they have 
completely succeeded in their ob- 
ject, the terms upon which they 
have done so, and which involve 
the possible abandonment of mat- 
ters that are not worth a war, 
are denounced as a national dis- 

ce. Those who are willing to 
abandon the whole, are the first to 
ery out if Russia excepts anything 
from a general surrender. Place 
the Salisbury Circular side by side 
with the Memorandum of May 30, 
say these critics, and you see what 
a retreat the Government have 
made, Place it side by side with 
the Treaty of San Stefano, say 
we, and it is obvious at a glance 
what an enormous triumph has been 
obtained. 

Every one knew from the time 
that Prince Gortschakoff in his 
Circular called upon the English 
Government to state their demands, 
that the object was to avoid war by 
coming to some understanding in 
reference to them. The two Mem- 
oranda which have been given to 
the world are said to be incomplete, 
and therefore misleading. But on 
the face of them they do not with- 
draw the whole subject, or any part 
of it, from the jurisdiction of the 
Congress. They indicate the point 
beyond which England will not go 
in pressing her demands. They 
state the maximum of what England 
will concede rather than undertake 
a struggle single-handed; and that 
maximum is comparatively small. 
The only two points upon which 
the Memoranda appear to us to be 
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open to adverse criticism, are in fact 
the only two points upon which 
England makes any concession ; 
except in the eyes of those who 
thought that Russia was to be 
ordered off the ground entirely. 
And what do these amount to? 
First, that if the Germanic Powers 
acquiesce in the retrocession of 
Bessarabia, we will not light up a 
European war on that account, or 
take the whole risk and burden our- 
selves, but will abide by the decision 
of the Congress, whatever that may 
be. To talk of this as a national 
disgrace and an unprincipled acqui- 
escence in spoliation is absurd. 
England deplores that retrocession, 
and repudiates all responsibility in 
the matter. Roumania is flagrantly 
ill-treated by her ally. But she 


entered into this war without the 
smallest justification, and in viola- 
tion of the very treaty which is her 
sole title to the territory in dispute. 
Except that her retention of it is 


a matter of ‘European interest, she 
has literally no ground whatever for 
appeal. The thieves have fallen 
out; but, unfortunately, honest men 
have not come by their own. The 
triumph of Russian wrong-doing 
in this matter, and the disturbance 
of an arrangement which was con- 
cluded for the benefit of Europe, 
are deeply to be regretted; and, 
under the Roumanian government, 
the people of Bessarabia had better 
guarantees for wise administration 
than they will have if Congress 
sanctions the proposed retrocession. 
But Roumania does not come with 
clean hands before the tribunal of 
Europe; and her case cannot be 
put higher than one of political 
expediency, as regards Europe. As 
regards herself, she is merely reap- 
ing the bitter consequences of her 
own misdoing, which are inflicted 
upon her in a faithless and barbar- 
ous spirit by her own ally ‘in pro- 
jected and lawless spoliation. 
VOL. CXXIV.—NO. DCCLIII. 
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The other point—viz., the acqui- 
escence in the cession of Batoum— 
is a far more vulnerable one. As 
we read it, the Government reserve 
to themselves the right to develop 
certain schemes for protecting Asia 
Minor and the new frontier of the 
Turkish empire in Asia; and if, 
after discussing them, Russia still 

rsists in her Senabil for Batoum, 

ngland will be contented with the 
Fae One reads the accounts 
of the projected resistance by the 
Lazes—their determination to ac- 
cept extermination rather than sub- 
mit—with the feeling that the terms 
upon which Russia will be allowed 
by Congress to take possession of 
this damnosa heredijas may easily 
be made too onerous for acceptance. 
It is with deep reluctance and pain 
that the» English will see these 

lant inhabitants left in the lurch. 
f they are abandoned, they will 
die rather than live dishonoured, 
“ Those among us,” they say, “ who 
have no arms, will use axes, clubs, 
even their finger-nails, to oppose 
a gallant resistance to Russian: in- 
vasion, ready to face even death.” 
This resolute repugnance to Rus- 
sian domination is a political cir- 
cumstance of the highest import- 
ance ; and we trust that these gal- 
lant races may not be sacrificed. 
The principle which will triumph 
at this Congress is that of the 
Treaty of Paris—viz., that the 
whole territory comprised in the 
Ottoman empire is matter for Eu- 
ropean settlement and guarantee ; 
and that as the Ottoman empire 
recedes and perishes, a European 
and not a Russian reconstruction 
should take its place. No people 
can appeal with more force and jus- 
tice to that principle than those 
who will accept death if it fails. 
“Let it be understood,” say the 
Lazes, “and let the conviction pene- 
trate you, that nothing will turn 
us from our resolve. We leave 

I 
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upon the crime-laden shoulders of 
Russia the responsibility of all the 
blood which may be shed. We, in- 
trust to the Ottoman Government 
the care of burying our dead, To 
Great Britain and the Powers we 
bequeath the task, inevitably theirs, 
of avenging us. To the compas- 
sion of our brother Moslems in 
India we confide our widows and 
orphans.” 

No doubt, at every poimt where 
England draws the line and says, 
“ Here is a matter for which we are 
not prepared to do battle single- 
handed,” there are numbers of rea- 
sons to be urged to the contrary, and 
good cause to feel regret. But that 
is inseparable from the nature of 
the case. It is of great importance 
for the future stability of the South- 
East, that it should be felt that 
all arrangements made should be 
by Europe, that a victorious dis- 
turber has only one vote therein, 
and that this country can make its 
will respected without being forced 
into war upon every occasion of a 
serious disturbance. But we can- 
not hope to have our own way 
entirely. If, in the month of March, 
any one had proposed to supersede 
the Treaty of San Stefano by the 
arrangements indicated in the Mem- 
orandum of May without a war, he 
would have been regarded as a pol- 
itician more sanguine than wise. 
The so-called agreement seems to us 
to be wholly undeserving of the cen- 
sure bestowed upon it. It is not a 
final or complete arrangement. It 
means that Russia goes into Con- 
gress on the understanding that 
that ascendancy for which she has 
battled at such fearful sacrifice must 
be given up; chat the jurisdiction 
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of Europe over the locus in quo 
shall be maintained; that she her- 
self shall retire north of the, Bals 
kans; that the Ottoman empire 
shall be reconstituted as a Power of 
sufficient independence and weight 
to render its custody of the Straits 
a reality and not a sham ; that the 
lumits of her encroachments in Asia 
Minor shall now be finally ascer: 
tained between this country and 
herself. It seems to us that it is 
impossible to disparage with any 
success the importance of these vast 


concessions. After they are made, 


are Batoum and Bessarabia—which, 
after all, are not yet given up— 
worth the tremendous sacrifice of a 
considerable war? The Congress is 
now engaged in the task of estab- 
lishing a new order of things on 
the footing of those important cov- 
cessions; and the British Plenipo- 
tentiaries, who have won them, are 
not the men to abandon an inch of 
ground which they have any reason- 
able chance of maintaining. The 
honour and interests of this country 
could not, we feel convinced, be in 
better hands. They are intrusted 
with the full discretion of peace 
or war, of challenge or of compro- 
mise; and there is nothing in the 
memoranda which have been pub- 
lished, even presuming that they cor- 
rectly represent the understanding 
between England and Russia, to 
induce us to suspect for a moment 
that, on the one hand, they will 
bid England fight on insufficient 
grounds—or that, on the other, they 
would conclude any arrangement 
prejudicial to her honour or her 
interests, which are so inseparably 
bound up in the stability and tran- 
quillity of the East. 
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